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One  day,  while  packing,  Tennessee  Williams  and  his  friend 
Dotson  Rader  found  themselves  looking  through  college 
textbooks.  Finding  the  names  of  his  plays  listed  in  the 
indexes,  Williams  declared  gleefully,  “They  study  me  in 
universities  all  over  America."  Devastated  so  many  times  by 
merciless  critical  reviews,  he  wondered  about  "a  whole  new 
generation . " 

As  a member  of  this  "new  generation,"  I decided  that  I 
would  not  try  to  judge  Tennessee  Williams’  theater,  and  I 
would  certainly  not  attack  Tennessee  Williams.  Instead,  I 
decided  that  I would  ask,  what  is  the  theater  that  the  critics 
attacked?  Who  is  the  Tennessee  Williams  whom  the  critics 
attacked?  And,  above  all,  what  is  the  relationship  between 
the  man  and  his  work? 

To  help  me  to  answer  these  questions  I employ  a term 
popular  among  the  "new  generation"  of  critical  theorists,  the 
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signature.  In  trying  to  define  "Tennessee  Williams’  Kind  of 
Theater,"  at  the  same  time,  I attempt  to  find  his  signature. 

In  chapter  one,  I explore  various  notions  of  theater  that 
are  contained  within  Williams’  texts.  I,  then,  speculate 
about  the  relationship  between  these  notions  and  Tennessee 
Willi ams ’ life. 

In  chapter  two,  I explore  the  relationship,  not  only 
between  one  Williams’  text  and  another,  but  also  the 
relationship  between  Williams’  texts  and  the  texts  of  other 
writers.  I suggest  that  there  is  an  Orphic  thread  running 
through  Williams’  texts  which  weaves  itself  into  his  life. 

In  chapter  three,  using  a model  produced  by  Keir  Elam, 
I attempt  a metalinguistic  analysis  of  the  opening  scene  of 
Streetcar,  before  moving  on  to  questions  of  sexuality  and 
desire.  Finally,  relying  on  ideas  developed  by  Jacques 
Derrida,  I suggest  that  pieces  of  Williams’  signature  may  be 
scattered  throughout  his  work.  In  considering  phonic  or 
graphic  signifiers,  I find  a stylistic  signature  that  explodes 
across  the  page.  I conclude  by  saying  that  the  relationship 
between  a writer  and  his  texts  is  far  more  intricate  than  we 
may  usually  think.  Indeed,  the  whole  question  of  biography 
has  to  be  rethought. 


After  he  dressed,  I helped  him  pack.  He  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  the  college  textbooks  with  his  plays  inside.  He  very 
proudly  showed  me  the  books,  opening  them  to  their  indexes, 
reading  out  the  names  of  his  plays.  "They  study  me  in 
universities  all  over  America,"  he  told  me,  "they  do,  baby. 

I don’t  think  you  knew  that." 

I told  him  I had  studied  his  plays  at  Columbia. 

"There,  too?"  he  smiled,  pleased.  "You  see  I am  not 
finished  yet.  The  critics  can  attack  me  but  a whole  new 
generation  . . . ?"  He  shrugged. 

— Rader 


INTRODUCTION 


[T] he  writer  writes  j_n  a language  and  ±n  a logic  whose  proper 
system,  laws,  and  life  his  discourse  by  definition  cannot 
dominate  absolutely.  He  uses  them  only  by  letting  himself, 
after  a fashion  and  up  to  a point,  be  governed  by  the  system. 
And  the  reading  must  always  aim  at  a certain  relationship, 
unperceived  by  the  writer,  between  what  he  commands  and  what 
he  does  not  command  of  the  patterns  of  the  language  that  he 
uses.  This  relationship  is  not  a certain  quantitative 
distribution  of  shadow  and  light,  of  weakness  or  of  force,  but 
a signifying  structure  that  critical  reading  should  produce . 

— Derr i da 


Thinking  of  my  dissertation,  I once  wrote,  "My  task  is 
not  to  judge  this  theater — to  say  whether  it  is  good  or  bad- 
-nor  is  it  to  assess  the  merit  of  this  playwright  in 
comparison  to  other  playwrights.  My  task  is  to  attempt  to 
examine  some  of  the  forces  at  work  that  may  account  for  the 
particular  power  of  Tennessee  Williams  kind  of  theater." 
Before  beginning  to  write  the  dissertation  I began  to  fear 
that  having  completed  reading  the  yet-to-be-written 
dissertation,  readers  would  ask  themselves  questions  like,  "Is 
Mr.  Pagan  saying  anything  about  Tennessee  Williams  particular 
kind  of  theater?"  or  "Couldn’t  what  he  says  apply  to  any 
theater?"  or  even,  "Is  he  talking  about  theater  at  all?" 

One  reason  for  these  fears  was  that  I had  already  decided 
that  my  focus  would  be  Tennessee  Williams  written  texts,  and, 
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throughout  the  dissertation,  I would  pay  as  close  attention 
as  possible  to  the  language  of  those  texts.  The  rationale  for 
such  an  approach  could  be  found  in  the  renewed  emphasis  on 
linguistic  matters  in  contemporary  theory  outside  theater 
studies.  Here,  I was  thinking  of  the  whole  philosophical 
tradition  that  runs  through  Nietzsche  and  Saussure  to  Derrida, 
de  Man,  J.  Hi  11  is  Miller  and  others.  In  the  introduction  to 
The  Linguistic  Moment:  From  Wordsworth  to  Stevens , J . H i 1 1 i s 
Miller,  for  example,  makes  it  clear  that  the  "object"  he  is 
examining  is  "made  of  language"  (xix)  and  he  tries  to  use  an 
art  advocated  by  Nietzsche,  an  art  which  involves 
"connoi sseursh i p of  the  word,"  reading  slowly,  and  reading 
"deeply,  looking  cautiously  before  and  aft,  with  reservati ons , 
with  doors  left  open,  with  delicate  eyes  and  fingers." 

Because  I thought  that  I would  be  studying  Tennessee 
Williams  drama — the  drama  that  is  written  and  read — I thought 
that  what  I had  to  say  might  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  took 
place  in  the  theater.  This  fear  was  based  on  the  supposition 
that  written  text  and  performance  text  were  separate 
entities.1  Then,  in  Keir  Elam’s  book,  The  Semiotics  of 


’The  notion  that  they  are  not  only  separate,  but  that  one 
is  superior  to  the  other  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  Andr6 
Gide  who  in  1904  argued  that  "whilst  dramatic  works  live  only 
potentially  in  books,"  they  "live  completely  on  the  stage" 
("The  Evolution  of  the  Theater"  260).  In  his  article  on 
“Theater"  in  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  of  Semiotics.  Marco 
de  Marinis  suggests  that  for  semioticians  in  the  period 
between  the  Forties  and  the  mid-Sixties  “the  dramatic  text" 
[i.e.  the  written  text]  was  "considered  to  be  the  sole 
fundamental  component  of  the  theatrical  performance , " but  then 
in  the  second  half  of  the  Sixties  and  early  Seventies 
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Theater  and  Drama.  I came  across  the  view  that  "the 
wri tten/performance  relationship  is  not  one  of  simple  priority 
but  a complex  of  reciprocal  restraints  constituting  a powerful 
i ntertextual i ty . Each  text  bears  the  other’s  traces  " (209). 
I came  to  see  that  in  writing  about  Williams  works  as  written, 
therefore,  I would,  at  the  same  time,  be  writing  about  his 
theater.  The  notions  of  written  and  performance  text  come 
together  in  the  notion  of  text.* 2 

Still  with  the  imagined  question,  "Is  he  talking  about 
theater  at  all?"  in  my  mind,  for  a better  understanding  of  the 
notion  of  theater,  I turned  to  the  work  of  Antonin  Artaud. 


attention  shifted  to  the  performance  text  with  the  written 
text  being  regarded  as  "simply  one  of  its  components"  (1090). 
Somehow  the  scales  had  shifted  from  the  drama  that  is  read 
(and  written)  to  the  drama  that  is  performed.  Since  then, 
however,  as  de  Marinis  points  out,  people  have  questioned 
whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  "a  performance  in  itself" 
( 1092) . 


2Notice,  also,  that  just  as  the  distinction  between 
performance  text  and  written  text  collapses  within  the  notion 
of  text,  distinctions  between  dialogue  and  stage  directions 
in  a play  also  collapse.  Roman  Ingarden  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  first  theorists  to  include  stage  directions  as  part  of  the 
written  text.  In  The  Literary  Work  of  Art,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  main  text  (the  dialogue)  and  the  secondary  text 
(the  stage  directions),  and  considers  the  former,  the  spoken 
words,  to  be  of  paramount  importance:  "One  should  learn,"  says 
Ingarden,  "virtually  everything  that  is  essential  for  the 
given  drama  from  the  words  that  the  characters  speak"  (208). 
In  my  work,  I prefer  the  broader  term  di dascal  i es  to  stage 
directions  because  d i dascal i es  "denotes  not  only  all  that  is 
italicized  in  the  script  and  not  spoken  on  stage,  but  such 
features  as  the  names  of  the  characters,  indications  or 
descriptions  of  time  and  place,  and  so  on"  ( Issacharoff , 
"Drama  and  the  Reader"  256). 
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In  The  Theater  and  Its  Double.  Artaud  argues  that  "the 

fixation  of  the  theater  in  one  language — written  words,  music, 

lights,  noises — betokens  its  imminent  ruin,  the  choice  of  any 

one  language  betraying  a taste  for  the  special  effects  of  that 

language  ..."  (12).  Artaud’s  primary  concern,  according 

to  Derrida,  has  always  been  "protest  against  the  dead  letter 

which  absents  itself  far  from  breath  ( souf f 1 e ) and  flesh" 

(Writing  and  Difference  187). 3 For  Artaud,  "all  words  once 

spoken  are  dead  and  function  only  at  the  moment  when  they  are 

uttered"  (The  Theater  and  Its  Double  75).  He  wants  the 

theater  to  be  "the  equal  of  life"  (116).  For  him  there  is 

nothing  congealed  about  theater: 

. . . I want  to  indicate  especially  that  for  me  the 
theater  is  act  and  perpetual  emanation,  that  there  is 
nothing  congealed  about  it,  that  I turn  it  into  a true 
act,  hence  living,  hence  magical.  (114) 

Looking  closely  at  Williams  texts  I began  to  see  that  some  of 

Artaud’s  ideas  about  theater,  such  as  the  connection  between 

theater  and  "flesh"  (the  body),  and  the  conception  of  the 

theater  as  "magical,"  were,  in  fact,  contained  within  Williams 


3This  "protest  against  the  dead  letter”  is  partly  a 
protest  against  over  emphasis  on  dialogue.  Artaud  chastises 
the  Occidental  theater  for  restricting  the  theater  to  a 
theater  of  dialogue:  "Dialogue — a thing  written  and  spoken — " 
says  Artaud,  "does  not  belong  specifically  to  the  stage,  it 
belongs  to  books  . . . " (37).  Notice,  however,  that  although 
Artaud  talks  about  "the  impotence  of  speech"  (37),  he  is  not 
doing  away  with  speech  altogether.  In  fact,  he  is  "trying  to 
restore  to  the  language  of  speech,  its  old  magic,  its 
essential  spellbinding  power,"  because  he  believes  that  "its 
mysterious  possibilities  have  been  forgotten"  (111). 
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texts.  My  first  chapter,  then,  is  devoted  to  metadrama.  It 
is  not  only  an  exploration  of  the  kind  of  theater  embodied  in 
Williams  texts,  but  it  is  also  an  exploration  of  the  whole 
notion  of  metadrama.  Chapter  one  begins  with  the  raising  of 
a curtain.  I,  then,  ask  how  theater  can  curtain  itself  off 
in  order  to  allow  us  to  both  discover  it  and  articulate  it. 
Through  an  exploration  of  certain  metaphors  in  Williams  texts 
I work  my  way  through  different  notions  of  theater  and  argue 
that  all  these  metaphors  are  caught  up  in  the  play  of  the 
text.  Because  a play  automatically  entails  play,  I find 
myself  faced  with  the  problem  of  discovering  a "truth,"  a 
"truth"  about  theater,  which  escapes  play. 

Later  in  chapter  one,  I turn  to  the  question  of  Tennessee 
Williams  particular  kind  of  theater.  What  is  it,  I ask,  that 
distinguishes  Tennessee  Williams  kind  of  theater,  or  Tennessee 
Williams  kind  of  text,  from  the  theaters  or  texts  of  others. 

I describe  this  problem  as  the  problem  of  the  signature.  In 
Si gnsponge . Derrida  describes  one  of  three  modalities  of  the 
signature  as  "the  set  of  idiomatic  marks  that  a signer  might 
leave  by  accident  or  intention  in  his  product."  He  argues 
that  "[w]e  sometimes  call  this  the  style,  the  inimitable  idiom 
of  a writer,  sculptor,  painter,  or  orator"  (54).  This 
modality  of  the  signature  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  first 
modality,  the  “nominal  signature"  which  is  "the  signature  in 
the  proper  sense  [which]  represents  the  proper  name, 
articulated  in  a language  and  readable  as  such.  . ."  (52). 
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I am  not  concerned  with  Tennessee  Williams  "nominal 
signature" — the  signature  which  he  used  to  satisfy  autograph 
hunters,  the  signature  a reproduction  of  which  we  see  after 
removing  the  dust  jacket,  duplicated,  engraved  on  the  front 
cover  of  the  hardback  edition  of  his  Collected  Stories. 

I am  concerned,  however,  with  the  second  modality  of  the 
signature,  the  one  represented  by  what  Derrida  calls,  "the  set 
of  idiomatic  marks;"  and  I argue  that  to  understand  this 
signature  we  need  to  be  aware  of  certain  material  that 
purports  to  deal  with  the  writer’s  life.4  Tennessee  Williams 
life  then  becomes  a part  of  the  problem  of  finding  a signature 
in  his  texts.  In  chapter  one,  the  association  between  the 
metaphors  that  I explore  and  the  texts  relating  to  Williams 
life  becomes  such  that  I am  presented  with  so  many  ways  in 
which  Williams  might  sign  that  it  seems  wise  to  approach  the 
problem  of  Williams  signature  from  a different  angle. 

In  chapter  two,  while  retaining  the  idea  that  there  is 
a link  between  the  signature  and  the  life  (and  even  death), 
I also  consider  the  idea  that  the  "inimitable  idiom"  can  only 
become  apparent  when  the  writer’s  texts  are  considered,  not 
only  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  also  in  relation  to  other 


4 Fortunately,  in  the  case  of  Tennessee  Williams,  I have 
plenty  of  either  autobiographical  or  biographical  work  to  help 
me.  I can  consult,  for  example,  Williams  own  Memoi  rs . his 
brother’s  book  (written  in  collaboration  with  Shepherd  Mead) 
Tennessee  Williams:  An  Intimate  Biography,  his  mother’s  book 
(as  told  to  Lucy  Freeman)  Remember  Me  to  Tom.  Donald  Spoto’s 
The  Kindness  of  Strangers:  The  Life  of  Tennessee  Williams,  and 
Dotson  Rader’s  Tennessee:  Cry  of  the  Heart. 
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writers’  texts.  This  is  the  question  of  i ntertextual i ty , not 
this  time  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  performance 
text  and  written  text,  but  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  a writer’s  texts  and  certain  pre-texts.  In  examining 
the  relationship  between  Williams  texts  and  certain  pre-texts 
that  deal  with  Orphic  mythology  and  the  blues,  I do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  Williams  had  these  particular  pre-texts  or  any 
other  pre-texts  in  mind  as  he  was  writing.  An  intertexual 
study  is  not  the  same  as  an  influence  study. 

Just  as  I do  not  need  to  consider  the  writer’s  intention 
to  use  particular  sources,  I do  not  need  to  consider  the 
writer’s  intention  to  sign  in  a particular  way.  Although 
reading  for  a signature  does  not  necessitate  reading  for 
authorial  intentions,  I am  of  course  not  denying  that 
wri ters/si gnatori es  have  intentions.  Derrida  argues  that  "the 
reading  must  always  aim  at  a certain  relationship,  unperceived 
by  the  writer,  between  what  he  commands  and  what  he  does  not 
command  of  the  patterns  of  the  language  that  he  uses"  (Of 
Grammatol  ogy  158).  The  same  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  implied 
in  Williams  remark  that  as  far  as  a play  is  concerned,  "many 
of  its  instants  of  revelation  are  wayward  flashes,  not  part 
of  the  plan  of  an  author  but  struck  accidentally  off  . . . " 
(WL  57).  Thus,  Williams  may  not  sign,  leave  his  mark,  in  any 
way  that  he  intends. 

Although  Williams  claims  that  he  loves  "revising  and 
revising  because  it  delays  the  moment  when  there  is  this 
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separation  between  you  and  your  work''  (Devlin  108),  he  also 
asks,  "what  would  lyricism  be  without  a personal  accent?"  (WL 
36).  Despite  the  separation  then  there  is  still  a link 
between  writer  and  work,  and  this  is  manifested  in  "a  personal 
accent,"  a "set  of  idiomatic  marks,"  a signature.  Chapter  two 
ends  with  the  suggestion  that  Williams  weaves  the  life  of  his 
character  Blanche  Dubois  into  his  life  (and  death),  and  that 
therefore  if  it  is  possible  for  a writer  to  sign  through  one 
of  his  characters,  Williams  signs  through  Blanche  DuBois. 

In  chapter  three  I argue  for  an  even  closer  exploration 
of  the  linguistic  issues  in  Williams  texts.  The  chapter 
proposes  a more  sustained  attempt  to  take  account  of  the  play 
in  and  of  language.  I begin  by  looking  closely  at  the 
beginning  of  Streetcar  from  a metalinguistic  perspective,  but 
then  I find  it  difficult  to  separate  the  play  of  language  from 
the  play  of  sexuality  and  desire.  Once  again,  I take  up  the 
problem  of  the  signature.  First,  I attempt  to  specify  the 
"place"  of  the  signature,  and  wonder  whether  it  is  possible 
to  find  it  simply  inside  the  work?5  Then  I suggest  that 
rather  than  being,  for  example,  a name  or  word,  the  signature 
may  be  broken  up  into  fragments  or  pieces,  so  it  becomes 


5In  Williams  novel,  Moise  and  the  World  of  Reason,  the 
narrator  tells  us  that  "[w]hen  Moise  [his  artist  friend] 
completes  a canvas  it  is  truly  completed,  even  to  the  almost 
indistinguishable  M that  is  her  signature  and  is  worked  into 
the  painting  as  if  it  were  a part  of  it"  (MW  168).  I suppose 
this  M is  part  of  the  "nominal  signature,"  but  nevertheless, 
within  Williams  corpus,  we  find  here  a comment  on  the  place 
of  the  signature. 
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necessary  to  examine  Williams  texts  in  terms  of  phonic  or 
graphic  signifiers.  Here  I discover  a stylistic  signature 
which  explodes  across  the  page.  While  this  signature  refuses 
any  attempts  at  a reading  in  terms  of  simple  thematicism,  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  be  a powerful  signifying  structure. 
Bearing  in  mind  Derrida’s  point  that  "in  order  to  function, 
that  is  in  order  to  be  legible,  a signature  must  have  a 
repeatable,  iterable,  imitable  form;  it  must  be  able  to  detach 
itself  from  the  present  and  singular  intention  of  its 
production"  ( Marg i ns  328),  I go  on  to  examine  whether  the  same 
stylistic  signature  is  to  be  found  in  Suddenly  Last  Summer, 
and,  finding  that  this  is  indeed  the  case,  I suggest  that  this 
signature  or  something  like  it  will  always  be  found  in 
Williams  texts.  In  a postscript  I return  to  the  question  of 
the  "place"  of  the  signature  and  conclude  that  it  is  not  just 
Williams  biography  but  the  whole  notion  of  biography  that 
needs  to  be  rethought. 

In  Memoj_rs,  Williams  frequently  expresses  a 
disinclination  to  speak  about  his  work.  He  asks  himself,  "Why 
do  I resist  writing  about  my  plays?  The  truth  is  that  my 
plays  have  been  the  most  important  element  of  my  life  for  God 
knows  how  many  years.  But  I feel  the  plays  speak  for 
themselves"  (MS  153-154).  He  says,  "I  have  never  liked  to 
talk  about  the  professional  side  of  my  life,"  and  he  asks 
himself,  "Am  I afraid  that  it  is  a bird  that  will  be  startled 
by  discussion,  as  by  a hawk’s  shadow?"  (168).  Perhaps  my 


earlier  fears  when  thinking  about  how  to  describe  the  power 
of  Tennessee  Williams  kind  of  theater  were  like  this. 
Consequently,  I moved  from  the  question  of  power  to  the 
question  of  the  signature,  or  to  be  more  precise,  I moved  to 
the  question  of  what  makes  Tennessee  Williams  kind  of  theater, 
Tennessee  Williams  kind  of  theater.  Curiously  one  of 
Tennessee  Williams  many  nicknames  was  The  Bird.  To  find 
Tennessee  Williams’  signature,  I have  to  walk  carefully,  for 
like  the  bird,  it  may  be  "startled  by  discussion." 


CHAPTER  1 


METADRAMA  AND  THE  PLAY  OF  SELF-REFERENCE 


I do  not  know  any  other  way  of  associating  with  great  tasks 
than  with  play. 

— Nietzsche 

As  its  only  remaining  locus  of  interplay  is  the  space  of 
language,  modern  theater  no  longer  exists  outside  of  the  text. 

— Kr i steva 

It  seems  indeed  that  where  simplicity  and  order  reign,  there 
can  be  no  theater  nor  drama.  . . . 

— Artaud 

I don’t  like  theater  because  I don’t  like  curtains:  they 

always  seem  contrived  and  I don’t  like  contrivances. 

— The  narrator  of  Moise  and  the  World  of  Reason 


If  it  is  not  performed  in  the  round,  a play  usually 
begins  with  the  raising  of  a curtain.  As  the  curtain  goes  up, 
a play  is  unveiled.  Some  people  would  have  us  believe  that 
it  is  not  just  a play  that  is  unveiled,  but  some  "truth," 
which  for  some  is  narrowed  down  even  further  to  mean  the  truth 
about  theater.  To  begin  this  discussion  of  metadrama  in 
Tennessee  Williams’  theater,  then,  I begin  with  the  idea  of 
unveiling,  and  the  relationship  between  unveiling  and  truth. 

Veils  appear  in  many  of  Williams’  plays.  At  the 
beginning  of  The  Rose  Tattoo,  for  example,  the  stage  contains 
several  "life-size  mannequins,"  including  one  of  a widow 
wearing  "a  black-veiled  hat”  and  one  of  a bride  wearing  "a 
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flowing  veil  of  white  marquisette”  ( RT  140).  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  scene  of  Summer  and  Smoke.  Alma  wears  a veil,  and 
after  seeing  the  Young  Man,  she  "pushes  her  veil  back  with  an 
uncertain  gesture”  (SS  123).  This  "uncertain  gesture,"  like 
the  theater’s  own  "uncertain  gesture"  as  it  raises  its  curtain 
and  a performance  begins,  is  also  my  “uncertain  gesture”  as 
I begin. 

In  allowing  herself  to  be  unveiled,  Alma  invites  the 
Stranger  to  make  love  to  her,  just  as  in  Cami no  Real  . 
Esmeralda  invites  Kilroy  to  make  love  to  her,  although  Kilroy 
must  first  try  to  convince  her  that  he  is  "sincere"  and 
" gentle . ” 

KILROY: 

Would  you  believe  I am  sincere  and  gentle? 

ESMERALDA: 

I would  believe  that  you  believe  that  you  are 
. . . For  a whi 1 e . . . 

KILROY: 

Everything  is  for  a while.  For  a while  is  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  Baby!  Now? — Now? 

ESMERALDA: 

Yes,  now,  but  be  gentle! — gentle  . . . 

fHe  delicately  lifts  a corner  of  her  veil.  She  utters 
a soft  crv.  He  lifts  it  further.  She  cries  out  again. 
A bit  further  ...  He  turns  the  spangled  veil  all  the 
way  up  from  her  face. ] 

(CR  131-132) 

In  the  original  version  of  the  play,  Ten  Blocks  on  the  Camino 
Real . Kilroy  is  more  assertive,  going  as  far  as  to  seize  her 
head  and  draw  it  forcibly  toward  him  while  turning  up  the 
veil.  In  both  versions,  the  characters  repeat  the  incantatory 
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phrase  "I  am  sincere."  One  could  read  the  theater  itself  here 
as  insisting  on  both  its  own  sincerity  and  its  hope  for 
sincerity  from  its  spectators-readers . In  Ten  Blocks, 
however,  after  the  veil  has  been  lifted  all  the  way  up, 
Esmeralda’s  face,  "revealed  for  the  first  time,  is  drawn  into 
a look  of  oblivious  and  ecstatic  pain"  (AB  67),  and,  as  in 
Cami no  Real . she  says  "Is  that  all?"  (AB  67,  CR  132),  to  which 
Kilroy  replies  meekly,  "I  am  tired"  (AB  67,  CR  133). 
Esmeralda’s  "Is  that  all?”  may  be  an  expression  of  the 
theater’s  disappointment  in  the  spectator-reader ’ s attempt  to 
grapple  with  its  mysteries,  to  satisfy  its  need  to  be  both 
appreciated  and  understood. 

Kilroy’s  "Everything’s  for  a while"  (AB  66,  CR  132)  may 
be  an  expression  of  the  theater’s  evanescence.  Cami no  Real . 
in  fact,  may  be  seen  as  emphasizing  the  "here  and  now"  or  "the 
presence  of  theater"  again  and  again.  One  meaning  of 
"present”  is  "being  in  a specified  or  understood  place" 
(Webster’s  Third  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language ) . 1 Thus,  when  faced  with  a possible  ride  in  the 
streetcl eaners ’ barrel , Kilroy  claims,  "Kilroy  is  here  and 
he’s  not  about  to  be  there!  If  he  can  help  it  . . ."  (CR  41). 
Other  characters  want  to  ensure,  as  if  there  were  some  doubt 
about  this,  that  people  realize  that  they  are  "present": 
Kilroy  says  to  Jacques,  "My  name’s  Kilroy.  I’m  here,”  to 


’Hereafter  referred  to  as  simply  Webster ’ s . 
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which  the  latter  replies,  "Mine  is  Casanova.  I’m  here,  too' 
(CR  42).  I wonder  what  they  mean  by  "here"?  Do  they  mean  on 
the  Camino  Real,  or  on  the  stage  or  in  the  theater? 

A second  definition  of  "present"  is  "of  or  at  this  time, 
existing  or  happening  now;  in  progress"  ( Webster  ’ s ) . This  may 
be  the  "present"  that  Kilroy  is  thinking  of  when  near  the 
beginning  of  the  play,  seeing  the  phrase  "Kilroy  is  Coming!" 
on  the  wall,  he  rubs  out  "Coming,"  replacing  it  with  the  word 
"Here!"  ( CR  24).  At  the  end  of  the  play  before  walking  off 
through  the  arch  that  leads  to  Terra  Incognita,  he  "scratches 
out  the  verb  'is’  and  prints  the  correction  'was’"  (CR  160). 
Following  Quixote’s  parting  words,  "The  violets  in  the 
mountains  have  broken  the  rocks"  (CR  161),  Gutman  announces 
to  the  audience  "The  Curtain  Line  has  been  spoken"  (CR  161), 
and  says  "To  the  wings : " "Bring  it  down!"  (CR  161).  The  play, 
then,  would  seem  to  be  neatly  enclosed  between  a curtain 
rising  (CR  2)  and  a curtain  falling  (CR  161),  between  a past 
(before  the  curtain  rose)  and  a future  (after  the  curtain 
falls).  It  is  not  only  Kilroy  and  the  play  itself,  then,  but 
by  extension  the  theater  in  general  that  is  present  in  the 
space  between  "Coming"  and  "was." 

If  anything  is  being  unveiled  when  the  curtain  goes  up 
to  herald  the  beginning  of  the  play,  then,  it  is  this 
mysterious  "presence  of  theater."  One  philosopher  who  has 
been  very  much  concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
unveiling  and  truth  is  Jacques  Derrida.  He  argues  that 
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"truth"  really  means  two  different  things:  it  can  refer  both 
to  "the  unveiling  of  what  lies  concealed  in  oblivion 
(aletheia) . the  veil  lifted  or  raised  ( relev£)  from  the  thing 
itself,"  and  to  "agreement  ( homoi osi s or  adaeguati o ) , a 
relation  of  resemblance  or  equality  between  a re-presentati on 
and  a thing  (unveiled,  present)"  ( Pi ssemi nation  192-93). 

In  the  theater  the  question  is — can  the  raising  of  a 
curtain  give  us  the  truth?  Williams’  characters  claim  that 
they  are  sincere — repeating  over  and  over  again,  "I  am 
sincere/  I am  sincere/  I am  sincere/  I am  sincere/"  (CR  132), 
but  isn’t  this  just  a pose  of  sincerity?  Many  Williams 
scholars  seem  to  believe  that  the  theater  can  convey  truth 
according  to  Derrida’s  second  definition,  "a  relation  of 
resemblance  between  a re-presentati on  and  a thing."  Thomas 
Allen  Greenfield,  for  example,  sees  resemblances  between 
situations  in  Williams’  plays  and  problems  in  society, 
especially  that  of  reconciling  "meaningless,  rationalized 
modern  work"  and  "the  passion  and  the  romance  . . . the 
lifeblood  of  men  who  are  intellectually  and  spiritually  alive" 
(Work  and  the  Work  Ethic  in  American  Drama  119).  Many  have 
seen  Williams’  plays  as  conveying  truths  about  the  South,  the 
inner  workings  of  the  mind,  or  both  of  these.2  These  critics 

2See,  for  example,  Peggy  Prenshaw,  "The  Paradoxical 
Southern  World  of  Tennessee  Williams"  (in  Tharpe,  5-29);  Jacob 
H.  Adler,  "Tennessee  Williams  South:  the  Culture  and  the 
Power"  (in  Tharpe,  30-52);  Nancy  M.  Tischler,  "A  Gallery  of 
Witches"  (in  Tharpe,  494-509);  Milly  S.  Barranger,  "New 
Orleans  as  Theatrical  Image  in  Plays  by  Tennessee  Williams"; 
Ted  R.  Spivey,  REVIVAL:  Southern  Writers  in  the  Modern  Citv: 


read  Williams’  plays  as  mimetic,  as  works  of  psychological  or 
sociological  realism. 

I do  not  deny  these  critics’  claims,  for  I do  not  argue 
that  Williams’  theater  is  anti-mimetic.  Indeed,  in  this 
chapter  I propose  to  focus  on  the  notion  of  metadrama. 
Richard  Hornby  defines  metadrama  (sometimes  called 
"metatheater"  or  "metafiction  in  drama")  as  "drama  about 
drama,”  and  points  out  that  "it  occurs  whenever  the  subject 
of  a play  turns  out  to  be,  in  some  sense,  drama  itself" 
(Drama.  Metadrama,  and  Perception  31).  The  suggestion  here 
is  that  as  opposed  to  or  in  addition  to  re-presenti ng  a thing- 
-for  example,  a psychological  or  sociological  thing — plays 
represent  their  own  nature  as  plays.  Metadramatic  scholars, 
like  Hornby,  see  plays  as  turning  inward  to  explore  their  own 
reality  as  plays,  but  I want  to  try  to  understand  what  that 
real i ty  could  be. 

In  the  passage  from  Camino  Real  cited  earlier,  Kilroy 
said  that  "Everything  is  for  a while"  and  I suggested  that 
this  could  be  seen  as  raising  the  issue  of  the  "presence"  of 
theater.  One  obvious  question  is,  If  it  is  only  for  a while, 
how  can  we  catch  and  describe  it,  saying,  "Ah,  Yes,  this  is 
drama"?  There  may  be  a connection  between  the  play  of  the 
theater’s  curtain  and  the  play  of  the  hymen.  For  Derrida, 


Thomas  E.  Porter,  Myth  and  Modern  American  Drama:  W.  David 
Sievers,  Freud  on  Broadway,  and  Arthur  Ganz,  "Tennessee 
Williams:  A Desperate  Morality." 
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"the  hymen  is  neither  confusion  nor  distinction,  neither 
identity  nor  difference,  neither  consummation  nor  virginity, 
neither  the  veil  nor  the  unveiling.  . . " ( Positions  43). 
According  to  Johnson,  Derrida  makes  use  of  the  double  meaning 
of  the  word  "hymen:”  "membrane"  and  "marriage"  (Transl ator ’ s 
Introduction  to  Pi ssemi nation  xxvii),  for  it  is  neither  one 
of  these  and  both  at  the  same  time.  Esmeralda’s  membrane  is 
both  intact  (she  tells  Kilroy,  "You  have  to  be  gentle  with  me 
because  you’re  the  first"  [CR  130]),  and  it  is  broken  (she 
admits  to  Kilroy  that  there  have  been  other  fiestas,  and 
suggests  that  "Each  one’s  the  first  one"  [CR  130]).  Her 
virginity  is  both  lost  and  restored,  at  the  same  time  as  being 
neither  of  these.  The  logic  of  Williams’  text  is  in  keeping 
with  Derrida’s  conception  of  "Nei ther/nor , that  is 
simultaneously  either/or”  ( Positions  43).  Like  the  hymen, 
Williams’  text  embodies  a consummation  and  a virginity,  which 
is  neither  a consummation  nor  a virginity.  Esmeralda  has 
already  lost  her  virginity,  but  it  is  miraculously  restored 
by  the  moon,  then  it  is  lost  again  and  restored  again  ad 
infinitum.  Each  time,  the  loss  of  virginity  may  be  associated 
with  an  unveiling  which  is  also  an  erasure  of  the  difference 
between  presence  and  absence. 

Esmeralda’s  hymen  is  both  intact  and  broken,  her 
virginity  is  both  present  and  absent.  Similarly  the  theater 
is  caught  in  the  play  between  presence  and  absence,  between 
unveiling  and  veiling.  We  will  see  many  examples  in  Williams’ 
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texts  of  undecidability — where  language  unsettles  our 
attempts  to  pinpoint  metadrama,  that  is  to  read  the  plays  as 
being  about  plays,  and  we  may  find  that  the  plays  are  not  able 
to  re-present  their  own  reality  as  plays.  Instead  of  an 
aletheia.  we  may  find  only  what  Derrida  calls  "a  wink  of  the 
hymen"  ( Pi ssemi nation  261). 

Surely  any  play  is  automatically  about  playing,  and 
metadrama  may  be  a part  of  this  playing.  In  the  case  of 
Williams’  theater,  however,  this  does  not  prevent  the  texts 
from  being  serious.  Williams  may  help  us  to  refine  our 
concept  not  only  of  metadrama  but  also  of  play. 

I may  be  accused  of  reading  Williams’  texts  as  if  they 
were  written  by  Nabokov,  Pynchon,  or  Joyce;  but  I believe  that 
Williams’  texts  encourage  us  to  participate  in  a game.  I am 
referring  to  a game  that  is  played  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  elucidating  a text,  and  indeed  a corpus,  which 
is  far  richer,  far  more  subtle  than  many  commentators  may  have 
led  us  to  believe.  The  richness  of  these  plays  may  account 
for  the  extreme  difficulties  encountered  by  those  faced  with 
the  task  of  translating  them  into  other  languages.3 

While  not  claiming  that  Williams’  theater  is  antimimetic, 

I do  suggest  that  we  should  not  be  content  to  sit  back  with 


3See,  for  example,  Gilbert  Debusscher,  "L’Amerique  au 
Pays  de  Nulle  Part:  patronymes  et  toponymes  dans  La  Menagerie 
de  Verre : " and  Ortrun  Zuber,  The  Language  of  the  Theatre: 
Problems  in  the  Translation  and  Transposition  of  Drama.  Page 
to  Stage:  Theater  as  Translation,  and  "The  Translation  of  Non- 
Verbal  Signs  in  Drama." 
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any  one  mimetic  reading.  We  should  try  to  become,  in  Roland 
Barthes’  terms,  active  producers  of  a text  rather  than  passive 
consumers.4  We  may  only  be  able  to  do  this  if  we  realize  that 
there  are  elements  in  Williams’  texts  that  enable  them  to 
resist  the  confines  of  the  so-called  "realism"  with  which  they 
have  been  perhaps  too  frequently  and  too  hastily  associated. 
These  elements  can  be  described  in  one  word:  play. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  I begin  with  an  examination 
of  poker-playing  because  one  of  the  problems  of  metadrama  is 
the  problem  of  role  play  and  because  role  play  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  game  of  poker.  I then  explore  certain 
metaphors  of  drama  as  they  appear  in  Williams’  texts;  and  I 
trace  these  metaphors  or  "threads,"  as  I call  them,  through 
several  of  Williams’  texts  and  other  writers’  texts.  I 
discover  that  Williams’  texts  encompass  many  different  notions 
of  theater.  I move  from  the  concept  of  theater  as  a kind  of 
game  (a  game  of  poker)  to  theater  as  magical.  I then  move 


4I  am  drawing  here  on  Roland  Barthes’  distinction  between 
the  "readerly"  ( 1 isible)  and  the  "writerly"  ( scr i pt i bl e ) text 
(see  SZ  4).  I do  not  want  to  say,  however,  that  Williams’ 
texts  are  "writerly"  because  "the  writerly  text,"  according 
to  Barthes,  "is  ourselves  writing"  (SZ  5).  Williams’  texts, 
like  all  "classic"  texts,  are  "readerly."  "Our  literature  is 
character i zed , " says  Barthes,  “by  the  pitiless  divorce  which 
the  literary  institution  maintains  between  the  producer  of  a 
text  and  its  user,  between  its  owner  and  its  consumer,  between 
its  author  and  its  reader.  The  reader  is  thereby  plunged  into 
a kind  of  idleness — he  is  intransitive;  he  is,  in  short, 
serious : instead  of  functioning  himself,  instead  of  gaining 
access  to  the  magic  of  the  signifier,  to  the  pleasure  of 
writing,  he  is  left  with  no  more  than  the  poor  freedom  either 
to  accept  or  reject  the  text  ..."  (SZ  4). 
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through  a gypsy’s  crystal  ball  to  the  not  unrelated  notion  of 
theater  as  a world  of  glass  and  mirrors.  This  leads,  in  turn, 
to  the  notion  of  the  theater  as  a body.  The  body  in  or  of 
Williams’  theater  becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  cruising 
and  the  desire  for  or  of  "strangers"  (the  audience).  Finally, 
the  notion  of  "carnival"  disrupts  the  idea  of  a clear  divide 
between  play  (or  players)  and  audience. 

I find  that  each  attempt  to  curtain  off  metadrama  is 
unsuccessful.  Each  attempt  simply  leads  to  another  attempt. 
Although  drama  or  metadrama,  however,  will  not  be  contained 
or  fixed  in  any  one  metaphor,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
metaphors  are  inept.  It  is  as  if  a part  of  drama  or  metadrama 
is  always  peeping  out  through  the  curtain,  winking  at  the 
would-be  metadramatic  scholar,  laughing,  and  declaring,  "Ha, 
ha,  ha,  you  can’t  catch  me!"  Part  of  the  reason  for 
disruption  within  any  concept  of  metadrama  is  play,  the  very 
concept  with  which  I begin. 

In  the  final  section  of  this  chapter,  as  in  the  final 
sections  of  the  chapters  that  follow,  I turn  to  the  question 
of  Williams’  signature.  I attempt  to  show  that  some  of  the 
metaphors  of  drama  apply  to  Williams’  life.  I suggest  that 
certain  passages  from  Camino  Real  may  be  read  as  pointing  not 
only  to  a playwright,  but  to  one  particular  playwright, 
Tennessee  Williams.  I decide,  however,  that  just  as  with 
metadrama,  where  an  overabundance  of  metaphors  made  it 
difficult  to  define  or  limit  metadrama,  an  overabundance  of 
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ways  in  which  Williams  may  sign  as  a playwright  makes  it 
difficult  to  define  or  limit  Tennessee  Williams’  signature. 
I then  return  to  the  play  of  language  and  suggest  that  I may 
be  more  successful  in  my  attempt  to  delineate  Williams’ 
signature  through  a consideration  of  questions  of 
i ntertextual i ty  and  metalanguage. 

Poker-pi  ay i ng 

In  Games  Authors  Play.  Peter  Hutchinson  suggests  that 
play  is  "more  superficial,  ostentatious,"  "less  organized  and 
less  controlled"  than  a game.  The  latter  is  "more  of  a 
challenge,"  "not  as  obvious,"  and  "entails  some  humorous  or 
spontaneous  qualities"  (13-14).  In  any  text  where  an  actual 
game  occurs,  baseball,  chess,  dominoes,  one  could  see  the  game 
as  functioning  as  a kind  of  parallel  to  the  main  narrative, 
what  Hutchinson  calls  "an  interior  duplication  of  the 
narrative"  (23)  or  "construction  en  abvme"  (28).  Although, 
clearly,  a game  is  not  a "real"  play,  I suggest  that  a game 
in  a play  can  be  seen  as  commenting  in  some  way  on  the  play 
that  surrounds  it;  the  game  has  a subtle  relationship  with  the 
play,  and  consequently,  the  play  may  exemplify  the  "humorous 
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or  spontaneous  qualities"  that  are  the  prerequisite  of  a 
game . 5 

Thematically,  the  poker-playing  in  Streetcar  can  be  seen 
as  providing  a contrast  between  the  male  world  and  the  female 
world,  or  "between  the  crude  sensibilities  of  Working  Class 
poker  players  and  the  delicacies  of  two  Southern  women,"  but 
before  making  such  claims,  why  don’t  we  pause  for  a moment  to 
consider  what  is  at  stake  here?  We  know  that  at  one  stage 
Williams  called  the  play  The  Poker  Night,  and  "during  the  New 
York  run  of  The  Glass  Menagerie,"  the  play  that  was  eventually 
to  become  Streetcar  "had  only  card  scenes;  there  was 
considerable  atmosphere  and  dramatic  tension,  but  the 
narrative  was  undeveloped."  The  outer  play  of  Streetcar . 
then,  must  have  developed  around  this  inner  play,  this  game, 
this  game  of  cards,  for  which  Williams  provided  the  scene, 
"his  hotel  room,"  as  well  as  "cards  and  chips  and  liquor  and 
foods"  (Spoto  118).  One  can  imagine  the  playwright  scurrying 
around  the  table  and  writing  down  phrases  that  would  appear 
in  the  play:  "Anything  wild  this  deal?"  "One-eyed  jacks  are 
wild"  ( SND  45);  "Drew  to  an  inside  straight  and  made  it,  by 
God!"  (SND  131);  "This  game  is  seven-card  stud"  (SND  142). 


5Although,  below,  I examine  the  relationship  between 
poker-playing  and  the  play  Streetcar  that  contains  the  poker- 
playing, it  should  be  noted  that  Williams  has  written  at  least 
one  play  that  would  fit  into  the  more  conventioanl 
metadramatic  conception  of  a play  within  a play.  I am 
referring  to  the  play  Outcry  which  contains  The  Two-Character 
Play. 
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Roger  Caillois  has  "categorized  games  according  to  the 
dominant  role  involved:  whether  competition  [agon],  chance 
[alea],  simulation  [mimicry],  or  vertigo  [ilinx]"  (see 
Hutchinson  6). 6 Any  one  of  these  four  roles  can  be  the 
dominant  role.  In  the  case  of  poker,  clearly  the  game 
involves  competition  and  chance.  The  nature  of  the  game  is, 
in  fact,  foregrounded  at  the  beginning  of  Streetcar’s  final 
scene : 


STANLEY: 

Drew  to  an  inside  straight  and  made  it,  by  God. 

PABLO: 

Maldita  sea  tu  suerte! 

STANLEY: 

Put  it  in  English,  greasebal 1 . 

PABLO: 

I am  cursing  your  rutting  luck. 

STANLEY  [prodigiously  elated! : 

You  know  what  luck  is?  Luck  is  believing  you’re  lucky. 
Take  at  Solerno.  I believed  I was  lucky.  I figured 
that  4 out  of  5 would  not  come  through  but  I would 
. . . and  I did.  I put  that  down  as  a rule.  To  hold 

front  position  in  this  rat  race  you’ve  got  to  believe 
you  are  lucky. 

MITCH: 

You  ...  you  ...  you  ...  Brag.  ...  brag  ...  bull  ... 
bul  1 . 

( SND  131 ) 

No  matter  how  much  Stanley  brags  ("brag"  incidentally  is  the 
name  of  a British  card  game  which  is  equivalent  to  poker),  the 
outcome  of  the  game  is  influenced  by  chance.  Any  one  who  has 


6Hutchinson  is  drawing  upon  Caillois’  Man.  Play  and 
Games . 
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experienced  the  thrill  of  poker,  or  just  been  around  a poker 
game  where  a lot  of  money  was  at  stake,  will  also  know  that 
vertigo,  "the  sense  of  giddiness  which  humans  find  both 
alarming  and  attractive"  (Hutchinson  6),  is  also  a factor. 
Finally,  simulation,  which  for  Caillois,  included  "all  forms 
of  impersonation,  of  becoming  an  illusory  person  and  behaving 
accordingly"  (Hutchinson  6),  is  another  factor.  Webster ’ s 
defines  stud  poker  as  "poker  in  which  each  player  is  dealt  his 
first  card  face-down  and  his  other  four  cards  face-up  with  a 
round  of  betting  taking  place  after  each  of  the  last  four 
rounds."  Everything  depends  on  that  first  card,  the  one  that 
is  face  down  and  that  you  alone  are  allowed  to  look  at.  The 
best  players  are  those  whose  behavior  leads  you  to  believe 
that  their  hands  are  good,  but  not  quite  as  good  as  your  own, 
with  the  result  that  you  will  go  on  putting  money  in  the  pot, 
all  of  which  will  eventually  be  lost.  Alternatively,  they  may 
be  able  to  convince  you  that  their  hand  is  very  good,  causing 
you  to  stack  your  hand  when  in  fact  your  hand  turns  out  to  be 
stronger  than  theirs.  The  trick  then  is  to  pretend  that  you 
have  quite  a good  hand  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a very  good  one 
or  to  pretend  that  you  have  a great  hand  when,  in  fact,  you 
really  have  nothing  at  all — and  get  away  with  it.  During  the 
betting,  if  you  wager  a lot  of  money,  this  could  mean  one  of 
two  things:  either  you  are  very  confident  that  you  have  the 
winning  hand  or  that  you  are  bluffing  and  simply  trying  to 
scare  away  the  opposition.  If  you  wager  a lot  of  money  only 
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when  you  have  a good  hand,  people  will  get  the  idea  that  you 
do  not  bluff,  and  your  play  will  become  predictable.  The 
great  poker  player,  however,  is  unpredictable:  he  is  the  great 
master  of  simulation,  the  master  of  pretense.  He  appears  very 
confident  when  he  is  really  not  confident  at  all,  and  he 
appears  very  anxious  when  he  is  really  very  confident. 
Stanley  may  be  right  when  he  says  you  have  to  believe  you  are 
lucky,  but  the  trick  is  not  to  let  the  other  know  what  you  are 
thinking.  You  have  to  be  a master  of  the  art  of  simulation. 

The  same  roles  that  are  operating  in  games,  especially 
stud-poker,  operate  in  the  rest  of  the  play.  There  is 
competition  between  the  characters — especially  between  Stanley 
and  Blanche.  The  men  compete  for  women — making  Pablo’s  cursing 
of  Stanley’s  "rutting  luck"  a reference  to  his  success  not 
just  at  cards  but  also  with  women.  The  competition  can  be 
seen  in  more  general  terms.  Anca  Vlasopolos,  for  example, 
argues  that  "it  is  the  conflict  between  two  versions  of 
history  struggling  for  authority  that  should  be  salient  for 
us"  ("Authorizing  History:  Victimization  in  A Streetcar  Named 
Desi re"  325).  Chance  is  obviously  a factor  in  who  will  win 
that  competition,  and  also  we  may  recall  that  in  scene  6, 
Blanche  and  Mitch  return  to  the  Kowalski  household  after 
spending  some  time,  "probably,"  at  an  amusement  park  because 
Mitch  is  carrying  "a  plaster  statuette  of  Mae  West,  the  sort 
of  prize  won  at  shooting  galleries  and  carnival  games  of 
chance"  ( SND  85).  Vertigo,  dizziness  is  a sensation 
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experienced  by  Blanche;  but  above  all  in  Streetcar , as  in 
stud-poker,  it  is  simulation  that  is  crucial:  play-acting. 

When  one  plays  poker  one  is  not  participating  in  a play, 
but  poker  does  involve  play-acting,  and  so  the  poker  scenes 
in  Streetcar  duplicate  part  of  the  play  that  surrounds  them. 
To  be  aware  of  this,  the  reader  (or  spectator)  has  to  forget 
about  the  play  as  being  mimetic  or  didactic,  and  realize  he 
or  she  is  really  being  drawn  into  a game.  The  card  players, 
Stanley,  Steve,  Pablo,  and  Mitch  are  not  the  only  players;  for 
clearly  Blanche  and  Stella  are  also  playing  (competing  for 
Stanley,  for  example).  As  one  moves  outward  from  the  card 
game  to  the  outer  play  which  encases  it,  provides  it,  if  you 
will,  with  a home — a home  that  in  this  case  happens  to  be 
Stanley’s — one  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  author  is 
behind  all  this,  in  some  way,  controlling  the  game.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  suspects,  as  I do,  that  the  author  cannot 
possibly  be  aware  of  every  aspect  of  the  game,  or  even  in  some 
cases,  aware  that  there  is  any  game  at  all,  one  begins  to 
think  that  the  game  is  taking  place  simply  between  text  and 
reader.  Re-reading  his  "finished"  play  or  seeing  a production 
of  his  play,  the  author  is  just  another  reader  (not 
necessarily  the  best  reader).  Author  and  reader  are  then 
faced  with  the  same  object:  the  text. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  language  of  the  card-playing 
scenes  links  those  scenes  to  the  rest  of  the  play.  Blanche, 
in  a way,  is  the  wild  card  in  the  game  of  Streetcar . At  the 
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beginning  of  scene  3,  "The  Poker  Night,"  Steve  says,  "Anything 
wild  this  deal?"  ( SND  45).  Later  Mitch  accuses  Blanche  of 
lapping  up  Stanley’s  liquor,  "like  a wild  cat!"  (SND  115). 
The  thing  about  the  wild  card  is  that  it  assumes  a value 
different  to  its  ordinary  value.  Although  it  looks  like  an 
ordinary  card,  once  it  has  been  declared  to  be  the  wild  card, 
it  can  function  as  any  other  card — any  card  that  suits  your 
hand.  Thus  it  can  dispense  with  the  role  that  it  usually 
plays  and  play  a great  variety  of  other  roles. 

In  all  plays  characters  play  roles,  but  in  Streetcar . the 
role  playing  is  made  very  explicit.  Hornby  suggests  that  one 
character i sti c of  "overt  metadrama"  is  "role  playing  within 
the  role"  (Drama.  Metadrama,  and  Perception  32).  It  is  the 
phenomenon  where  "a  character  for  some  reason  takes  on  a role 
that  is  different  from  his  usual  self"  (67).  This  clearly 
involves  "simulation"  (the  character i st i c , par  excellence,  of 
the  game  of  poker),  and  this  aspect  of  metadrama  in  Streetcar 
we  could  call  "the  wild  card  phenomenon." 

In  scene  2 of  Streetcar . before  any  card  playing  has 
taken  place,  Blanche  and  Stanley  talk  cards: 

BLANCHE: 

You’re  simple,  strai ghtf orward  and  honest,  a little 
bit  on  the  primitive  side  I should  think.  To  interest 
a woman  you  would  have  to — fShe  pauses  with  an 
indefinite  gesture. ] 

STANLEY  [slowly]  : 

Lay  . . . her  cards  on  the  table. 
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BLANCHE: 

. . . All  right;  now  Mr.  Kowalski,  let  us  proceed 

without  any  more  double-talk.  I’m  ready  to  answer  all 

questions.  I’ve  nothing  to  hide.  . . . (SND  39-40) 

After  Stanley  brings  up  the  question  of  the  Napoleonic  code, 
and  Blanche  comments  on  his  "impressive  judicial  air,"  she 
"sprays  herself  with  her  atomizer;  then  playfully  sprays  him 
with  it,"  after  which,  "he  seizes  the  atomizer  and  slams  it 
down  on  the  dresser,"  and  “she  throws  back  her  head  and 
1 aughs " ( SND  41). 

STANLEY: 

If  I didn’t  know  that  you  was  my  wife’s  sister  I’d 
get  ideas  about  you! 

BLANCHE: 

Such  as  what! 

STANLEY: 

Don’t  play  so  dumb.  You  know  what! 

BLANCHE  f she  puts  the  atomizer  on  the  table!  : 

All  right.  Cards  on  the  table.  That  suits  me.  [She 
turns  to  Stanlev.1  I know  I fib  a good  deal.  After 
all  a woman’s  charm  is  fifty  per  cent  illusion. 

(SND  41  ) 

The  best  metaphor  for  the  absence  of  dissimulation  that 
Stanley  can  come  up  with  is  "cards  on  the  table."  The 
question  is — is  such  a position  possible?  We  recall  that  even 
in  stud-poker  one  of  the  cards  is  face  down.  Blanche’s  "I’ve 
nothing  to  hide"  suggests  that  she  is  above  dissimulation,  but 
immediately  after  apparently  agreeing  to  "cards  on  the  table," 
by  saying  "That  suits  me"  (we  catch  the  allusion  to  the 
"suits"  in  a pack  of  cards),  she  says  that  she  "fibs  a good 
deal"  (we  catch  the  allusion  to  the  "deal"  in  card  games). 
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In  fact,  both  characters  are  aware  of  each  other’s 
acting:  Blanche’s  comment  on  Stanley’s  "impressive  judicial 

air"  suggests  that  he  is  putting  on  airs,  performing;  and  of 
course,  Stanley’s  comment  on  Blanche’s  playing  "dumb" 
suggests  that  she  too  is  performing.  Thus,  their  conversation 
may  be  read  as  a continuation  of  or  prelude  to  the  poker  game, 
and  a parallel  is  established  between  the  acting  and  poker- 
playing. 

Individual  characters  also  try  to  get  other  characters 
to  "act"  in  the  way  they  want  them  to  act,  to  play  the  role 
they  want  them  to  play.  In  scene  6,  for  example,  Blanche 
tries  to  get  Mitch  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  Paris: 

BLANCHE: 

We  are  going  to  be  very  Bohemian.  We  are  going  to 
pretend  that  we  are  sitting  in  a cafe  on  the  Left  Bank 
in  Paris!  \ She  lights  a candle  stub  and  puts  it  in  a 
bottle . 1 Je  suis  la  Dame  aux  Camellias!  Vous  §tes 
Armand ! 

( SND  88) 

Not  understanding  French,  Mitch  cannot  play  the  role  she  wants 
him  to  play,  but  this  does  not  prevent  her  from  playing  her 
little  game,  "Voulez-vous  couchez  avec  moi  ce  soir?  Vous  ne 
comprenez  pas?  Ah.  quelle  dommage! — I mean  it’s  a damned  good 
thing"  (SND  88).  We  may  ask — Is  it  really  a shame  or  not? 
Perhaps  she  would  like  to  sleep  with  Mitch,  and  really  means 
it  when  she  says,  "Ah,  quelle  dommage!"  We  wonder  if  she  ever 
really  plays  herself.  Although  later  in  the  play  Mitch  says, 
"I  like  you  to  be  exactly  the  way  that  you  are  . . . " (87), 
does  he  really  know  how  she  is?  Does  anybody  know  how  she  is? 
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This  points  to  the  problem  with  the  metadramatic  notion  that 
characters  play  roles  within  roles.  How  can  the  role  within 
which  they  play  roles  be  specified?  In  Streetcar,  then,  what 
is  Blanche’s  role  within  which  she  plays  the  other  roles?  In 
poker  a player  may  let  the  wild  card  function  as  itself  (i.e. 
at  its  face  value),  but  in  theater  how  can  the  character 
function  as  himself  or  herself,  in  other  words,  have  any  role 
outside  of  role  playing? 

Blanche  then  always  has  to  be  an  actress  and  can  never 
be  herself.  In  scene  6 Blanche  attempts  to  play  La  Dame  au 
Camellias.  In  the  following  scene,  when  Stanley  tries  to 
explain  Blanche’s  past  to  Stella,  his  language  reflects  his 
awareness  of  Blanche’s  play  acting: 

The  trouble  with  Dame  Blanche  is  that  she  couldn’t 
put  on  her  act  any  more  in  Laurel!  They  got  wised  up 
after  two  or  three  dates  with  her  and  then  they  quit,  and 
she  goes  on  to  another,  the  same  old  act,  same  old  hooey! 

That’s  why  she’s  here  this  summer,  visiting 
royalty,  putting  on  all  this  act.  . . . 

( SND  100) 

During  this  account,  Blanche  is  singing  about  "a  paper  moon," 
"It  wouldn’t  be  make-believe/  If  you  believed  in  me!"  drawing 
even  more  attention  to  her  role  as  an  actress.  Stanley’s 
various  names  for  her  indicate  some  of  her  roles,  "Dame 
Blanche,  "Sister  Blanche,"  "Hoity-Toity,"  and  so  on.  Her 
incessant  role  playing  is  reflected  in  her  constant  need  for 
costume  changes;  of  course,  "clothes  are  [her]  passion!"  (SND 
38).  Throughout  the  play  she  spends  her  time  dressing  and 
undressing,  and  she  constantly  draws  attention  to  these 
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changes.  In  scene  10  she  puts  on  "a  white  satin  evening  gown 
and  a pair  of  scuffed  silver  slippers."  She  is  like  an 
actress  playing  a fairy-tale  princess,  waiting  in  her  dressing 
room,  "before  the  mirror  of  the  dressing  table"  (SND  122). 
She  is  "murmuring  excitedly  as  if  to  a group  of  spectral 
admirers"  (SND  122),  and  by  extension,  the  theater  audience. 
In  the  scene  that  follows,  inventing  a tale  about  a 
millionaire  from  Dallas  and  a miraculous  telegram,  she  has  to 
improvise  “feverishly"  (SND  120).  The  audience,  like  Stanley, 
quickly  senses  that  nothing  she  says  can  be  taken  at  its  face 
value.  "And  look  at  yourself!"  says  Stanley,  "Take  a look 
at  yourself  in  that  worn  out  Mardi  Gras  outfit,  rented  for 
fifteen  cents  from  some  rag-picker!  And  with  that  crazy  crown 
on!  What  queen  do  you  think  you  are?"  (SND  127).  We  might 
catch  the  allusion  to  the  "queen"  in  a pack  of  cards,  but 
Stanley  has  a different  queen  in  mind,  "the  Queen  of  the 
Nile!"  (SND  127-28). 

This  obsessive  role  playing,  which  involves  so  many 
characters  not  just  in  transforming  themselves  into  other 
people,  but  transforming  one  scene  into  another  scene  as 
Blanche  transforms  the  Kowalski  apartment  into  a cafe  on  the 
Left  Bank  and  later  an  Egyptian  palace,  is  a widespread 
feature  of  the  Williams’  corpus.  Blanche’s  sensibility  in 
this  regard  is  shared  by  characters  like  Lady  ( Orpheus 
Descend i ng ) . Amanda  ( Menager i e ) . and  many  others. 
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Lady  goes  to  a beauty  parlor  and  dresses  up  for  the 
opening  of  the  artificial  wine-garden  that  she  creates  in  the 
confectionery  store,  as  if  she  were  preparing  for  the  opening 
night  of  a play.  She  creates  (or  recreates)  "a  make-believe 
orchard"  (OD  142)  with  an  electric  moon,  silver  paper  stars, 
and  an  electric  vine.  Hamlet-like,  she  creates  a play,  not 
"where-in  to  catch  the  conscience  of  a king,"  but  perhaps  to 
catch  the  conscience  of  her  husband,  Jabe,  who  murdered  her 
father  in  a similar  wine-garden.  Lady  is  aware  that  she  is 
putting  on  a "show,"  for  she  uses  this  word,  when  she 
exclaims,  "The  show  is  over.  The  monkey  is  dead"  (OD  142). 
Here  she  echoes  the  words  used  by  her  father  when  another  show 
was  over  many  years  ago.  Her  father  used  to  give  street- 
performances  on  a grind-organ  after  which  he  would  send  round 
a monkey  holding  out  a tambourine  for  contributions  from  the 
audience.  One  day  after  he  had  "danced  too  much  in  the  sun" 
("too  much  in  the  sun"  is,  of  course,  another  echo  from 
Hamlet ) , the  monkey  died,  leaving  the  father  to  turn  to  the 
audience,  and  declare  "The  show  is  over,  the  monkey  is  dead" 
(OD  125). 

In  Menager i e . Amanda  Wingfield  is  as  concerned  with 
recreating  scenes  as  Lady  is  in  Orpheus  Descending.  In 
particular,  she  endeavors  to  recreate  the  scene  of  the 
Southern  belle  eagerly  sought  after  by  her  seventeen 
gent lemen-cal 1 ers . As  Edmund  A.  Napieralske  points  out, 
"Amanda  not  only  dramatizes  her  own  behavior  and  image  of 
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herself,  but  also  attempts  to  create  roles,  to  direct,  prompt, 
and  even  costume  the  other  characters"  ("Tennessee  Williams: 
The  Dramatic  Metaphor"  1).  A good  example  of  this  obsession 
with  role-playing  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the  play,  when 
Amanda,  Laura,  and  Tom  are  seated  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
Laura  offers  to  go  and  get  the  blanc  mange.  Amanda  says,  "No 
sister,  no  sister — you  be  the  lady  this  time  and  I’ll  be  the 
darky"  (GM  25).  Her  main  aim,  however,  is  to  get  Laura  to 
play  the  role  that  she,  herself,  played  that  jonquil  summer 
in  the  Delta;  although,  of  course,  when  the  Gentleman  Caller 
arrives,  Amanda  seems  to  be  recreating  the  role  herself 
(perhaps  recognizing,  deep-down,  that  Laura  is  quite  unsuited 
to  the  part ) . 

At  the  beginning  of  scene  2,  crying  "Deception? 
Deception?"  Amanda  deliberately  drops  her  hat  and  gloves  on 
the  floor;  "a  bit  of  acting"  says  the  stage  direction. 
Williams’  text  again  draws  attention  to  a character’s  use  of 
deception,  simulation,  role  playing.  Surely,  however,  one 
does  not  need  to  call  this  role  playing  metadramati c . The 
kind  of  role  playing  practiced  by  Blanche,  Lady,  Amanda  and 
other  Williams’  characters  may  be  a facet  not  especially  of 
drama,  but  of  life.  To  be  more  specific,  the  role  playing  may 
be  a sign  of  hysteria. 

In  a recent  issue  of  Theater  dedicated  to  examining  what 
Joel  Schechter,  in  the  introduction,  calls  "the  theatricality 
of  events  outside  the  usual  boundaries  of  theater"  (4),  Daniel 
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Gerould  examines  the  way  that  actors  have  portrayed  and 

continue  to  portray  illnesses  at  medical  conferences.  In  his 

essay,  "Imaginary  Invalids:  A Theater  of  Simulated  Patients, 

he  recalls  the  work  of  Dr.  Jean-Martin  Charcot  who  worked 

extensively  with  hysterical  patients  at  the  Salpetri6re  asylum 

in  Paris  and  discovered  the  intensity  of  the  play-acting 

element  in  hysteria.  "The  histrionic  appeal  of  hysteria  is 

evident,"  says  Gerould,  "in  the  staged  photographs  of  the 

stars  of  the  Salpetri^re,  given  titles  such  as  "Amorous 

Supplication,"  "Ecstasy,"  and  "Eroticism,"  and  published  by 

Charcot  in  three  volumes  from  1887  to  1880  as  Iconographie  de 

la  Salp£tri&re"  (13). 7 Gerould  also  argues  that 

[a]  direct  link  between  the  neurology  and  theater  of  the 
time  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Alfred  Binet  . . . who 
collaborated  with  Andr6  de  Lorde  on  several  Grand  Guignol 
medical  plays.  In  fact,  de  Lorde’s  A Lesson  at  the 
Sal petri 6re . dedicated  to  Binet,  makes  use  of  Andr6 
Pierre  Brouillet’s  celebrated  painting  "A  Clinical  Lesson 
of  Dr.  Charcot  at  the  Salp§tri§re"  [showing  a 

demonstration  with  the  star  performer,  Blanche  Wittmann 
'Queen  of  the  Hysterics’]  for  its  setting,  title,  and 
atmosphere.  (Gerould  13)8 

Curiously,  Williams’  star  performer  is  also  called  "Blanche." 
Whereas  the  former  is  called  "Queen  of  the  Hysterics,"  the 
latter  is  "Queen  of  the  Nile"  ( SND  127-28). 


7I  cannot  help  but  think  here  of  some  of  the  subtitles  to 
the  screen  legends  in  Menagerie : "Ou  sont  les  neiges  d’antan" 
(GM  27),  "Blue  Roses"  (a  phrase  taken  from  Baudelaire)  (29), 
"Annunciation"  (56),  "the  accent  of  a coming  foot"  (69), 
"Terror"  (83),  “The  Sky  Falls"  (111),  "And  so  goodbye"  (114). 

8Gerould  is  citing  Nina  Auerbach’s  Woman  and  the  Demon: 
The  Life  of  a Victorian  Mvth  31-2. 
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In  Williams’  texts,  Blanche,  Lady,  and  Amanda’s  role 
playing,  then,  may  be  seen  as  symptomatic  of  hysteria.  In 
Charcot’s  experiments  with  female  patients,  as  Gerould  points 
out,  "it  would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  true  illness 
signs  from  those  that  were  feigned"  (13).  We  recall  that 
Mitch  tells  Blanche  that  he  likes  her  just  the  way  she  is,  but 
in  Williams’  world  of  incessant  role  playing  and  constant 
transf ormat i ons , one  wonders  if  anyone  can  have  a stable 
identity,  a "real"  self  outside  of  any  role  playing.  Is  this 
an  indication  of  hysteria  (an  abnormality),  or  is  it  simply 
a fact  of  everyday  life?  As  we  saw  with  Charcot’s 
experiments,  the  line  between  hysteria  and  simple  role  playing 
is  difficult  to  draw.  Similarly,  the  distinction  between 
"real"  life  and  drama  is  hard  to  draw. 

This  problem  is  raised  in  Oscar  Budel’s  book  on 
Pirandello.  Budel  sees  the  Italian  playwright’s  title  for  a 
group  of  his  plays,  Naked  Masks  (Maschere  Nude)  as  raising  the 
question  of  whether  the  mask  is  in  the  theater  or  in  life,  and 
he  suggests  that  "it  is  never  only  either  here  or  there" 

( Pi  randel 1 o 96).  He  cites  Nicolai  Evreinov’s  view,  expressed 
in  1908,  that  theater  "originated  from  the  basic  human 
instinct  for  transformat i on  and  metamorphosis,  out  of  some 
kind  of  protean  yearning,"  and  that  "the  artist’s  duty  was 
the  active  theatr i cal i zat i on  of  life"  (97).  Words  like 
" transformat i on , " "metamorphosis,"  and  "protean  yearning"  are 
extremely  pertinent  words  for  the  kind  of  theater  that  I am 
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investigating.  On  the  second  point,  however,  on  the  "active 
theatrical ization  of  life,”  I would  argue  that,  at  least  in 
terms  of  role  playing  and  transf ormat i on , life  is  already 
inherently  theatricalized.  It  seems  now  that  the  suggestion 
that  Williams’  kind  of  theater  is  metadramatic  because  of  the 
role  playing  and  simulation  is  very  difficult  to  sustain.  We 
cannot  say  that  simply  because  there  is  role  playing,  there 
is  therefore  metadrama.  Role  playing  also  occurs  in  the  poker 
game  as  it  does  in  aspects  of  life  outside  the  theater.  In 
other  words,  the  whole  business  of  role  playing,  being  a 
feature  both  of  the  poker-game  and  hysteria,  cannot  in  itself 
be  enough  to  delineate  metadrama. 

One  might  indeed  ask  whether  people  either  on-stage  or 
off-  stage  ever  play  themselves?  Is  there  a self  outside  of 
role  playing?  Bruce  Wilshire  maintains  that  "the  self  that 
appears  behind  the  various  social  roles  it  performs  is  itself 
another  performance"  and  that  “there  is  no  essential  or  atomic 
self  behind  the  appearances"  (Role  Playing  and  Identity:  The 
Limits  of  Theater  as  Metaphor  278).  Blanche  DuBois  sings, 
"Say  it’s  only  a paper  moon.  Sailing  over  a cardboard  sea/- 
-But  it  wouldn’t  be  make-believe  If  you  believed  in  me"  ( SND 
99).  But  how  can  we  believe  in  a "real"  Blanche  DuBois,  a 
Blanche  DuBois  outside  of  her  role  playing  anymore  than  we  can 
believe  in  a President  George  Bush  outside  of  his  role  playing 
or  even  our  most  intimate  acquaintances?  How  can  we 
distinguish  Blanche’s  acting  in  the  sense  of  "doing  something" 
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from  her  "acting"  that  is  "acting"  in  the  sense  of  playing  a 
role? 


The  text  of  Streetcar  plays  with  and  may  even  tantalize 
the  reader.  It  suggests  analogies  between  the  poker-playing 
and  role  playing,  and  the  simulation,  the  "wild  card 
phenomenon,"  involved  in  both  of  these  activities  suggests  a 
link  to  metadrama.  The  text  also  allows  the  reader  to  see  a 
relationship  between  the  inner  game  (poker)  and  the  outer  game 
(the  rest  of  the  play).  The  reader’s  efforts  to  discover 

these  threads,  however,  like  the  poker-pl ayers ’ putting  money 
on  a card,  is  a chancy  affair. 

"A  text  is  not  a text,"  says  Derrida,  "unless  it  hides 
from  the  first  comer,  from  the  first  glance,  the  law  of  its 
composition  and  the  rules  of  its  game"  ( Dissemination  63),  and 
he  further  claims  that 

There  is  always  a surprise  in  store  for  the  anatomy  or 
physiology  of  any  criticism  that  might  think  that  it  had 
mastered  the  game,  surveyed  all  the  threads  at  once, 
deluding  itself,  too,  in  wanting  to  look  at  the  text 
without  touching  it,  without  laying  a hand  on  the 
'object,’  without  risking — which  is  the  only  chance  of 
entering  into  the  game,  by  getting  a few  fingers  caught- 
-the  addition  of  some  new  thread.  ( Dissemination  63) 

Of  course  Derrida’s  metaphor  for  the  text  as  a "woven  texture" 

is  rather  different  to  the  metaphor  of  the  text  as  a player 

of  the  game  of  poker.  Consequently,  instead  of  adding  a new 

thread,  I am,  at  least  for  a few  moments,  if  you  will,  sitting 

at  the  poker  table  with  Williams’  text.  I am  watching  every 

move,  speculating  about  the  identity  of  the  cards  placed  face 
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down  on  the  table,  and  I am  looking  at  the  poker  face  of  my 
opponent,  the  text.  I begin  to  wonder  whether  metadrama  has 
anything  to  do  with  Williams’  text — and  yet  I feel  that  if  the 
text  is  like  all  texts,  a "woven  texture,"  I am  following  a 
given  thread,  a hidden  thread,  and  I am  not  just  adding  "any 
old  thing"  ( Pi ssemi nation  64).  If  I am  involved  in  a game  of 
poker,  I am  not  prepared  to  play  any  old  card. 

Magic 

In  The  Theater  and  Its  Double.  Artaud  argues  that  the 
theater  is  or  should  be  the  domain  of  magic.  He  seems  to 
chastise  people  in  their  daily  lives  for  steering  clear  of 
magic:  ".  . .no  matter  how  loudly  we  clamor  for  magic  in  our 
lives,  we  are  really  afraid  of  pursuing  an  existence  entirely 
under  its  influence  and  sign"  (9),  but  “the  theater  itself  . 

. . appears  to  us,  all  in  all,"  he  says,  "to  identify  itself 
with  the  forces  of  ancient  magic"  (86).  Magic,  then,  may 
provide  us  with  another  thread  to  uncover  in  Williams’  texts, 
and  this  may  be  a metadramatic  thread. 

The  one  person  on  stage  at  the  beginning  of  Williams’ 
first  full-length  play  to  be  staged,  Battle  of  Angels,  is  a 
"wizard-like  figure,  with  . . . tiny  bells  sewn  to  his  sleeves 
. . . and  various  other  odd  tokens  or  charms  scattered  about 
his  figure  which  he  sells  to  the  superstitious"  (BA  121).  He 
offers  a "holy  stone,"  "a  lucky  token,"  to  Myra  (BA  199)  and 
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later  to  Val  , who  says,  "Sorry  but  I don’t  truck  with  that 
conjure  stuff"  (BA  212).  There  may  be  a connection  between 
the  magical  notion  of  theater  and  the  bizarre  presence  in 
Battle  of  Angels  of  this  Conjure  Man.  In  a sense,  he  is  a 
kind  of  playwright  figure.  In  the  theater,  a playwright 
cannot  speak  directly  to  us,  for  his  or  her  words  are  mediated 
by  the  characters,  or  to  be  more  precise,  by  the  actors  and 
actresses  playing  the  characters.  Similarly,  this  Conjure  Man 
never  speaks — at  least  his  words  are  never  audible,  although 
he  does  mumble  things  that  cannot  be  heard  (BA  199).  In  a 
curious  way,  then,  he  represents  the  figure  of  the  playwright, 
who  also  can  be  seen  as  selling  to  the  superstitious.  The 
Conjure  Man’s  presence  and  laughter  frames  Battle  of  Angels. 
He  laughs  at  the  end  of  the  prologue  (BA  125).  In  act  one  he 
“laughs  with  a gentle,  quiet  laughter  at  something  secret"  (BA 
143).  At  the  end  of  the  epilogue,  we  hear  his  "dry  cackling 
laughter"  as  he  spits  out  the  door  and  then  unfolds  the 
"brilliant  snakeskin  jacket,"  and  hangs  it  up  on  the  backwall, 
"above  the  shaft  of  sunlight  through  the  door"  (BA  238).  The 
Conjure  Man,  who  "seems  to  make  a slight  gesture  of  obeisance" 
before  the  jacket,  may  be  seen  here  as  acknowledging  the  power 
of  magic,  which  indeed  suffuses  his  whole  being.  John  Ditsky 
points  out  that  "the  snake  has  long  been  associated  with 
primitive  cult  magic  of  all  sorts"  (The  Onstage  Christ  126). 
We  may  be  left  wondering  if  the  Conjure  Man’s  spitting  and 
laughing  is  directed  at  the  audience.  He  may  be  showing  his 
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contempt  for  those  people  who  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken  in  by  the  magic  that  suffuses  not  only  the  theater, 
but  their  day-to-day  lives.9 

If  we  move  from  Battle  of  Angels  to  Menagerie  we  notice 
that  Tom,  in  a way,  takes  the  place  of  the  Conjure  Man  because 
he  too  is  alone  on  stage  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  play: 
he  frames  the  play,  is  both  inside  (as  character)  and  outside 
(as  narrator,  "an  undisguised  convention  of  the  play"  [GM 
22]).  Unlike  the  Conjure  Man,  however,  he  tries  to  separate 
himself  from  the  world  of  magic.  "Yes,  I have  tricks  in  my 
pocket,  I have  things  up  my  sleeve.  But  I am  the  opposite  of 
a stage  magician.  He  gives  you  illusion  that  has  the 
appearance  of  truth.  I give  you  truth  in  the  pleasant 
disguise  of  illusion"  (GM  22). 

The  audience  may  not  accept  Tom’s  claim  that  he  is  the 
opposite  of  a stage  magician.  With  his  "poet’s  weakness  for 
symbols"  (GM  23),  he  may  be  another  substitute  figure  for  the 
poet-playwright.  He  introduces  us  to  the  world  of  the  play, 


9Artaud  suggests  that  "If  our  life  lacks  brimstone,  i.e., 
a constant  magic,  it  is  because  we  choose  to  observe  our  acts 
and  lose  ourselves  in  considerations  of  their  imagined  form 
instead  of  being  impelled  by  their  force"  (The  Theater  and  Its 
Double  8).  In  Battle  of  Angels,  the  Conjure  Man  offers  Myra 
his  holy  stone,  but  she  declines  it.  Thus,  Myra  resists  the 
magical  pull,  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  "impelled  by  [its] 
force."  In  Streetcar . on  the  other  hand,  Blanche  attempts  to 
lead  a life  under  the  influence  of  magic.  In  the  end,  she  is 
taken  away  to  the  asylum  where,  no  doubt,  she  will  continue 
to  try  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  that  Artaud  believes  the 
theater  should  have. 
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telling  us  for  example,  that  it  is  "a  memory  play,  it  is  dimly 
lighted,  it  is  sentimental,  it  is  not  realistic"  (GM  23).  Tom 
may  remind  us  of  another  magician-playwright,  Prospero.  There 
is  a big  difference,  however,  for  whereas  Prospero  at  the  end 
of  The  Tempest,  having  rejected  his  magic  staff  and  thrown 
his  books  into  the  sea,  declares  in  the  epilogue  that  his 
“charms  are  all  o’erthrown,"  (v.  i.  1);  Tom  renounces  his 
magic  at  the  beginning  of  Menagerie. 

A specific  event  described  in  the  play  indicates  how  he 
is  touched  by  magic.  In  scene  4,  a little  tipsy,  Tom  returns 
late  to  the  Wingfield  household.  He  explains  to  Laura  that 
he  has  been  to  a "stage-show,"  which  featured  a performance 
by  Malvolio,  the  Magician  (GM  45).  The  mention  of  a magician, 
of  course,  recalls  to  our  minds  Tom’s  denial  that  he  (as 
narrator)  was  a stage  magician.  Tom  revels  in  telling  Laura 
about  the  magician’s  "wonderful  tricks,"  especially  the  one 
where  he  turned  water  into  wine,  wine  into  beer,  and  then  beer 
into  whisky  (GM  45).  Tom  knows  that  the  trick  was  authentic 
because  he  volunteered  to  come  up  from  the  audience  and  help 
the  magician.  He  did  this  for  both  shows.  Clearly  the  bond 
between  Tom  and  stage-magician  denied  in  the  first  few  lines 
of  the  play  is  reestablished:  in  fact,  we  knew  that  it  was 
there  all  the  time.  Tom  is  not  content  to  remain  a passive 
observer  of  the  magician’s  show;  he  comes  forward  and 
participates.  Similarly,  Tom  does  not  simply  observe  the 
inner  "stage-show"  from  the  wings;  he  participates  in  it  as 
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a character,  a character  that  he  himself  as  playwright- 
magician  has  created. 

As  Malvolio  the  Magician  turns  water  into  wine  into  beer 
and  then  whisky,  the  text  seems  to  turn  characters  into  stage- 
managers,  directors  and  playwrights.  Although  it  may  be 
argued  that  Amanda  rather  than  Tom  is  the  principal  playwright 
figure  in  the  play,  Tom  is  the  one  most  associated  with  the 
role  of  playwright  as  magician.10  He  is  especially  linked  to 
the  magician  by  the  "magic  scarf"  that  the  magician  gives  him 
as  a souvenir,  and  that  Tom,  in  turn,  gives  to  Laura.  As  the 
possessor  of  the  magic  scarf,  she,  in  turn,  is  touched  by  the 
trail  of  magic  established  in  the  first  line. 

This  trail  (or  thread)  of  magic  then  finds  its  way  into 
Streetcar . 11  The  clue  as  always  is  in  Blanche’s  performance. 


10For  an  analysis  of  Amanda’s  roles  here,  see  Edmund  A. 
Napieral ski ’ s "Tennessee  Williams’  The  Glass  Menagerie:  The 
Dramatic  Metaphor."  Napieralski  argues  that  "Amanda  not  only 
dramatizes  her  own  behavior  and  image  of  herself  but  also 
attempts  to  create  roles  for,  to  direct,  prompt,  and  even 
costume  the  other  characters  in  the  drama  of  which  she  is  the 
author,  producer,  director,  and  leading  lady"  (1). 


^Linked  to  this  magical  thread,  there  is  the  thread  of 
the  circus — one  of  theater’s  "poor  relations"  (Kravis  127). 
In  Orpheus  Descending.  Jabe  asks  if  there  is  a circus  calliope 
in  town  (OD  110),  and  although  Lady  says  that  it  is  just  a 
calliope  advertising  the  opening  of  the  confectionery  store, 
the  link  between  the  haunting  music  of  the  calliope,  the 
circus,  and  the  play,  itself,  is  established.  This  circus 
music  is  heard  during  large  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  play, 
and  similar  music  may  be  heard  in  Menagerie . In  his 
production  notes  for  Menager i e . Williams  tells  us  that  the 
recurring  tune  in  the  play  is  “like  circus  music,  not  when  you 
are  on  the  grounds,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
parade,  but  when  you  are  at  some  distance  and  very  likely 
thinking  of  something  else.  It  seems  under  those 
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As  Playwright-magician,  she  transforms  the  Kowalski  apartment. 
In  scene  10,  Stanley  notes  her  achievement  of  transformat i ons : 
"Not  once  did  you  pull  the  wool  over  this  boy’s  eyes!" 
exclaims  Stanley.  "You  come  in  here  and  sprinkle  the  place 
with  powder  and  spray  perfume  and  cover  the  light  bulb  with 
a paper  lantern,  and  lo  and  behold  the  place  has  turned  into 
Egypt  and  you  are  the  Queen  of  the  Nile"  (SND  127-28). 

Blanche’s  world,  a world  "sprinkled  with  powder"  and 
"sprayed  with  perfume,"  is  an  hysterical,  unstable  world,  is 
also  a magical  world.  In  fact,  in  the  previous  scene,  Blanche 
may  be  seen  as  spelling  out  the  kind  of  theater  which  she 
represents : 

I don’t  want  realism.  I want  magic!  rMitch  laughs!  Yes, 
yes,  magic!  I try  to  give  that  to  people.  I 
misrepresent  things  to  them.  I don’t  tell  the  truth,  I 
tell  what  ought  to  be  the  truth.  And  if  that  be  sinful, 
then  let  me  be  damned  for  it!  Don’t  turn  the  light  on! 
(SND  117) 


circumstances  to  continue  almost  interminably  and  then  it 
seems  to  weave  in  and  out  of  your  preoccupied  consciousness 
. . . (GM  9).  Roger  Boxill  suggests  that  the  circus  is 
invoked  because  "circus  animals  are  at  once  contiguous  with 
the  figures  of  Laura’s  menagerie"  (Tennessee  Williams  67). 

In  Streetcar . Blanche  DuBois  compares  the  world  to  a circus 
when  she  sings:  "It’s  a Barnum  and  Bailey  world,  Just  as  phony 
as  it  can  be — / But  it  wouldn’t  be  make-believe  If  you 
believed  in  me!"  (SND  99).  The  circus  takes  center  stage  even 
more  in  Camino  Real  where  Kilroy  becomes  a clown,  a circus 
patsy  whose  nose  lights  up  and  goes  off  and  on  like  a firefly 
(CR  54).  According  to  Walter  Kerr  who  saw  one  of  the  first 
productions  of  Camino  Real,  the  play  was  introduced  to  the 
public  as  a "serious  circus"  (Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography 
137) . 
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In  the  Balinese  theater,  Artaud  describes  the  director  as  "a 
kind  of  manager  of  magic"  (The  Theater  and  Its  Double  60). 
Clearly  Blanche,  like  Tom  and  Amanda,  may  be  seen  as  a 
"manager  of  magic."  Blanche  says  jokingly  to  Stanley,  "I 
cannot  imagine  any  witch  of  a woman  casting  a spell  over  you" 
(SND  39),  but  this  is  her  role — casting  spells.12  Naturally, 
Amanda  and  Blanche  are  not  "real"  playwrights,  but  in  trying 
to  get  people  to  act  in  the  way  that  they  want  them  to  act, 
they  are,  in  a sense,  creating  those  people.  Amanda  tries  to 
get  Laura  to  act  the  part  of  the  Southern  Belle  waiting  to 
receive  a gentleman.  Blanche  tries  to  get  Mitch  to  play  the 
"gentleman"  while  she  plays  the  lady,  and  she  imagines  Stanley 
as  "executioner"  (SND  93).  Perhaps  the  major  difference 
between  the  two  plays,  here,  is  that  in  Menagerie  Amanda  is 
the  creation  of  Tom,  for  he  has  escaped  the  nightmare  of  the 
family  and  factory  scene  and  created  the  play  in  which  his 
mother  is  a character.  In  Streetcar . there  is  no  playwright- 
figure,  like  Tom  in  Menagerie  or  the  Conjure  Man  in  Battle  of 
Angels . framing  the  play.  While  in  Menagerie . there  are  two 
playwright  figures,  Tom  and  Amanda,  in  Streetcar  the  text 
draws  attention  to  Blanche,  not  only  as  star  performer,  but 
as  stage-manager  and  playwright — both  roles  associated  with 
magic . 


120ne  source  for  the  idea  of  theater  as  casting  spells  is 
Mallarme,  who  argues  that  the  audience  should  allow  itself  to 
submit  to  the  spell  of  theater:  "vous  avez  £ subir  un 
sorti lege"  (Mallarme  Oeuvres  Completes  542). 
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In  the  New  York  Star  of  1945  (the  year  that  saw  the 
first  productions  of  Menager i e ) . Williams  looks  back  to  his 
experience  with  a theater  group  in  St.  Louis.  He  describes 
how  they  were  "run  by  a kind  of  beautiful  witchcraft!  It  was 
like  a definition  of  what  I think  theater  is,"  he  adds, 
"something  wild,  something  exciting,  something  that  you  are 
not  used  to"  (WL  11).  This  "something  wild"  (the  title  of  the 
essay),  of  course,  recalls  the  wild  card  in  poker — that 
unpredictable  element  that  adds  to  the  excitement  of  the  game. 

In  an  interview  that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
(October  1948),  Williams  clings  to  the  pristine  notion  of 
theater  that  the  words  of  his  character,  Tom  Wingfield, 
implied: 

But  the  theater,  which  is  called  the  charlatan  of  the 
arts,  is  paradoxically  the  one  in  which  the  charlatan  is 
most  easily  detected.  . . . Even  cheap  entertainment  is 
honest.  It  is  all  honest  that  does  what  it  professes  to 
do,  and  there  is  much  hot  light  and  too  many  penetrating 
eyes  cast  upon  the  stage  for  the  willful  obscurantist  to 
pull  his  tricks.  (WL  24-25) 

Presumably,  Williams  assumes  that  the  "willful  obscurantist" 
is  the  playwright  or  the  would-be  playwright,  but  surely  the 
obscurantist  is  the  text?  While  the  text  allows  me  to  trace 
the  magic  thread  through  Williams’  corpus,  it  is  not  univocal, 
and  so  it  cannot  tell  me  whether  this  thread  is  a metadramatic 
thread.  It  allows  me  to  see  that  the  Conjure  Man  may  be  a 
pi aywri ght-f i gure , that  Tom  or/and  Amanda  may  be  playwright 
figures,  that  Blanche  may  be  a pi aywr i ght-f i gure , or  various 
characters  may  be  stage  managers,  "managers  of  magic,"  and 


that  magic  appears  to  be  everywhere  in  Tennessee  Williams’ 
kind  of  theater.  A thread  of  magic,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  whole  fabric  is  magical,  that  we  can  say  of  Williams’ 
theater  like  Othello  says  of  Desdemona’s  handkerchief, 
"There’s  magic  in  the  web  of  it"  ( Othel 1 o . 3. 2. 66). 13  The 
tricks,  if  they  are  anywhere,  are  not  being  pulled  by  some 
imagined  playwright,  nor  are  they  really  up  Tom  Wingfield’s 
sleeve;  they  are  woven  in  the  text. 

The  magic  thread  can  be  found  in  many  other  Williams’ 
texts  and  not  just  Battle  of  Angels.  Menagerie  and  Streetcar. 
In  Cami no  Real . for  example,  a virgin-to-be  has  her  virginity 
lost  and  restored  in  a mag i cal -f erti 1 i ty  ritual  presided  over 
by  her  mother,  a gypsy  who  reads  cards  and  tea-leaves  and 
gazes  into  crystal  balls,  muttering  "Crystal  ball,  tell  me  all 
. . . crystal  ball  tell  me  all"  (CR  109).  In  Block  Twelve, 


130f  course,  one  can  say  that  just  about  anything  is 
magical.  In  A Theory  of  Semiotics.  Umberto  Eco  suggests  that 
texts  are  magical.  Discussing  works  of  art  in  general, 
Umberto  Eco  finds  it  "difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
a work  of  art  communicates  too  much  and  therefore  does  not 
communicate  at  all,  simply  existing  as  a magic  spell  that  is 
radically  impermeable  to  all  semiotic  approach."  He  goes  on, 
however,  to  suggest  that  this  "magic  spell"  is  not  as 
radically  impermeable  as  might  seem  the  case.  First  of  all, 
it  is  open  to  a semiotic  commutation  test;  if  one  changes  one 
contextual  element,  all  the  others  lose  their  primitive 
function  and  are  usually  unable  to  acquire  another;  they 
remain  unbalanced,  as  on  a chessboard  where  a bishop  has  been 
replaced  by  a third  castle.  If  there  is  such  contextual 
sol i dar i tv . then  there  must  be  a systematic  rule"  (A  Theory 
of  Semiotics  270-71). 
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she  asks  Kilroy,  "Will  you  take  the  cards  or  the  crystal?"  and 
this  conversation  takes  place: 

KILROY: 

It’s  i mmater i al . 

GYPSY: 

All  right,  we’ll  begin  with  the  cards, 
rshe  shuffles  and  deals. ] 


KILROY: 

Ought  I to  leave  this  town? 

GYPSY: 

It  don’t  look  to  me  like  you’ve  got  much  choice  in  the 
matter  . . . Take  a card. 

fKilrov  takes  one. ] 

GYPSY: 

Ace? 

KILROY: 

Yes,  ma’m. 

(CR  115-116) 

Thus,  in  Cami no  Real  . we  find  the  same  threads  that  we  have 
seen  weaving  their  way  through  the  earlier  plays,  Battle  of 
Angels . Menagerie . and  Streetcar . The  game  elements  are 
there — not  just  in  the  card-play,  but  also  because  Kilroy  used 
to  be  a champion  boxer.  Magic  is  here — for  the  restoration 
of  her  virginity  scene,  Esmeralda  wears  "a  pair  of  glittering 
emerald  snakes  coiled  over  her  breasts"  (CR  117)  recalling 
perhaps  Val’s  snakeskin  jacket  which,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
also  be  associated  with  magic.  Walter  Kerr,  a famous  reviewer 
of  the  original  production  of  Cami no  Real  suggested  that  "From 
time  to  time  during  Camino  Real  an  electric  sign  flashes  a 
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sales  message:  'Magic — Tricks  and  Jokes.’  The  jokes  are  here 
in  abundance.  The  magic  never  shows  up"  ( "Cami no  Real , 137). 

"Magic,"  however,  does  occur  not  only  in  the  sign  "Magic- 
Tricks  and  Jokes,"  but  as  a thread  running  through  Williams’ 
corpus,  a thread  which  may  signal  metadrama.  I have  now 
traced  at  least  two  threads,  card-playing  and  magic,  and  they 
have  led  me  to  the  gypsy’s  crystal  ball.  I now  look  into  the 
crystal  ball  of  Williams’  theater  and  find  a world  of  glass 
and  mirrors. 


Glass  and  Mirrors 


Since  Hamlet’s  famous  advice  to  the  players,  the  theater 

has  often  been  thought  of  as  a mirror: 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o’erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature.  For  anything  so  o’erdone  is  from  the 
purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  first  and  now,  was 
and  is,  to  hold  as  ’twere.  the  mirror  up  to  nature:  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the 
very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.  (My 
emphasis,  Hamlet  3.  2.  22-23) 

As  we  read  a play,  then,  whenever  we  come  across  mirrors,  we 
may  be  reminded  of  the  way  that  the  theater  may  mirror  or 
reflect  the  life  outside  it.  It  is,  however,  not  difficult 
to  see  problems  with  Hamlet’s  theory.  What  does  it  really 
mean  to  hold  a mirror  up  to  nature?  What  nature  is  Hamlet 
talking  about?  Surely,  for  a metadramatic  scholar,  if  the 
subject  of  a play  is  drama  itself,  the  play  reflects  the 
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nature  of  drama — this  is  both  the  purpose  of  drama  and  "the 
purpose  of  playing." 

Before  looking  at  the  mirror  in  Williams’  texts,  however, 
I will  pay  close  attention  to  the  glass.  In  examining 
Menagerie . following  Williams’  assertion  in  his  "Production 
Notes"  that  Laura’s  image  is  to  be  found  in  “the  lovely 
fragility  of  glass"  (GM  9),  many  critics  have  been  quick  to 
find  her  image  especially  in  the  glass  unicorn.  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  one  has  tried  to  work  out  the  role  of  glass  in  the 
play  as  a whole,  and  in  particular,  its  possible  metadramatic 
role.  Surely,  the  fact  that  the  play  is  framed,  not  just  by 
Tom’s  opening  and  closing  soliloquies,  but  by  glass  (or  its 
representat i on ) is  relevant  here.  The  initial  stage 
directions  tell  us  that  we,  the  audience,  see  the  opening 
dining  room  scene  "through  the  transparent  fourth  wall  of  the 
building  and  the  transparent  gauze  portieres  of  the  dining- 
room arch"  (GM  22).  Slowly,  this  wall  is  lifted  from  view  to 
reappear  at  the  end  of  the  play  when  "We  see  as  though  through 
soundproof  glass,  that  Amanda  appears  to  be  making  a 
comforting  speech  to  Laura"  (GM  114). 

On  one  level,  the  text  can  be  seen,  here,  as  mocking  the 
realistic  conventions  and  the  myth  of  "the  fourth  wall."  In 
drawing  our  attention  to  this  wall  of  "soundproof  glass,”  it 
may  be  questioning  the  notion  of  absolute  transparency . Many 
years  before  Menacer i e . Henry  James,  one  of  America’s  most 
"dramatic"  novelists,  and  also  the  author  of  a number  of 
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plays,  used  the  famous  window  metaphor  in  a letter  to  H.  G. 
Wells: 

The  fine  thing  about  the  fictional  form  to  me  is  that  it 
opens  such  widely  different  windows  of  attention;  but 
that  is  just  why  I like  the  window  so  to  frame  the  play 
and  the  process.  ("James  to  Wells,"  July  6th,  1915,  in 

Henrv  James and  H.  G.  Wells:  A Record  of  their 

Friendship,  their  Debate  on  the  Art  of  Fiction,  and 
thei r Quarrel . eds.  Leon  Edel  and  Gordon  N.  Ray,  263) 

The  window,  the  frame,  is  something  we  have  to  see  through. 

As  observers  we  can  either  focus  on  the  frame  or  that  which 

is  contained  within  the  frame.  The  frame  alerts  us  to  the 

fact  that  what  we  see  within  it  is  not  an  actual  scene,  it  is 

a re-presentati on . 

In  one  of  James’s  late  stories,  "The  Jolly  Corner,"  on 

the  crucial  night  when  he  will  see  an  apparition,  Brydon 

thinks  of  his  house  as  "some  great  glass  bowl,  all  precious 

concave  crystal,  set  delicately  humming  by  the  play  of  some 

moist  finger  round  its  edge"  (The  Complete  Tales  of  Henrv 

James . Vol . 12,  p.  209).  The  idea  of  actions  being  played  out 

beneath  or  behind  glass  is  given  a precise  theatrical 

suggestion  in  James’s  last  long  novel,  The  Golden  Bowl . At 

one  point,  Maggie  Verver  looks  from  the  window  of  her  drawing 

room  at  a group  of  card  players  inside  the  house.  As  at  the 

beginning  of  Menagerie . through  the  glass,  people  can  be  seen 

sitting  at  a table.  The  Jamesian  narrator  muses, 

They  might  have  been  . . . figures  rehearsing  some  play 
of  which  she  [Maggie]  herself  was  the  author;  they  might 
even,  for  the  happy  appearance  they  continued  to  present, 
have  been  such  figures  as  would,  by  the  strong  note  of 
character  in  each,  fill  any  author  with  the  certitude  of 
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success,  especially  of  their  own  histrionic.  ( The  Golden 
Bowl  454) 

One  may  sense  that  the  "idea"  of  theater  contained  within 
James’  and  Williams’  work  is  very  similar.  For  both  it  seems 
that  theater  is  something  that  comes  to  us  mediated,  and  in 
both  cases  the  mediation  is  provided  by  glass. 

The  framing  device  in  Menagerie  also  recalls  the  theater 
as  conceived  by  Mallarm6,  who,  like  James,  uses  the  metaphor 
of  the  window  (Je  v i tre ) . Because  of  the  window,  Mallarm6 
argues 

Everything  is  turned  upside  down,  but  everything  stays 
the  same.  Transparency  used  to  signify  the  azure,  to 
preclude  access  to  it.  Now  it  supports,  or  better,  gives 
life  to,  and  introduces  among  things,  a new  dream  of 
Beauty.  But  this  beauty,  as  we  know,  is  also  nothing 
other  than  a glorious  lie,  a pure  creation  of  the  mind. 
It  is  this  lie  that  art  tries  to  render  true,  and  to  do 
this  it  has  to  put  it  theatrically  or  artistically  under 
glass . (J.  P.  Richard,  L"Univers  imaginaire  de 

Mai  1 arm£ . 407-8,  my  translation). 

Although  Tom  Wingfield  says  he  gives  us  "truth  in  the  pleasant 

disguise  of  illusion"  (GM  22),  of  course  it  may  be  "a  glorious 

lie,"  a "dream  of  Beauty"  that  is  put,  quite  literally,  if  not 

"under,"  at  least  behind  glass.  Williams’  text,  then,  seems 

to  reflect  both  James’s  and  Mallarm^’s  idea  of  theater  as 

something  which  we  see  through  glass. 

Our  ability  to  see  through  the  glass  will  be  affected  by 

the  play  of  the  light.  Williams’  texts  constantly  draw 

attention  to  the  light  or  absence  of  light.  In  his 

"Production  Notes"  for  Menagerie . Williams  specifies  that  "the 

lighting  in  the  play  is  not  realistic.  In  keeping  with  the 
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atmosphere  of  memory,  the  stage  is  dim"  (GM  9).  He  also 
suggests  that  "a  certain  correspondence  to  light  in  religious 
painting,  such  as  El  Greco’s,  where  the  figures  are  radiant 
in  atmosphere  that  is  relatively  dusky,  could  be  effectively 
used  throughout  the  play"  ( GM  10).  In  the  play  itself, 
because  Tom  does  not  pay  the  electricity  bill,  the  tender 
"soft"  scene  between  Laura  and  Jim  is  played  out  by 
candlelight.  Before  their  interlude,  there  is  time  for  a few 
jokes  about  the  light  or  lack  of  light.  Jim  says,  "Hey, 
there,  Mr.  Light  Bulb!"  (GM  85),  and  Amanda  asks  where  Moses 
was  when  the  lights  went  out;  the  answer,  of  course,  is  "in 
the  dark!"  (GM  85).  In  turn,  this  may  recall  Tom’s  speech 
about  everybody  in  America  sitting  in  a dark  room  watching  the 
movies  ( GM  79  ) . 

In  a movie  theater,  after  the  movie  begins,  it  is  not 
completely  dark.  Some  light  is  provided  by  the  projector  and 
the  reflected  images  on  screen.  In  Mallarme’s  reflections  on 
the  theater,  we  find  this  transition  between  darkness  and 
light  associated  with  the  role  of  the  chandelier  ( 1 e 1 ustre ) . 
Mallarm§  was  fascinated  by  the  chandelier  (le  lustre)  that  in 
all  French  theaters  of  his  time  would  provide  light  for  the 
audience  before  the  play  began,  and  again  during  intermission 
and  at  the  end  when  it  was  over.  The  chandelier,  for 
Mallarm6,  is  "a  culminating  representat i on  of  the  atmosphere 
provided  by  theater"  (Kravis  120).  The  symbolic  importance 
of  the  chandelier  appeals  to  Mallarm6  for  a number  of  reasons. 
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Shedding  light  in  all  directions,  it  is  an  "evocateur  multiple 
de  motifs"  (Mal1arm4  Oeuvres  Completes  393).  Furthermore, 
"by  virtue  of  its  multiple  facets,  the  chandelier,  in  the 
auditorium,  represented  the  public’s  consciousness  of  what  one 
is  about  to  do"  (Mall arm£  388). 14  The  members  of  an  audience, 
for  example,  know  that  they  are  in  a theater  and  they  know 
that  what  they  are  watching  is  not  "real"  life:  "The  light  is 
on  one  side;  the  theater  is  on  the  other.  The  chandefier  is 
in  the  center,  and  it  shines  in  all  directions"  (Scherer  65- 
66)  .15 

The  crucial  moment  of  transition  may  be  represented  in 
Menagerie  by,  for  example,  Malvolio’s  movement  from  the  inside 
to  the  outside  of  the  coffin,  from  the  darkness  to  the  light. 
Tom  explains  the  Magician’s  greatest  trick:  "We  nailed  him 
into  a coffin  and  he  got  out  of  the  coffin  without  removing 
one  nail.  . . . There  is  a trick  that  would  come  in  handy  for 
me — get  me  out  of  this  two-by-four  situation.  . . . You  know 
it  don’t  take  much  intelligence  to  get  yourself  into  a nailed- 
up  coffin,  Laura.  But  who  in  hell  ever  got  himself  out 
without  removing  one  nail?"  says  Tom  (GM  45).  Tom  himself 
would  like  to  be  able  to  perform  this  trick — he  is  tired  of 
sitting  in  a dark  room  and  would  like  to  move.  Eventually, 

14My  translation  of  "le  lustre,  dans  la  salle, 
representat,  par  ses  multiples  facettes,  une  lucidity  chez  le 
public  relativement  a ce  qu’on  vient  faire." 

15My  translation  of  "Lumi^re  d’un  cote,  theatre  de 
1 ’autre,  le  lustre  est  au  centre  et  rayonne  en  tous  sens." 
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Tom  will  literally  leave  Amanda  and  Laura  in  the  dark.  With 
his  last  words,  he  urges  Laura  to  blow  out  her  candles  (GM 
115),  and  as  she  does  so,  the  play  ends. 

In  Streetcar  Blanche  "can’t  stand  a naked  light  bulb" 
( SND  55).  She  finds  the  dark  "comforting"  ( SND  116),  does  not 
go  out  of  the  Kowalski  apartment  until  evening,  and  then,  as 
Mitch  says,  "it’s  always  some  place  that’s  not  lighted  much" 
(SND  116).  In  scene  9,  as  Mitch  rips  the  paper  lantern  off 
the  light  bulb  in  order  to  get  a good  look  at  Blanche,  he  sees 
himself  as  being  "realistic"  (SND  118).  Blanche  begs  him  not 
to  switch  the  light  on. 

Switching  the  light  on  would  be  equivalent  to  switching 
on  Mallarm6’s  chandelier,  destroying  the  illusion,  breaking 
the  magic  spell,  for  magic  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  bright 
lights.  No  wonder  Blanche  cries  out  and  has  to  cover  her  face 
and  switch  the  light  off.  The  image  of  theater  emerging  from 
Williams’  texts  is  like  that  envisaged  by  Mallarme — mystery 
is  essential,  and  hence  the  light  should  not  be  too  strong. 
As  Vee  Talbot  suggests  in  Orpheus  Descending.  ".  . . YOU 
know,  you  know  we  live  in  light  and  shadow,  that’s  what  we 
1 i ve  in,  a world  of — 1 i ght  and — shadow  . . ."  (OD  115, 
Williams’  emphasis),  and  so  we  find  candlelight  in  Menagerie 
and  a bulb  covered  by  a paper  lantern  in  Streetcar . Williams’ 
texts  draw  our  attention  to  a space  of  theater  which  is 
neither  completely  lit  nor  unlit.  Just  as  the  theater  is 


precariously  suspended  between  darkness  and  light,  the  theater 
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audience’s  emotions  may  be  suspended,  "Pity,"  says  Mallarm6, 
"the  perpetual  suspense  of  a tear  that  can  never  completely 
form  or  fall  (again  the  chandelier)  glitters  in  a thousand 
looks"  (Mall  arm£  296  ). 16 

Laura’s  glass  menagerie  is  a little  like  Mallarm6’s 
chandelier.  We  see  it  through  the  glass  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  play.  In  scene  7,  Laura  urges  Jim  to  hold  the 
unicorn  "gently."  "Hold  him  over  the  light,"  she  says,  "he 
loves  the  light!  You  see  how  the  light  shines  through  him?" 
(GM  101).  In  a recent  movie  version  of  the  play,  we  see  the 
light  shining  through  the  unicorn  as  it  is  held  up  to  the 
camera  during  Tom’s  opening  soliloquy.17  The  glass  unicorn 
shines  brightly  reflecting  shafts  of  light  as  Laura  rotates 
it  in  an  otherwise  dimly  lit  scene.  This  particular  glass 
object  may  inspire  our  pity  if  we  consider  that  it  represents 
the  "dream  of  beauty"  which  must  inevitably  be  shattered. 
Like  Mallarme’s  precariously  suspended  chandelier,  Laura’s 
group  of  glass  animals  is  exceedingly  fragile.  Mallarme  sees 
theater  as  vitrifying  its  characters  (Richard  408).  Despite 
Jim  O’Connor’s  assertion  in  Menagerie . "I’m  not  made  out  of 
glass"  (GM  102),  we  know  that  Laura,  the  character  most 


16My  translation  of  "Apitoye,  le  perpetuel  suspens  d’une 
larme  qui  ne  peut  jamais  toute  se  former  ni  choir  (encore  le 
lustre)  scintille  en  mille  regards.  . . ." 

17I  am  referring  to  the  1987  version  of  The  Glass 
Menagerie  directed  by  Paul  Newman,  starring  John  Malkovich 
and  Joanne  Woodward. 
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strongly  identified  with  the  glass  menagerie,  which  gives  the 
play  its  title,  is  "like  a piece  of  translucent  glass  touched 
by  light,  given  a momentary  radiance,  not  actual,  not  lasting" 
(GM  69). 18  She  is  both  inside  the  glass  menagerie  as  a piece 
of  glass  (many  commentators  identify  her  in  particular  with 
the  glass  unicorn,  mainly  because  of  her  uniqueness — as  Jim 
says,  she  is  "different"  to  other  people,  they  are  "weeds," 
but  she  is  "Blue  Roses"  [GM  105]),  and  outside  it  as  the  one 
who  plays  with  and  contemplates  the  glass  menagerie.  Her 
enclosure  within  the  glass  menagerie  is  also  suggested  by  the 
title  of  the  short  story,  "Portrait  of  a Girl  in  Glass,”  which 
served  as  a basis  for  the  play,  The  Glass  Menagerie.  In  that 
story,  incidentally,  Jim  says,  "I’m  not  made  of  eggs!"  (CS 
117),  rather  than  "I’m  not  made  out  of  glass"  (GM  102).  This 
signals  the  far  more  widespread  use  of  glass  references  in  the 
stage  play. 


18For  another  character  who  is  identified  with  glass,  see 
Mathilda  in  You  Touched  Me.  a play  that  Williams  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  Donald  Windham.  Mathilda  "has  the 
delicate,  almost  transparent  quality  of  glass"  ( YTM  5).  A 
similar  identification  between  a character  and  glass  occurs 
in  Jean  Genet’s  The  Screens.  After  Leila  starts  talking  about 
being  "beautiful  ...  at  night,"  her  mother  replies,  "You’re 
kept  under  glass  like  Roquefort  cheese  because  of  the  flies" 
(26).  Later  Leila  speaks  to  various  glass  objects  addressing 
them  as  if  they  were  a person:  "Stop  being  an  ass  or  I’ll 
break  you!  Break  you,  you  hear  me  . . . break  you.  f A pause . 1 
And  then,  what’ll  you  be?  Bits  of  glass  . . . and  bits  of 
broken  glass  ...  or  fragments  . . . pieces  of  glass  . . . 
rubbish  . . . [ Solemn  1 v . 1 Or  else  if  I’m  nice,  shards  . . . 
spl inters! ” (61 ) . 
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We  have  already  seen  how  the  play  itself  is  encased  in 
glass,  and  we  drew  attention  to  a parallel  with  the  world 
invoked  by  Henry  James  in  The  Golden  Bowl19.  This  parallel  can 
be  extended,  of  course,  because  behind  both  the  Jamesian 
window  and  behind  Williams’  "transparent  fourth  wall"  (which 
at  the  end  of  the  play  is  "like  sound-proof  glass"  [GM  114]) 
we  find  objects  made  of  glass,  and  characters  who  are  terribly 
concerned  with  those  objects.  Near  the  beginning  of  James’s 
novel,  Charlotte  offers  to  buy  the  Prince  a gilded  crystal 
bowl  that  they  discover  in  a little  Bloomsbury  shop  just  prior 


19I  also  suggest  a parallel  with  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
short  story  "The  Cut-Glass  Bowl"  written  in  1920  and  contained 
in  the  collection  Flappers  and  Philosophers.  The  bowl,  Mrs. 
Evylyn  Piper’s  gift  from  an  old  admirer,  is  "hard,  beautiful, 
empty,  and  easy  to  see  through"  (97).  It  is  reminiscent  of 
Mallarme’s  chandelier,  "throwing  out  the  ice-like  beams  of  a 
thousand  eyes,  perverse  glitterings  merging  into  each  other" 
(113).  Like  the  glass  for  James  and  Williams,  glass  for  the 
narrator  of  this  story  comes  to  enclose  the  world:  "it  became 
a great  canopy  that  glittered  and  trembled  all  over  the  room, 
over  the  house,  and  as  the  walls  melted  slowly  into  mist, 
Evelyn  saw  that  it  was  still  moving  out  and  far  away  from  her 
. . . until  the  whole  panorama  of  the  world  became  changed  and 
distorted  under  the  twinkling  heaven  of  the  bowl"  (113-14). 
Unlike  Laura’s  glass  unicorn  which  does  not  physically  hurt 
anyone,  the  glass  object  in  Fitzgerald’s  story  causes 
devastating  pain:  Evylyn’s  daughter,  Julie,  scratches  herself 
on  the  bowl  and  has  to  have  her  hand  amputated,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  story,  when  Evelyn  takes  the  bowl  outside  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  it,  she  slips  on  the  stone  steps  and 
is  unable  to  release  the  bowl.  Where  Williams’  play  ends  with 
a character  looking  through  a glass  window  at  the  glass 
bottles  whose  colors  are  like  "bits  of  a shattered  rainbow" 
(GM  115),  Fitzgerald’s  story  has  a bloody  and  devastating 
conclusion:  "And  all  over  the  moonlit  sidewalk  around  the 
still,  black  form,  hundreds  of  prisms  and  cubes  and  splinters 
of  glass  reflected  the  light  in  little  gleams  of  blue,  and 
black  edged  with  yellow,  and  yellow,  and  crimson  edged  with 
black"  (115). 
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to  the  Prince’s  marriage.  In  one  way  or  another  this  bowl, 

which  later  Maggie  insists  is  made  of  glass,  not  gold  ( The 

Golden  Bowl  415)  affects  all  who  see  it.  Like  Laura’s  glass 

unicorn  it  has  to  break,  but  in  the  two  works  the  precious 

object  is  broken  in  very  different  ways.  In  James’  novel,  a 

character  smashes  the  bowl  deliberately: 

And  Fanny  Assingham,  who  had  been  casting  about  her  and 
whose  inspiration  decidedly  had  come,  raised  the  cup  in 
her  two  hands,  raised  it  positively  above  her  head,  and 
from  under  it,  solemnly  smiled  at  the  Princess  as  a 
signal  of  intention.  . . . she  dashed  it  boldly  to  the 

ground  where  she  had  the  thrill  of  seeing  it  with  the 
violence  of  the  crash,  lie  shattered.  (The  Golden  Bowl 
416) 

In  Menagerie,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "dream  of  Beauty"  is 
shattered  inadvertently.  In  scene  3,  after  a furious  row  with 
his  mother,  Tom  throws  his  coat  across  the  room:  "It  strikes 
against  the  shelf  of  Laura’s  glass  collection,  and  there  is 
a tinkle  of  shattering  glass.  Laura  cries  out  as  if  wounded" 
(GM  42  ). 20  "My  glass! — menagerie.  . . ."  she  exclaims, 
"shrilly."  After  Amanda  leaves  the  room,  Tom  does  not  know 
what  to  say  to  console  his  sister.  "Tom  stares  at  her  stupidly 
for  a moment.  then  he  crosses  to  the  shelf.  He  drops 


20Notice  the  parallel  here  between  Laura  and  Blanche  in 
terms  of  their  fragility  and  identification  with  objects.  The 
former  is  identified  so  strongly  with  her  glass  menagerie  that 
when  one  of  the  objects  is  broken  she  feels  the  pain.  Blanche 
is  associated  with  the  paper  lantern.  In  the  final  scene  of 
Streetcar . Stanley  "seizes  the  paper  lantern,  tearing  it  off 
the  light  bulb,"  and  when  he  offers  it  to  Blanche  "[s]he  cries 
out  as  if  the  lantern  were  herself"  ( SND  140). 
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awkwardly  on  his  knees  to  collect  the  fallen  glass,  glancing 

at  Laura  as  if  he  would  speak  but  couldn’t"  (GM  43). 

In  scene  7,  when  Laura  tries  to  talk  to  Jim  about  the 

glass  collection,  he  cannot  follow  what  she  is  saying: 

LAURA:  . . . Glass  is  something  you  have  to  take  good 
care  of. 

JIM:  What  did  you  say  about  glass?  (GM  98) 


LAURA:  ...  as  I said — I have  my — glass  collection — 

JIM:  I’m  not  right  sure  I know  what  you’re  talking 
about.  (GM  100) 

Soon  the  little  glass  figurine  will  not  have  to  be  violently 
dashed  to  the  ground  like  James’  golden  bowl.  All  that  is 
required  is  for  the  table  to  be  bumped  into  by  Jim  and  Laura, 
at  this  point,  an  oblivious  dancing  couple.  This  time,  Laura 
puts  on  a brave  face:  "It’s  no  tragedy,  Freckles.  Glass 
breaks  so  easily.  No  matter  how  careful  you  are.  The  traffic 
jars  the  shelves  and  things  fall  off  them"  (GM  104). 
Unfortunately  the  "dream  of  Beauty"  cannot  be  sustained.  As 
soon  as  humanity  enters  the  picture,  from  which  of  course  it 
can  never  really  be  absent,  the  "dream  of  Beauty"  is 
shattered:  "if  you  breathe,  it  breaks!"  ( GM  101). 

Shortly  after  the  breaking  of  the  unicorn,  Tom  will  smash 
his  glass  on  the  floor  (GM  114)  and  leave  his  mother  and 
sister  for  unlike  the  magician  who  escapes  without  removing 
a nail,  Tom  cannot  avoid  causing  pain.  Furthermore,  just  as 
the  gilded  crystal  bowl  in  The  Golden  Bowl  continues  to  play 
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a vital  role  after  it  is  shattered,  the  glass  menagerie  will 

always  play  a role  for  Tom — the  memory  of  it  will  always  cause 

him  pain.  After  leaving,  he  feels  pursued  by  something: 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a piece  of  transparent  glass. 
Perhaps  I am  walking  along  a street  at  night  before  I 
have  found  companions.  I pass  the  lighted  window  of  a 
shop  where  perfume  is  sold,  the  window  is  filled  with 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  tiny  transparent  bottles  in 
delicate  colors,  like  bits  of  a shattered  rainbow. 

( GM  115) 


In  Tom’s  soliloquy  in  scene  5,  accompanied  by  dance  music, 
"The  World  is  waiting  for  the  Sunrise!"  (GM  57)  Tom  uses 
Ma11arm6’s  favorite  symbol,  the  chandelier:  "sex  . . . hung 
in  the  gloom  like  a chandelier  and  flooded  the  world  with 
brief,  deceptive  rainbows.  . . .All  the  world,"  he  adds,  "was 
waiting  for  bombardments!"  (GM  57).  The  rainbow,  the 
chandelier,  the  glass  figurines,  and  Laura  (herself  a kind  of 
glass  figurine),  Amanda  (who  at  the  end  of  the  play  "has 
dignity  and  tragic  beauty"  [GM  114]),  all  serve  as  reminders 
to  us  of  the  precarious  evanescence  of  "the  dream  of  Beauty." 

In  Streetcar . Blanche,  who  combines  many  of  both  Laura 
and  Amanda’s  traits,  laments  her  loss  of  attractiveness: 


. . . soft  people  have  to  shimmer  and  glow — they’ve  got 
to  put  on  soft  colors,  the  colors  of  butterfly  wings,  and 
put  a paper  lantern  over  the  light.  ...  It  isn’t  enough 
to  be  soft.  You’ve  got  to  be  soft  and  attractive.  And 
I — I’m  fading  now!  I don’t  know  how  much  longer  I can 
turn  the  trick.  (SND  79,  Williams’  emphasis) 

Sometimes  Williams’  characters  may  literally  shimmer  and  glow. 

Battle  of  Angels.  Myra/Lady,  who  identifies  herself  with 
a little  fig  tree,  says  to  Val  , "Haven’t  we  any  Christmas 
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ornaments  to  hang  on  me?”  (BA  223).  In  Orpheus  Descending  and 
The  Fugitive  Kind,  she  fantasizes  that  the  ornaments  are  there 
in  the  store:  "Unpack  the  box.  Unpack  the  box  with  the 
Christmas  ornaments  in  it,  put  them  on  me,  glass  bells  and 
glass  birds  ..."  (OD  114,  FK  140).  Like  Blanche,  she  wants 
to  shimmer  and  glow,  to  be  soft  and  attractive.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  seconds  before  she  is  shot  and  killed  by  her 
husband,  Jabe.  She  is  caught  up  in  the  process  of 
vitrification.  There  can  be  no  vitrification  without 
vul nerabi 1 i ty . 

Humanity  must  enter  the  picture.  Because  of  humanity, 
the  unicorn  cannot  remain  intact,  and  wars  will  always  mean 
"the  world  is  lit  by  lightning."  The  text  may  suggest  an 
image  of  theater  as  something  to  be  seen  through  glass,  as 
something  which  is  also  made  of  glass,  as  composed  not  just 
of  one  glass  object,  no  matter  how  unique  that  object  may  be, 
but  an  infinite  number  of  fragile  objects — but  the  idea  of 
theater  as  made  of  glass  or  under  glass  cannot  be  sustained, 
at  least  this  thread  in  itself  cannot  be  sufficient  for  us  to 
say,  Ah  yes,  this  is  metadramat i c . With  Hamlet’s  metaphor 
still  in  our  minds,  however,  we  may  think  that  rather  than 
glass,  the  mirror  may  be  a more  accurate  image  of  theater. 
After  all,  the  mirror  has  frequently  associated  with  magic, 
and  so  a "magical"  theater  may  well  be  a theater  of  mirrors. 

As  well  as  being  made  of  glass  and  seen  through  glass, 
Williams’  characters  frequently  look  at  themselves  in  the 
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glass.  As  Mitch  approaches  the  Kowalski  home  at  the  beginning 
of  scene  9 of  Streetcar . Blanche  is  seen  "crouching  at  the 
mirror  and  dabbing  her  face  with  cologne  and  powder"  (SND 
113). 21  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  scene,  she  is  seen 
"placing  the  rhinestone  tiara  on  her  head  before  the  mirror 
of  the  dressing-table  and  murmuring  excitedly  as  if  to  a group 
of  spectral  admirers"  (SND  122).  After  daydreaming  about  a 
moonlight  swim,  "tremblingly  she  lifts  the  hand  mirror  for  a 
closer  inspection.  She  catches  her  breath  and  slams  the 
mirror  face  down  with  such  violence  that  the  glass  cracks" 
(SND  122). 

The  mirror,  and  with  it  "the  dream  of  Beauty,"  like 
Laura’s  glass  unicorn,  is  shattered.  Perhaps,  the  reason  for 
the  shattering  of  the  dream  is  not  simply  that  humanity  enters 
the  picture,  but  that  with  humanity  comes  cruelty.  Artaud 
maintains  that  his  "theater  of  cruelty"  does  not  need 
bloodshed:  "And  on  the  level  of  performance,  it  is  not  the 
cruelty  that  we  can  exercise  upon  each  other  by  hacking  at 
each  others’  bodies,  carving  up  our  personal  anatomies  . . . 
but  the  much  more  terrible  and  necessary  cruelty  that  things 
can  exercise  against  us"  (The  Theater  of  Cruelty  79).  "Cruelty 


210nce  again,  one  recalls  Genet’s  theater.  This  time,  I 
think  of  The  Maids  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Clare 
sits  in  front  of  a dressing  table  and  "primps  in  front  of  the 
mirror,"  declaring,  "I  shall  be  lovely,  lovelier  than  ever" 
(Th§ — Maids  37).  Again,  it  is  as  if  the  mirror  has  some 
magical  properties.  One  may  recall  the  "Mirror,  Mirror  on  the 
wall  ..."  from  fairy  tales. 
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is  above  all  lucid,  a kind  of  rigid  control  and  submission  to 
necessity"  (102). 

In  Williams’  texts,  the  "necessity"  seems  to  be  that  the 

glass,  "the  dream  of  Beauty,"  will  shatter.  Scene  10  in 

Streetcar . which  starts  with  Blanche  "before  the  mirror,"  ends 

with  Blanche’s  feeble  attempt  to  threaten  Stanley  with  the  top 

of  a broken  bottle.  In  Elia  Kazan’s  movie  version  of  the 

play,  the  scene  fades  out  with  Stanley  forcing  the  bottle  top 

to  smash  against  and  shatter  the  mirror.  In  his  study  of  the 

films  based  on  Williams’  plays,  Gene  D.  Phillips  explains: 

Blanche  smashes  a whiskey  bottle,  ineffectually  aimed  at 
Stanley,  into  an  ornately  framed  mirror  and  passes  out. 
We  see  her  limp  form  lying  in  Stanley’s  arms  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  cracked  glass,  symbolizing  how  Stanley 
is  finally  shattering  Blanche’s  illusions  about  her  own 
refinement  and  moral  character.  [In  the  last  scene,  as 
Blanche  goes  off  to  the  asylum,  there  is  a new  mirror 
hanging  on  the  wall,  for  by  then  Blanche  has  repaired  her 
illusions  about  herself  and  sees  herself  once  more,  when 
she  passes  the  mirror,  as  an  immaculate  Southern  belle.] 
(The  Films  of  Tennessee  Williams  84 ) 

Does  Blanche  see  herself  as  she  really  is?  Surely,  just  as 

there  may  be  no  character  outside  of  role  playing,  there  may 

be  no  self  outside  of  appearances?  The  mirror  participates 

in  the  play  of  the  text.  Hamlet  says  that  a play  should 

reflect  something,  but  is  it  capable  of  doing  this?  In 

particular,  can  it  reflect  itself?  Does  Stanley  really 

shatter  Blanche’s  illusions,  only,  as  Phillips  suggests,  for 

them  to  be  restored  when  the  mirror  is  replaced?  Surely  there 

is  no  fixed  "reality"  with  which  to  contrast  any  so-called 

"illusions."  The  glass  thread  which  led  me  to  the  mirror  not 
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only  smashes  against  it,  but  is  itself  caught  in  or  trapped 
by  the  mirror. 

In  discussing  the  symbolic  cut  in  the  movie  from  the 
image  in  the  mirror  of  Blanche’s  body  in  Stanley’s  arms  to  a 
street  cleaner’s  hose  gushing  forth  water  that  "dwindles  to 
a trickle,"  Kazan  says,  "it  was  certainly  a forceful  cut,  and 
enabled  me  to  underline  the  rape  implicitly,  because  in  those 
days  we  had  to  be  very  indirect  in  depicting  material  of  that 
kind"  (quoted  in  Phillips  84).  Why  the  need  for  this 
discretion?  The  activities  of  the  body  have  to  be  covered  up- 
-part i cu 1 ar 1 y where  this  involves  the  penetration  of  one  body 
by  another  body.  The  scene  began  with  Blanche  preening 
herself  before  the  mirror  and  ends  with  her  body  in  the  arms 
of  a man  also  in  the  mirror.  Their  bodies  are  caught  in  the 
mirror.  Perhaps,  somehow,  it  is  the  body  rather  than  the 
mirror  or  the  glass  which  is  the  "real"  image  of  theater. 


The  Body  and  Cruising 

One  problem  with  thinking  of  the  theater  as  a world  of 
glass  or  mirrors  is  that  although  these  objects  may 
successfully  express  the  splendor  or  fragility  of  theater, 
they  provide  an  image  of  something  that  is  not  alive. 
Although  in  some  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  Williams’ 
characters  are  made  of  glass,  they  have  "real"  bodies. 
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Although  clearly  in  Menagerie  the  characters  eat  and  drink, 
the  focus  on  the  world  of  glass  that  I have  sketched  out  here 
may  lead  us  to  forget  the  corporeality  of  the  characters,  and 
indeed  the  inevitable  connection  between  the  theater  and  the 
body.  This  connection  is  expressed  in  these  strident  terms 
by  Anne  Ubersfeld: 

The  fascination  that  the  theater  (in  perpetual  crisis, 
but  indestructible)  exerts  stems  first  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  object  in  the  world,  a concrete  object,  and  that 
its  material  is  not  an  image  but  objects  and  real  beings 
. . . Theatrical  practice  is  materialist.  She  [i.e., 
the  theater]  says  that  there  is  no  thought  without  body; 
the  theater  is  body,  and  the  body  is  first,  and  asks  to 
live.  . . . (Lire  le  theatre  272,  my  translation) 

The  word  "menagerie"  in  the  title  of  The  Glass  Menagerie  could 

have  a number  of  meanings:  "1.  a.  a place  where  animals  are 

kept  and  trained  especially  for  exhibition.  . . b.  a 

collection  of  wild  or  foreign  animals  in  cages  or  enclosures. 

. . . 2.  a varied  group  or  collection  of  persons  or  things 

that  are  strange,  odd,  or  startling  or  foreign  to  one’s 

experience"  ( Webster ’ s ) . It  is  appropriate  that  Amanda  should 

call  the  collection  of  glass  animals  a menagerie  because  of 

the  parallel  between  enclosing  animals  and  enclosing  our 

animal  natures.  Amanda  seeks  to  deny  our  existence  as 

creatures  with  bodily  needs  and  instincts.22 


220ne  interesting  irony  here  is  that  she  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  body  in  terms  of  the  female’s 
need  to  attract  the  male.  Thus,  in  scene  6,  before  costuming 
herself  in  order  to  entertain  the  gentleman  caller,  she  places 
two  "Gay  Deceivers"  in  Laura’s  dress,  saying  " . . . to  be 
painfully  honest,  your  chest  is  flat"  (GM  70). 
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In  her  first  long  speech,  Amanda  talks  about  how  animals 

do  not  have  to  chew  their  food  as  much  as  humans  (GM  24). 

Later  when  Tom  argues  that  "man  is  by  instinct  a lover,  a 

hunter,  a fighter,"  Amanda  counters  with,  "Man  is  by  instinct! 

Don’t  quote  instinct  to  me!  Instinct  is  something  that  people 

have  got  away  from!  It  belongs  to  animals!  Christian  adults 

don’t  want  it"  (GM  52).  In  the  following  scene,  Tom,  in  one 

of  his  asides  to  the  audience,  describes  the  Paradise  Dance 

Hall.  The  lighting  may  remind  us  of  Mallarm^’s  chandelier, 

but  this  time  it  is  associated  with  sexuality: 

Sometimes  the  lights  were  turned  out  except  for  a large 
glass  sphere  that  hung  from  the  ceiling.  It  would  turn 
slowly  about  and  filter  the  dusk  with  delicate  rainbow 
colors.  . . . Couples  would  come  outside,  to  the 
relative  privacy  of  the  alley.  You  could  see  them 
kissing  behind  ash  pits  and  telephone  poles.  . . . sex 
. . . hung  in  the  gloom  like  a chandelier  and  flooded  the 
world  with  brief,  deceptive  rainbows.  (CR  57) 

If  we  look  at  other  Williams’  texts  we  can  see  how  the  idea 

of  theater,  as  something  that  is  not  simply  radiant,  fragile, 

or  any  of  the  other  character i st i cs  associated  with  glass, 

overlooks  the  crucial  point  that  it  is  inextricably  tied  to 

the  body.  Furthermore,  if  theater  is  a body,  it  cannot 

separate  itself  from  the  body’s  needs. 

The  characters  in  Williams’  first  full-length  play, 

Battle  of  Angels,  are  constantly  drawing  attention  to  their 

skin.  Sandra  says,  "You  can  see  through  my  skin.  It’s 

transparent  Tike  tissue  paper"  (BA  161).  Val  , nicknamed 

"Snakeski n , " says,  "we’re  all  of  us  locked  up  tight  inside  our 
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own  bodies.  Sentenced — you  might  say — to  solitary  confinement 
inside  our  own  skins"  (BA  166).  In  the  Witches’  Bayou,  he  had 
the  sense  that  something  important  was  going  to  come  into  him, 
possibly  through  his  skin  (BA  167-68). 

Sometimes  through  interaction  with  other  males,  Williams’ 
male  characters  can  move  from  being  in  Val’s  terms  "in 
solitary  confinement  inside  their  own  skins"  (BA  166)  to  being 
what  Kilroy  in  the  much  later  play,  Cami no  Real . calls  being 
"buddies  under  the  skin"  (CR  43).  Although  characters  like 
Brick  in  Cat  On  A Hot  Tin  Roof  go  to  great  lengths  to  deny  any 
sexual,  bodily  contact  with  male  friends,  the  language  of  the 
texts  often  opens  up  this  dimension.  In  act  2,  Big  Daddy 
complains  to  Brick:  "we’ve  always — talked  around  things, 
we’ve — just  talked  around  things  for  some  rutten  reason.  I 
don’t  know  what,  it’s  always  like  something  was  left  not 
spoken  ..."  (CAT  82).  The  stage  directions  tell  us  that 
the  scene  should  be  played  "with  most  of  the  power  leashed  but 
palpable  in  what  is  left  unspoken"  (CAT  85).  Brick  explains 
to  Big  Daddy  that  with  his  friend  Skipper,  "once  in  a while 
he  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  or  I’d  put  mine  on  his,  oh, 
maybe  even,  when  we  were  touring  the  country  in  pro-football 
an’  shared  hotel  rooms  we’d  reach  across  the  space  between  the 
two  beds  and  shake  hands  to  say  goodnight,  yeah,  one  or  two 
times  we  — " (CAT  89).  Surely  this  unspoken  "thing"  has  to 
do  with  the  bond  between  males.  I suggest  that  this  bond  is 
like  that  between  onstage  players  and  audience — enabling  the 
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space  between  players  and  audience  like  the  space  between 
Brick’s  and  Skipper’s  bed  to  be  somehow  traversed. 

In  Cami no  Real . the  word  "hermano"  is  banned.  Gutman 
explains  that  "the  most  dangerous  word  in  any  human  tongue  is 
the  word  for  brother.  It’s  inflammatory.  — I don’t  suppose  it 
can  be  struck  out  of  the  language  altogether  but  it  must  be 
reserved  for  strictly  private  usage  in  back  of  soundproof 
walls.  Otherwise  it  disturbs  the  population  (CR  21).  Of 
course,  it  could  have  political,  revol ut i onary  connotati ons- 
-"brother"  as  in  "comrade,"  and  hence  the  State’s  suppression 
of  the  word  as  part  of  the  suppression  of  political  protest; 
but  considering  the  homosexual  or  quasi -homosexual  thread  that 
we  just  saw  in  Cat . and  if  we  link  it  to  the  idea  of  being 
"buddies  under  the  skin,"  we  may  think  of  it  as  like  the  words 
that  taunt  Brick:  "queers,"  "ducking  sissies"  (CAT  88), 
"fairies"  (CAT  89). 

In  Cami no  Real . the  idea  of  a bond  between  males  is  also 
clearly  suggested  by  the  relationship  between  Quixote  and 
Sancho.  In  the  prologue,  Sancho  decides  that  he  will  go  no 
further.  He  will  go  back  to  La  Mancha  without  his  "old 
tireless  and  tiresome  master"  (CR  6),  leaving  Quixote  to  dream 
up  a companion:  "and  when  I wake  from  this  sleep  and  this 
disturbing  pageant  of  a dream,  I’ll  choose  one  among  its 
shadows  to  take  along  with  me  in  the  place  of  Sancho"  (CR  7). 
Don  Quixote  muses  on  the  difference  between  old  companions  and 
new  companions:  "new  ones  are  old  ones  with  only  slight 
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difference  of  face  and  figure,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
improvements"  (CR  7).  This  need  for  companions  may  be 
translatable  into  the  players’  need  for  an  audience. 
Marguerite  complains  that  "each  of  us  is  very  much  alone"  (CR 
96),  experiencing  "the  never-broken  procession  of  little 
events  that  assure  us  that  we  and  the  strangers  about  us  are 
still  going  on"  (CR  96,  my  underlining). 

In  the  theater,  the  "strangers  about  us"  are  the  memoers 
of  the  audience.  "Strangers"  are  inscribed  within  many  of 
Williams’  texts.  At  the  end  of  Summer  and  Smoke.  Alma  is 
drawn  to  the  "stranger  in  town"  (SS  123),  and  "the 
mysteriously  sudden  intimacy  that  sometimes  occurs  between 
strangers  more  completely  than  old  friends  or  lovers  moves 
them  both"  (SS  125).  At  the  end  of  Menagerie . Tom  says  that 
in  an  attempt  to  forget  Laura,  "I  cross  the  street,  I run  into 
the  movies  or  a bar,  I buy  a drink,  I speak  to  the  nearest 
stranger  ..."  (GM  115).  At  the  end  of  Streetcar . Blanche 
says,  "Whoever  you  are — I have  always  depended  on  the  kindness 
of  strangers"  ( SND  142).  Every  time  we  see  the  word 
"strangers,"  we  may  think  of  the  audience — and  in  Blanche’s 
famous  line  the  play  and  the  players’  dependency  on  the 
audience.23 


23For  opening  up  the  possibility  of  reading  "strangers" 
as  the  audience,  I am  indebted  to  Sidney  Homan  who  has  shared 
this  i nterpretat i on  with  me  and  elaborated  on  it  in  his  The 
Audience  as  Actor  and  Character:  The  Modern  Theater  of 
Beckett.  Brecht.  Genet.  Ionesco.  Pinter.  Stoppard.  and 
Willi ams . He  argues  that  with  her  line,  "Whoever  you  are — I 
have  always  relied  on  the  kindness  of  strangers,"  Blanche 
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In  Cami no  Real . the  Baron  de  Charlus,  the  first 
unambiguously  homosexual  to  appear  on  Williams’  stage,  lives 
to  pick  up  or  be  picked  up  by  strangers.  "Oh  once  upon  a 
time,"  he  says,  "I  used  to  wonder.  Now  I simply  wander.  I 
stroll  about  the  fountain  and  hope  to  be  followed"  (CR  39). 
At  the  beginning  of  Block  Four,  after  being  followed  by  "a 
wild-looking  young  man  of  startling  beauty  called  Lobo,"  a 
character  called  A.  Ratt  congratulates  the  Baron  on  making  a 
pickup  (CR  35).  Esmeralda’s  mother,  the  Gypsy,  also  attempts 
to  pick  up  men.  She  flirts  with  Kilroy,  "Let’s  have  a look 
at  yuh! — You’re  not  a bad  looking  boy.  . . . Have  you  ever 
been  attracted  by  older  women?"  (CR  114).  She  later  tries  to 
catch  “some  awful  man"  who  she  says  was  following  her  until 
he  "ducked  into  a subway."  She  tells  Esmeralda  and  Kilroy 
that  after  waiting  outside  a men’s  room  for  fifteen  minutes, 
she  got  herself  a sailor.  She  declares  that  "The  streets  are 
bri 1 1 i ant ! " ( CR  134). 

The  Baron’s  strolling  about  the  fountain  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  a young  man  and  the  Gypsy’s  similar  attempts  are 
both  examples  of  people’s  desire  for  "strangers."  Although 
the  Baron  scornfully  rejects  the  word  "cruising"  and  says  he 
is  "just — walking!"  (CR  34),  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is 
"cruising."  This  activity  appears  extensively  in  Williams’ 


"implores  the  strangers  in  the  darkened  house  to  be  kind  to 
her,  to  'entertain’  what  she  represents,  that  alternative 
world  she  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  impose  on  Stanley’s 
New  Orleans"  ( 147) . 
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fiction.  In  "In  Pursuit  of  the  Lyric  Quarry:  The  Image  of  the 
Homosexual  in  Tennessee  Williams’  Prose  Fiction,"  Edward  A. 
Sklepowich  examines  the  "cruising"  motif  as  it  appears  in  such 
stories  as  "One  Arm,"  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Joy  Rio,"  "Hard 
Candy,"  "Two  on  a Party,"  and  "The  Knightly  Quest." 
Sklepowich  singles  out  "Two  on  a Party"  as  "a  definitive 
statement  on  the  cruising  life"  (Tharpe  534).  He  quotes  the 
narrator  of  "Two  on  a Party"  who  argues  that,  sex  "oetween 
strangers  can  be  like  a blaze  of  light,  but  when  it  happens 
between  people  who  know  each  other  well  . . . it’s  likely  to 
be  self-conscious  and  even  a little  embarrassi ng"  (CS  290-91). 
He  believes  that  this  assertion  "sheds  some  light  on  the 
psychology  of  the  hustler,  for  whom  the  ideal  sexual  'trick’ 
is  the  beautiful  stranger  who  will  neither  disturb  the 
hustler’s  aloof  stance  nor  require  the  attention  the  hustler 
narci ssi sti cal  1 y demands  for  himself"  (Tharpe  536  ).  Billy, 
the  male  hustler,  is  engaged  in  a continual  pursuit  of  the 
"lyric  quarry,"  which,  Sklepowich  argues,  "promises  to  bring 
into  his  life  a Juanesque  pleasure  in  'numbers’  more  important 
than  economic  reward"  (Tharpe  536). 

In  Williams’  fiction,  a romanticized  portrayal  of  the 
cruising  life  appears  in  "The  Knightly  Quest."  Here  there  are 
echoes  of  Camino  Real  in  the  comparison  between  the  main 
character,  Gewinner,  and  Don  Quixote:  "Of  course,  America,  and 
particularly  the  Southern  states,  is  the  embodiment  of  an 
originally  romantic  gesture.  It  was  discovered  and 
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established  by  the  Don  Quixote  in  the  human  flux"  (CS  444). 
“By  silent  agreement  they  [Don  Quixote  and  Sancho]  will  stop 
for  the  mght,  and  now  it  is  not  unusual  for  both  heads  to 
rest  in  the  padded  crook  of  the  saddle  nor  for  the  weatherworn 
hands  to  intertwine  in  slumber"  (CS  445).  The  "knightly 
quest"  becomes  associated  with  Gewinner’s  "nightly  quest"  for 
a sexual  partner. 

Just  as  in  Camino  Real  and  Summer  ano  SmoKe.  a fountain 
provides  the  scene  for  the  pickup  in  "The  Knightly  Quest." 
After  his  ritualized  preparation  which  includes  "a  warm  enema 
followed  by  a cold  one"  (CS  439),  Gewinner  drives  out  to  the 
high  school  athletic  stadium,  and  sometimes  approaches  the 
water  fountain  inside  the  stadium  where  "he  would  appear  to 
drink  though  he  never  allowed  the  water  to  touch  his  lips"  (CS 
440).  Then  sometimes  a "stranger"  would  approach  from  the 
stands.  After  getting  some  impression  of  the  stranger’s 
general  appearance,  Gewinner  would  either  "make  a rapid  exit 
from  the  stadium"  or  "he  would  cross  to  the  fountain  just  as 
the  stranger  arrived  there  and  murmur  a word  or  two  just  as 
the  stranger  bent  to  drink"  (CS  440).  After  this,  Gewinner 
and  the  stranger  would  drive  out  together  to  a cemetery,  and 
Gewinner  would  proceed  to  "unclothe  himself,  standing 
immediately  before  the  trembling  stranger  and  staring  directly 
and  fiercely  into  the  stranger’s  eyes  ...  he  would  murmur, 
Well?  Am  I too  ugl y?"  (Williams’  italics,  CS  441). 
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Sklepowich  suggests  that  there  is  a contrast  between  the 
homosexual  cruising  and  some  negative  images  of 
heterosexuality,  and  that  consequently  the  former  is  put  in 
"as  positive  a light  as  possible"  (Tharpe  537).  To  further 
emphasize  this  disparity,  one  could  also  compare  Gewinner’s 
cleanliness  and  the  subtlety  of  the  pickup  in  "The  Knightly 
Quest"  with  the  crudity  of  Rosita’s  advances  in  Cami no  Real . 
Both  characters  are  involved  in  the  ritual  of  the  pickup. 
While  Rosita  "grins  horribly  . . . hitching  up  her  ragged 

skirt"  (OR  14)  and  lowering  "the  filthy  d6colletage  of  her 
blouse  to  reveal  more  of  her  sagging  bosom"  (CR  15),  Gewinner 
begins  his  ritual  with  the  cleansing  of  his  body  (including 
the  use  of  enemas,  for  he  "detested  the  idea  of  harboring 
fecal  matter  in  his  lower  intestines"  [CS  439]).  The  ritual, 
then,  takes  him  through  the  stadium  with  its  "peculiar 
conventions"  (CS  440),  and  to  the  cemetery  and  the  murmuring 
of  the  words,  "Wei  1 ? Am  I too  ugly?"  (CS  441).  In  Gewinner 
we  have  yet  another  image  of  William’s  theater.  He  tries  to 
make  himself  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  about 
the  beautiful  seduction  of  strangers,  just  as  the  players  in 
Williams’  theater  attempt  the  seduction  of  strangers,  the 
aud i ence . 

In  Cami no  Real . Don  Quixote  understands  that  new  companions 
are  "old  companions  with  only  slight  differences  of  face  and 
figure"  (CR  7),  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  looking  for 
new  companions.  Lord  Byron  and  Casanova  are  both  notorious 
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for  their  innumerable  quests  and  conquests.  In  Block  One, 
Prudence  says,  "now  we  dismiss  young  lovers  ...  we  put  them 
away  as  lightly  as  we  put  away  white  gloves  meant  only  for 
summer,  and  pick  up  a pair  of  black  ones,  suitable  for  winter 
. . ."  (CR  12).  Similarly,  theater  is  involved  in  the  quest 
for  an  audience.  Sometimes  members  of  the  audience  may  return 
to  see  the  play  again,  but  generally  the  quest  is  always  for 
new  audiences.  As  long  as  the  answer  to  Gewinner’s  question, 
"Well?  Am  I too  ugly?"  (CS  441)  is  not  "Yes,  you  are!"  there 
will  be  other  strangers,  other  performances  of  the  play.  Each 
stranger  may  be  a substitute  for  an  earlier  partner,  as  the 
audience  may  be  a substitute  for  the  first  audience.  The 
"trick"  (and  I use  the  word  deliberately,  well  aware  of  its 
occurrence  in  Streetcar . and  of  the  concept  of  the  game  which 
I set  up  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter)  is  to  bring  about 
a successful  seduction,  a seduction  that  will  lead  to  more 
audiences,  more  sexual  partners.  The  "Juanesque  pleasure  in 
'numbers’"  is  as  applicable  to  the  image  of  the  homosexual  in 
“The  Knightly  Quest"  as  it  is  to  the  theater:  the  need  for 
bums  on  seats.  A play  can  never  get  enough  audiences,  the 
cruising  homosexual  can  never  find  enough  partners.  The 
homosexual  cruiser’s  "nightly"  search  for  a partner  is  a 
metaphor  for  Williams’s  kind  of  theater’s  “nightly"  search  for 
an  audience,  for  the  company  and  "the  kindness  of 
' strangers  . ’ " 
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In  the  Spring  1988  issue  of  TDR . Peggy  Phelan  argues 
that  "as  Dustin  Hoffman  made  so  clear  in  Toots i e . the 
performer  is  always  in  the  feminine  position  in  relation  to 
power.  That  is,  women  and  performers,  more  often  than  not, 
are  'scripted’  to  'sell’  or  'confess’  something  to  someone  who 
is  in  a position  to  buy  or  forgive"  ("Feminist  Theory, 
Poststructural i sm,  and  Performance"  124).  If  this  is  so, 
then,  like  all  theater,  Williams’  theater  is  feminine  in  that 
it  is  "in  the  feminine  position  in  relation  to  power,"  but  the 
homosexual-  cruising  thread  that  I have  just  described  would 
indicate  that  his  theater  is  also  like  the  homosexual  waiting 
for  the  one  who  says  nothing  to  do  something.  Phelan  cites 
Foucault’s  appropriate  comment  here:  "the  agency  of  domination 
does  not  reside  in  the  one  who  speaks  [for  it  is  he  who  is 
constrained],  but  in  the  one  who  listens  and  says  nothing" 
(The  History  of  Sexuality.  Volume  1:  An  Introduction  62 , 
quoted  in  Phelan  124). 24 

Carnival  and  the  Audience 

The  complexity  of  the  interaction  between  play  and 
audience  has  been  a subject  of  concern  for  a long  time, 
particularly  among  semi ot i ci ans . Marco  de  Marinis  points  out 


24Hencef orth , I shall  abbreviate  The  History  of  Sexuality: 

Volume 1 : An  Introduction  as  An  Introduction,  and  I shall 

abbreviate  The  History  of  Sexuality:  Volume  2:  The  Use  of 

Pleasure  as  The  Use  of  Pleasure. 
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that  the  object  of  study  has  become  the  transaction  between 
the  "spectacular  text"  (i.e.  the  performance  as  text)  and  the 
aud i ence : 


It  can  be  said  that  there  does  not  even  exist  a 
performance  in  itself,  absolutely  considered:  what 
exists,  strictly  speaking,  is  simply  the  theatr i cal 
relationship.  that  complex  perf ormance-spectator 
transaction  in  which  is  decided,  after  all,  the 
signification  of  the  spectacular  text,  as  is  also  decided 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  its  acts  of  communication 
and  seduction.  ("Theater,"  in  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
of  Semiotics.  Volume  2.  1092; 

Camino  Real  foregrounds  this  relationship  between  performance 
and  spectator.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  its  adoption 
of  the  carnivalesque.  In  Block  10,  "carnival  mummers  creep 
into  the  plaza,  silently  as  spiders  descending  a wall"  (CR 
99).  This  is  the  seeping  or  creeping  of  carnival  into  a play 
that  is  already  saturated  in  carnival. 

In  Rabelais  and  His  World.  Bakhtin  emphasizes  the 
laughter  involved  in  carnival.  This  laughter  is  "a  festive 
laughter  . . . the  laughter  of  all  the  people  . . . it  is 
directed  at  all  and  everyone  . . . this  laughter  is 
ambivalent:  it  is  gay,  triumphant,  and  at  the  same  time 
mocking,  deriding"  (11-12).  In  Problems  of  Dostoevsky ’r 
Poetics . Bakhtin  again  stresses  the  ambivalence  of  this 
laughter,  and  he  maintains  that  it  is  linked  to  "death  and 
rebirth,  negation  (a  smirk)  and  affirmation  (rejoicing 
laughter)"  (127).  In  Camino  Real  the  ever-present  street 
cleaners,  wearing  blood-stained  white  jackets,  wheeling  a 
white  barrel  which  they  use  for  transporting  their  victims, 
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are  a constant  reminder  of  death.25  As  "they  are  continually 
exchanging  sly  jokes  and  giggling  unpleasantly  together"  (CR 
30),  death  seems,  for  them,  to  be  a laughing  matter.  In  Block 
4,  after  claiming  the  Baron  as  a victim,  they  point  and 
snicker  at  Kilroy,  and  when  he  picks  up  a rock  to  throw  at 
them,  "everybody  laughs  louder  and  the  laughter  seems  to 
reverberate  from  the  mountains"  (CR  41). 

"The  primary  carnivalistic  act,"  according  to  Bakhtin, 
"is  the  mock  crowning  and  subsequent  decrowning  of  the 
carnival  king"  ( Problems  124).  Of  course,  the  mock  crowning 
in  Camino  Real  is  the  crowning  of  Jacques  Casanova,  "King  of 
Cuckolds"  (CR  100-101).  The  crowd  shrieks,  "Cornudo! 
Cornudo!"  as  a hunchback  places  a crown  of  gilded  antlers  on 
Jacques’  head.  "Si,  si,  sono  cornudo!  Cornudo!  Cornudo!" 
cries  Jacques,  "Casanova  is  King  of  Cuckolds  on  the  Camino 
Real!  . . . Famous  adventurer!  Con  man  Extraordi nary ! (CR  100- 
101).  This  is  an  example  of  "carnivalesque  misalliance" 

( Probl ems  125).  Just  as  traditionally  in  the  carnivalesque 
ceremony,  slaves  become  kings,  here  the  seducer  becomes  the 


25The  idea  for  Camino  Real  came  to  Williams  when  he  was 
travelling  in  Mexico  in  1945  and  1946.  "I  looked  out  of  the 
window,"  he  says,  "and  I saw  people  lined  along  the  tracks  in 
costumes  and  carrying  torches.  I had  a terror  of  dying  [he 
had  Mexican  dysentery  and  fever]  in  an  unknown  place,  but  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  what  a beautiful  play  this  would  make" 
(in  an  interview  with  Vernon  Rice,  “The  Talking  Tennessee 
Williams,"  reprinted  in  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography 
135).  He  argues  that  the  play  deals  with  characters 
confronting  "a  terminal  situation  in  their  lives,"  but  it  is 
also  "a  play  of  resurrections"  (135). 
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dupe:  "the  greatest  lover  wears  the  longest  horns'  (CR  101), 
the  whore,  Esmeralda,  becomes  a virgin,  and  the  boxing 
champion,  Kilroy,  becomes  a clown. 

Another  feature  of  the  earn i val esque , "free  and  familiar 
contact  between  individuals"  ( Problems  125),  manifests  itself 
as  Kilroy  removes  Jacques’  horns  and  Jacques  removes  Kilroy’s 
"fright  wig  and  electric  nose,"  and  "they  embrace  as  brothers" 
(CR  101;.  As  disguises  are  constantly  being  put  on  and  then 
removed,  barriers  between  people  collapse.  In  Carnival,  those 
in  authority,  barons  and  kings,  have  the  same  status  as 
peasants  and  clowns.  "Crowning  and  decrowning,"  says  Bakhtin, 
"are  inseparable,  they  are  dualistic,  and  pass  one  into  the 
other;  in  any  absolute  disassociation  they  would  completely 
lose  their  earn i val i sti c sense"  ( Problems  123).  One  may  be 
reminded  of  Derrida’s  conception  of  "nei ther/nor  that  is 
simultaneously  either/or"  ( Pos i t i ons  43).  Kilroy  is  neither 
a boxing  champion  nor  a clown,  but  both  of  these,  as  Jacques 
is  both  libertine  and  cuckold,  and  Esmeralda  both  whore  and 
virgin.  "Carnival  brings  together,  unifies,  weds,  and 
combines  the  sacred  with  the  profane,  the  lofty  with  the  low, 
the  great  with  the  insignificant,  the  wise  with  the  stupid" 

( Problems  123).  Camino  Real  presents  us  with  barons  and 
gypsies,  poets  and  surgeons,  rakes  and  cuckolds,  virgins  and 
whores,  and  frequently  the  same  character  will  take  on 
diametrically  opposed  roles. 
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As  well  as  emphasizing  union  over  separation,  carnival 

adopts  a kind  of  dream  logic.26  When  we  watch  or  read  C ami  no 

Real  it  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  the  prologue  sets  up  the 

rest  of  the  play  (at  least  until  Don  Quixote  wakes  up)  as  Don 

Quixote’s  dream,  which  at  the  outset,  he  says,  "will  be  a 

pageant,  a masque  in  which  old  meanings  will  be  remembered  and 

possibly  new  ones  discovered"  (CR  7).  Bakhtin  argues  that 

carnival  is  a pageant  without  footlignts  and  without  a 
division  into  performers  and  spectators.  In  carnival 
everyone  is  an  active  participant,  everyone  communes  in 
the  carnival  act.  . . . its  participants  live  in  it  . . 

. that  is  they  live  a earn i val i st i c life.  ( Problems 
122) 

Carnival  calls  for  the  destruction  of  barriers  and  foremost 
among  these  in  Williams’  theater  is  the  barrier  between 
performance  and  spectators.  At  certain  points  in  Cami no  Real  . 
the  off-stage  audience,  because  of  the  fluid  boundary  between 
stage  and  audience  that  is  crossed  many  times,  may  also  be 


26Mallarme  suggests  that  a play  is  not  just  the  embodiment 
of  an  author’s  dream,  for  "no  ineptitude  or  insensitivity  can 
alter  the  dream-like  qualities  of  a large,  even  an  inattentive 
audience"  (Kravis  140).  For  him,  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
performance  becomes  inseparable  from  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
audience.  As  Kravis  points  out,  in  the  theater  "it  is  often 
possible  to  feel  the  mass  of  people  united  either  in  their 
suspense,  their  enjoyment,  or  simply  their  appreciation. 
Their  united  feeling  is  an  extraordi nar i 1 y live  backdrop  or 
accompaniment  to  the  action  on  stage,  so  alive  that  each  step 
of  the  play  is  instantly  conveyed  and  transformed  into  that 
mysterious  life  that  is  the  attentiveness,  the  involvement  of 
the  audience"  (The  Prose  of  Mallarme  141-42). 
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seen  as  part  of  the  perf ormance . 27  It  has  to  be  because  the 

whole  theater  is  now  the  stage,  and  so  in  this  way,  we  are 

offered  a spectacle  both  with  and  without  a stage.  If  members 

of  the  audience  decide  to  leave  the  theater  before  the  end  of 

the  performance,  they  are  simply  refusing  to  play  the  game; 

perhaps  they  even  feel  that  they  are  the  object  of  the  game, 

that  the  joke  is  on  them?  Williams  has  given  this  vivid 

account  of  some  initial  reactions  to  Cami no  Rea  1 : 

At  each  performance  a number  of  people  have  stamped  out 
of  the  auditorium,  with  little  regard  for  those  whom  they 
have  had  to  crawl  over,  almost  as  if  the  building  had 
caught  on  fire,  and  there  have  been  sibilant  noises  on 
the  way  out  and  demands  for  money  back  if  the  cashier 
was  foolish  enough  to  remain  in  his  box.  ( "Foreword"  to 
Camino  Real  vi i ) 

Perhaps  audiences  are  disturbed  by  the  way  that  carnival 
suspends  distance  between  people?  Perhaps  they  do  not  want 


27Examples  of  the  crossing  of  the  boundary  include 
Quixote’s  "jostl[ing]  the  elbow  of  an  aisle-sitter"  and 
"mumbl[ing]  an  apology"  (CR  3).  The  action  of  the  play  flows 
over  into  the  audience  in  the  wild  chase  sequence  in  Block  Six 
when  Kilroy  leaps  off  the  stage  and  is  chased  up  and  down  the 
aisle  of  the  theater  by  two  guards.  Kilroy’s  desperate  pleas 
to  the  audience,  "How  do  I git  out?  Which  way  do  I go,  which 
way  do  I get  out?  Where’s  the  Greyhound  depot?"  (CR  50)  may 
remind  the  audience  that  they  are  in  an  actual  theater  in  an 
actual  town  where  there  is  probably  an  actual  Greyhound  depot, 
and  that  Kilroy  perhaps  wants  to  escape  not  just  from  the 
Camino  Real,  but  Camino  Real . the  play,  and  the  theater. 
Eventually,  he  finds  his  way  into  one  of  the  boxes  of  the 
theater,  and  leaps  from  one  box  to  another  before  ending  up 
in  the  nearest  box  to  the  stage  where  he  gets  onto  the  ledge 
and  leaps  back  onto  the  stage  (CR  52-53).  There  is  a "dream- 
like reenactment"  of  this  chase  in  Block  Sixteen.  This  time 
Kilroy  finds  his  way  up  onto  the  balcony,  and  exclaims,  " Gee . 
I’m  lost!  I don’t  know  where  I am!  I’m  all  turned  around,  I’m 
confused,  I don’t  understand — what’s — happened,  it’s  like  a- 
-dream  . . . " (CR  152). 
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the  free  and  familiar  contact?  As  the  actors  and  the 

spectators  merge  as  carnival  participants,  people  lose  their 

sense  of  individuality.  They  all  become  involved  in  the  game 

(which  is  also  a dream)  of  carnival. 

Inscribed  within  Cami no  Real . a earn i val esque  play,  then, 

the  audience  has  a more  active  role.  The  narrator  in  an  early 

Williams’  short  story,  "Ten  Minute  Stop,"  describes  a man’s 

pus  journey  back  to  Memphis.  When  the  bus  stops  in  a small 

town,  Luke  listens  to  a couple  talking — the  woman’s  words  are 

"like  the  movement  of  a body  in  the  dark."  While  looking  at 

a movie  poster,  Luke  listens  to  and  interprets  the  sound  of 

crickets,  and  he  dreams  about 

A bit  of  spume  in  the  flying  tide.  I being  here. 
Somehow  ex t raord i nary  beyond  all  measure.  Ten  minute 
stop  in  a strange  town — home  for  me  but  for  you  just  a 
ten  minute  stop!  I get  you,  thought  Luke.  I don’t 
belong.  I’m  not  one  of  the  actors.  That’s  why  I’m  able 
to  sit  here  and  look  at  the  show.  No,  I’m  not  really  a 
part  of  it.  Not  one  of  the  dramatis  personae.  (Williams’ 
italics,  CS  58) 

The  parallels  with  Camino  Real  are  significant  here.  In  this 
story,  Williams  combines  the  content  of  Luke’s  thought  (that 
he  is  "a  bit  of  spume,"  in  other  words,  a piece  of  "froth, 
foam,  scum"  [Webster ’ si ) with  the  manner  of  the  narration — a 
kind  of  stream  of  consciousness.28  Luke  tries  to  separate 
himself  from  everybody  else:  "Home  for  me  but  for  you  just  a 


28For  an  account  of  how  Williams  attempts  to  absorb  the 
Camino  Real  audience  in  "a  free  association  of  disconnected 
images,  see  James  Coakley,  "Time  and  Tide  on  the  Camino 
Real,"  Tharpe  (232-36). 
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ten  minute  stop."  The  "you"  here  is  surely  the  people  who  do 
have  a home,  most  readers  perhaps,  but  really  Luke  is  putting 
himself  in  the  group  of  Williams’  homeless  wanderers,  which 
includes  Val , Blanche,  and  many  of  those  on  the  Camino  Real 
— a group  known  as  the  "fugitive  kind."29  So,  Luke’s  attempt 
at  separation  does  not  work.  Knowing  this,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  irony  in  his  assertions  about  not 
being  "one  of  the  actors,  one  of  the  dramatis  personae." 
Like  the  theater  audience  as  it  appears  as  an  image  in  Cami no 
Real . Luke  cannot  simply  look  at  the  show,  but  is  a part  of 
the  show. 

Contemporary  theory,  as  I have  said,  emphasizes  the 
performer-spectator  transaction.  The  flowing  over  of  the 
action  of  the  play  into  the  auditorium  shows  that  auditorium- 
audience  and  stage-performers  are  both  separate  and  one  and 
the  same. 


The  Playwright’s  Signature 

I have  now  moved  from  the  game  in  Streetcar  to  the 
carnival,  another  kind  of  game,  in  Camino  Real . Throughout, 
I have  examined  a possible  reference  to  the  theater — working 
my  way  through  different  images  of  the  theater,  different 


29See  Donald  P.  Costello’s  "Tennessee  Williams’  Fugitive 
Kind,"  in  Stephen  S.  Stanton,  Tennessee  Williams:  A Collection 
of  Critical  Essays.  107-122. 
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threads  in/of  Williams’  text:  the  poker — role-playing,  the 
magical  world,  the  world  of  glass  and  mirrors,  the  body  and 
the  cruising  homosexual,  and  finally,  the  carnival.  Now,  I 
turn  to  the  question  of  the  signature,  and  I suggest  that  some 
of  the  possible  references  to  the  theater  are  also  fundamental 
to  an  understand i ng  of  Tennessee  Williams’  life.  Although 
Williams’  signature  may  appear  to  be  present  in  all  the  images 
of  theater--it  may  be  argued,  for  example,  that  he  signs  his 
texts  as  game-player,  as  clown,  as  magician — I single  out  the 
idea  that  he  signs  as  someone  who  role  plays  and  someone  who 
relies  on  "strangers." 

Williams’  predilection  for  or  predisposition  for  role- 
playing  is  well  known.30  In  Tennessee:  The  Cry  of  the  Heart. 
Dotson  Rader  includes  a picture  of  Williams  in  his  Key  West 
home.  "He  is  wearing  his  gold  Chinese  'imperial’  robe,  and 
a woman’s  wig.  It  is  late,"  says  Rader,  "and  we  are  drunk, 
and  are  about  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  bars  in  Key  West  with 


30It  seems  that  both  of  his  parents  were  prone  to 
histrionics.  Spoto  points  out  that  Williams’  mother  performed 
in  amateur  theater,  and  "her  greatest  perf ormance , " says 
Spoto,  "was  perhaps  that  of  the  archetypal  'Southern  Belle,’ 
a role  that  Ohio-born  Edwina  played  so  well  that  it  finally 
became  her  life"  (The  Kindness  of  Strangers:  The  Life  of 
Tennessee  Williams  6).  Rader  compares  Williams’  life-style 
to  that  of  his  father:  "Like  his  father,  he  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  hotels,  living  out  of  suitcases  and  dining  on  room 
service,  liked  booze  and  wild  parties,  opened  up  his  life  to 
street  boys  and  hustlers  with  whom  he  had  fleeting  affairs. 
He  could  not  settle  down;  he  required  drama,  self-drama,  a 
continuous  commotion  and  social  disturbance.  (Tennessee:  Crv 
of  the  Heart  227 ) 
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Tennessee  playing  the  role  of  his  sister  Rose,  and  me  playing 
Tennessee"  (231).  Earlier  in  the  book,  Rader  gives  an 
extremely  vivid  account  of  an  occasion  in  Key  West  when 
Williams  was  desperately  in  need  of  drugs  and  tried  to  get 
some  from  a doctor.  This  is  another  example  of  Williams’  role 
playing.  The  doctor  is  to  visit  the  house  at  11:00  p.m. 
Rader  has  to  "act  suitably  frightened  by  Tennessee’s 
condition,  the  fragility  of  his  health;  in  shore,  to  create 
a deep  sense  of  doom  about  his  present  state”  (58),  and 
"Tennessee  would  do  his  best  to  enact  the  death  scene  from 
Camille"  (58).  The  scheme  appears  to  be  working  until  the 
doctor,  himself  an  addict/pusher,  refuses  to  accept  a check. 
"It’s  midnight.  Where  the  hell  can  I cash  a check  at 
midnight,  " raves  Tennessee,  "This  is  not  a frivolous  matter, 
doctor.  It  is  life  or  death!  I’m  at  death’s  door!"  At  that 
moment,  "Tennessee  promptly  toppled  to  the  floor,  right  on 
cue,  completing  the  last  act  of  Cami lie"  (59).  Rader  suggests 
that  "Tennessee  played  dead  better  than  anybody"  (59),  but 
Radar  also  did  some  acting  of  his  own,  running  to  the  phone, 
saying  that  he  would  call  the  police.  Then  the  Wi  1 1 i ams-Rader 
performance  pays  off  as  the  doctor  "quickly  agreed  to  pick  up 
the  cash  the  next  day"  (59). 

Williams’  predilection  for  cruising  is  also  particularly 
well  documented.  In  Memoirs,  he  describes  how  he  and  a "young 
writer  who  would  prefer  to  remain  unmentioned  by  name"  used 
to  cruise  Times  Square  (MS  52-53),  a practice  which  on  one 
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occasion  when  they  went  to  a room  at  the  Claridge  Hotel  with 

two  sailors  led  to  Williams’  and  his  partner’s  being  beaten 

up.  His  partner  "lost  a few  teeth."  Williams  had  his  upper 

teeth  cut  through  his  lower  lip  (MS  97).  "I  wonder 

sometimes,"  muses  Williams,  "how  much  of  the  cruising  was  for 

the  pleasure  of  my  cruising  partner’s  companionship  and  for 

the  sport  of  pursuit  and  how  much  was  for  the  pretty 

repetitive  and  superficial  satisfactions  of  the  act  itself" 

(MS  53).  "I  wonder  if  its  chief  attraction,"  he  replies,  "was 

not  our  companionship,  our  being  together"  (MS  98).  Dotson 

Rader  makes  it  clear  that  this  cruising,  for  Williams,  was  not 

simply  a phase,  but  "something  he  loved  to  do  all  his  life" 

(Tennessee:  Cry  of  the  Heart  149). 

Of  course,  Williams’  search  is  not  just  for  sexual 

partners,  but  also,  especially  in  later  life,  for 

companionship.  He  shares  Lord  Byron’s  need  for  "agreeable 

distractions  from  the  rather  frightening  solitude  of  a poet" 

(CR  77).  Companionship  is  a way  of  warding  off  loneliness 

and  of  delaying  death.  As  Marguerite  puts  it  in  Cami no  Real . 

We’re  lonely.  We’re  frightened.  We  hear  the 
Streetcleaners  ’ piping  not  far  away.  So  now  and  then, 
although  we’ve  wounded  each  other  time  and  time  again-- 
we  stretch  out  hands  to  each  other  in  the  dark  that  we 
can’t  escape  from — we  huddle  together  for  some  dim- 
communal  comfort.  . . . (CR  96-97) 

Williams  is  especially  fond  of  quoting  Val’s  remark  about 

solitary  confinement"  in  our  skins.  When  an  interviewer 

pointed  this  out  in  1961  , and  asked  him  if  the  idea  found  its 
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way  into  characters  like  Blanche,  Alma  Winemiller  or  Shannon, 
Willi ams  rep! i ed 

Well  the  drama  in  my  plays,  I think,  is  nearly  always 
people  trying  to  reach  each  other.  In  Night  of  the 
Iguana  each  one  has  his  separate  cubicle  but  they  meet 
on  the  veranda  outside  the  cubicles,  which  is  of  course 
an  allegorical  touch  of  what  people  must  try  to  do.  It’s 
true  they’re  confined  inside  their  own  skins,  or  their 
own  cubicles  . . . they  must  try  to  find  a common  ground 
on  which  they  can  meet  because  the  only  truly  satisfying 
moments  in  life  are  those  in  which  you  are  in  contact. 

. . . ( Devi i n 86-87  ) 

In  an  earlier  interview,  Williams  spells  out  for  us  the 

connection  between  theater  and  skin: 

This  is  the  age  of  anxiety.  I think  if  most  people  look 
at  others  they’ll  see  deep  trouble  under  the  skin.  . . 

So  often  the  theater  doesn’t  try  to  get  under  the 
skin.  That’s  all  right  for  comedies  and  musicals  but  I 
can’t  write  this  sort  of  thing.  (Devlin  39) 

Williams  wants  his  theater  somehow  to  get  inside  you.  He 

insists  that  when  he  talks  about  contact,  he  does  not  mean 

just  physical  contact,  he  means  "deep,  a deeper  contact  than 

physical  with  some  other  human  being”  (Devlin  87).  In  the 

theater  the  contact,  if  contact  is  to  be  made,  is  generally 

with  "strangers,"  so  there  is  a clear  analogy  between  the 

theater’s  need  for  contact  and  Williams’  own  need  for  contact- 

-in  both  cases,  perhaps,  the  more  contacts,  the  better. 

No  doubt,  I may  be  accused  of  oversimplifying  Williams’ 

needs.  If  I look  carefully  at  Garni  no  Real  . I can  see  other 

needs  that  may  face  the  playwright:  for  example,  there  is  the 

need  to  continue  writing,  the  need  to  do  something  new,  the 

need  for  inspiration  (especially  when  progress  seems 

difficult),  and  the  need  to  compete  with  other  playwrights. 
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The  continual  continuing  to  cruise  may  be  analogous  to 
Williams’  indefatigable  continuing  to  write.  "Maybe  I am  a 
machine,"  he  says  in  Memoi rs . "a  typist.  A compulsive  typist 
and  a compulsive  writer.  But  that’s  my  life,  and  what  in 
these  memoirs  is  mostly  the  barest  periphery  of  that  which  is 
my  intense  life,  for  my  intense  life  is  my  work"  (84-85).  I 
feel  the  presence  of  this  "compulsive"  worker  in  some  of  the 
early  lines  from  the  beginning  of  Cami no  Real . Thus  when  Don 
Quixote  says,  "The  time  for  retreat  never  comes!"  (CR  5),  this 
could  mean  the  playwright  must  go  on,  continue  writing,  not 
rest  on  his  laurels.  "You  should  remember,"  says  Williams, 
"that  you  are  always  competing  with  your  earlier  work.  You 
have  to.  In  my  particular  case,  they  all  say,  Oh,  that  Glass 
Menagerie ! until  you  almost  begin  to  hate  it.  Because  you 
know  that  you  have  been  working  all  the  time  since.  And  it’s 
not  quite  possible  that  you  haven’t  created  something  since 
then  (Devlin  122).  Williams  may,  to  some  extent,  have  "to 
hock  his  sweet  used-to-be  in  order  to  finance  his  present 
situation"  (CR  32),  in  other  words,  live  off  the  enormous 
gains,  both  in  material  wealth  ana  popularity,  which  ne 
accrued  from  the  success  of  Menagerie  and  Streetcar . but  “Used 
to  be,"  says  The  Baron,  "is  the  past  tense,  meaning  useless" 
(CR  37).  The  playwright’s  success  or  failure,  then,  is  always 
dependent  on  what  he  is  doing  right  now. 

The  iaea  of  moving  from  wnat  one  nas  done  in  tne  past 
(the  familiar)  to  what  one  needs  to  do  now  (the  unknown)  may 
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be  reflected  in  the  epigraph  to  Cami  no  Real  . which  Williams 
takes  from  Dante:  “In  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life 
I came  to  myself  in  a dark  wood  where  the  straight  way  was 
lost"  (epigraph  taken  from  Dante’s  Inferno . Canto  1; 
translator  unnamed).  In  Block  Three,  through  her 
loudspeaker,  the  Gypsy  asks,  "Do  you  wish  that  things  could 
be  strai gnt  and  simple  again  as  they  were  in  your  childhood?" 
(CR  28,  my  emphasis).  Flaubert  has  said  that  “there  is  more 
to  Art  than  the  strai ghtness  of  lines  and  the  perfection  of 
surfaces.  ...  We  have  too  many  things  and  not  enough  forms" 
("Preface  a la  vie  d ’ ecr i vai n , " quoted  by  Derrida,  Writing  and 
Difference  3,  my  emphasis).  One  can  associate  straightness 
with  conformity  to  the  old  forms,  but  carnival,  as  we  have 
seen,  calls  for  "the  destruction  of  the  old  and  the  birth  of 
the  new  world"  ( Rabelais  410). 1 Up  until  Cam i no  Real,  the 
form  of  Williams’  plays  could  be  described  as  relatively 
“straight  and  simple."  Williams  admits  a reliance  on  classic 
form : 

I realize  how  very  old-fashioned  I am  as  a dramatist  to 
be  so  concerned  with  classic  form  but  this  does  not 
emoarrass  me,  since  I feel  that  the  aosence  of  form  is 


’Close  to  the  end  of  Memoi rs . Williams  muses  about 
straignt  lines:  I’ve  oeen  cold  that  all  straight,  lines  in  the 

universe  are  eventually  curved  and  a curving  line  may 
eventually  curve  back  to  its  beginning,  which  might  be 
something  in  the  nature  of  reoirth"  (MS  248). 
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nearly  always,  if  not  always,  as  disturbing  to  an 
audience  as  it  is  to  me.  ( Memoi rs  234) 

In  his  "Foreword"  to  the  play,  he  comments  on  the  kind  of  form 

that  he  attempted  in  Camino  Real : 

My  desire  was  to  give  these  audiences  my  own  sense  of 
something  wild  and  unrestricted  that  ran  like  water  in 
the  mountains.  . . . This  sort  of  freedom  is  not  chaos 
or  anarchy.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  result  of 
painstaking  design,  and  in  this  work  I have  given  more 
conscious  attention  to  form  and  construction  than  I have 
in  any  work  before.  (CR  vii) 

So  the  lines  from  Dante  may  be  linked  to  the  playwright’s 
desire  to  attempt  something  new,  to  find  a new  "way"  to 
produce  a play.  (Notice  also  that  the  word  camino  in  Spanish 
also  means  "way.")  To  accomplish  this,  Williams  feels  the 
need  to  experiment  with  form.  He  suggests  that  "Elia  Kazan 
was  attracted  to  the  work  mainly,  I believe,  for  . . . its 
freedom  and  mobility  of  form"  ( CR  vii).  Notice  also  that  it 
is  in  the  "journey  of  our  life  that  I come  to  mvsel  f " (my 
underlining).  Somehow,  despite  all  the  bringing  together  of 
individuals  into  a group,  the  group  which  we  call  the  theater 
audience,  the  playwright  comes  to  himself.  The  epigraph  may 
suggest  that  somehow  the  separate  identity  of  the  author  is 
mai ntai ned . 

In  Block  2,  the  Survivor  desperately  searches  for  water, 
but  he  is  told  "la  Fuente  esta  seca! " (CR  14)  As  the  survivor 
needs  water , the  playwright  needs  inspiration,  a flow  of 
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i nspi  rati  on . 32  At  times  he  may  feel  that  it  is  hard  to 

continue.  Through  her  loudspeaker,  the  Gypsy  asks, 

Have  you  arrived  at  a point  on  the  Camino  Real  where  the 
walls  converge  not  in  the  distance  but  right  in  front  of 
your  nose?  Does  further  progress  seem  impossible  to  you? 
Are  you  afraid  of  nothing  at  all?  Afraid  of  your 
heartbeat?  Or  the  eyes  of  strangers?  (CR  28) 

Here  is  the  word  "strangers"  again,  and  once  again  the 

strangers  may  be  the  members  of  the  audience.  The  playwright 

must  overcome  any  fear  that  he  may  have  of  these  eyes,  and 

keep  writing.  It  may  even  become  a question  of  his  survival. 

He  wants  to  be  "here,"  that  is  present  in  the  theater,  alive 

to  witness  the  success  of  a new  play,  or  at  least  "present" 

in  his  text,  and  not  "there"  (CR  41),  like  "the  stiff  in 

number  seven"  (CR  46). 

There  is  always  a danger  that  the  play  will  be  laughed 


at — that 

the 

"strangers" 

wi  1 1 

hate 

it, 

the 

critics  will 

ridicule 

it, 

the  publ i c 

will 

storm 

out 

of 

the  theater, 

demanding  their  money  back.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  people 
walking  out  of  the  first  performances  of  Camino  Real  felt 


32Downing  Cless  describes  the  dried  up  fountain  as  "a 
traditional  source  of  community  and  personal  sustenance  which 
has  been  exploited  and  lost  by  all  who  exist  on  the  Camino” 
("Alienation  and  Contradiction  in  Camino  Real : A Convergence 
of  Williams  and  Brecht"  44).  One  could  also  read  the  fountain 
as  yet  another  image  of  theater  because  like  the  theater  it 
brings  people  together.  Richard  Schechner  argues  that 
"relatively  few  people  go,  or  like  to  go  alone  [to  see  theater 
or  movies],"  in  comparison  to  TV  which  is  "acceptably 
solitary"  [Performance  Theory  33,  Note  20].  I suggest  that 
the  fountain  can  represent  the  audience’s  activity  both  as  a 
group — everybody  drinks  at  the  fountain — and  as  individual 
members  of  the  audience,  each  person  drinks  alone. 
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displeased  with  the  playwright.  Perhaps  they  fail  to  see, 
however,  that  the  play  is  a kind  of  a parody  of  the 

playwright’s  efforts.  Bakhtin  argues  that  "to  the  pure  genres 
[epic,  tragedy]  parody  is  organically  alien;  to  the 
carnivalized  genres  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  organically 
inherent.  . . . Parodying  is  the  creation  of  a decrowning 

double;  it  is  that  same  'world  turned  inside  out’"  ( Problems 
127).  Perhaps  the  world  that  is  "turned  inside  out"  is  the 
world  of  the  playwright’s  p 1 aywr i ghti ng . When  Esmeralda  urges 
Kilroy,  “Be  Champ  again!  Contend  in  the  contest!  Compete  in 
the  competition!"  (CR  105),  this  could  be  advice  for  the 
formerly  extremely  successful  playwright.  Perhaps  the 

humiliation  experienced  by  Kilroy  who  is  made  to  dress  up  as 
a clown,  to  wear  "the  Patsy  outfit — the  red  fright  wig,  the 
big  crimson  nose  that  lights  up  and  has  horn-rimmed  glasses 
attached,  a pair  of  clown  pants  that  have  a huge  footprint  on 
the  seat"  (CR  48-49)  is,  potentially,  at  least,  the 
humiliation  of  the  playwright.  He  may  be  like  the  man  in 
Pushkin’s  Boris  Godunov,  in  whose  nightmare 

The  people  swarmed  on  the  public  square 

And  pointed  laughingly  at  me, 

And  I was  filled  with  shame  and  fear. 

(quoted  in  Rabel ai s 474) 

Although  apparently  not  much  of  an  actor,  Williams  once  acted 
in  one  of  his  own  plays.  It  was  an  off-Broadway  production 
of  Small  Craft  Warnings.  During  an  interval,  he  came  out  of 
a side  door  and  screamed  at  two  members  of  the  audience  who 
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were  arguing  in  the  aisle:  "We’re  giving  our  hearts  to  you" 
(quoted  in  E.  Mordden,  The  American  Theater  245).  There  is 
the  suggestion  that  for  Williams,  the  act  of  theater  is  not 
mere  exploitation  of  an  audience — its  presence  sustaining  a 
vital  selfish  need  of  his  own — but  it  is  an  act  of  love. 
Kilroy  offers  to  "hustle  [his]  heart  on  this  street"  (CR  37). 
The  verb  "to  hustle"  can  mean  "3.  a:  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  secure  money  or  business  ...  b:  to  solicit  for 
prostitution  ...  4 : to  obtain  money  by  fraud  or  deception: 
SWINDLE;  specific,  to  lure  a victim  into  a crooked  gambling 
game"  ( Webster  ’ s ) . Is  this  what  the  playwright  is  doing — 
bringing  people  into  the  theater,  making  money  out  of  them — 
the  more  people,  the  more  money;  the  more  money,  the  better? 
The  playwright  makes  money  out  of  strangers.  Is  the 
playwright’s  trick  like  the  sexual  hustler’s  trick?  The 
playwright  cannot  tell  the  audience  what  to  do,  just  as 
Gewinner  does  not  tell  the  "strangers"  what  to  do;  but  he 
lures  them  into  the  theater,  into  the  game.  Whenever  the 
curtain  goes  up  and  the  play  begins,  however,  he  may  be 
putting  himself  on  the  line. 

Perhaps,  with  every  production  of  one  of  his  plays, 
Williams  offers  his  heart  to  the  audience.33  Lord  Byron 

33During  the  early  stages  of  production  of  the  play,  The 
Seven  Descents  of  Myrtle.  Estelle  Parsons  was  very  much 
affected  by  the  presence  of  Tennessee  Williams,  and 
particularly  by  his  laughter.  She  commented  afterwards  to 
Mike  Steen,  "Sometimes  it  would  be  nice  to  hear  him  laugh  and 
other  times  I would  wonder  what  he  was  laughing  at.  ...  I 
felt  that  he  seemed  very  naked.  . . . You  meet  few  people 
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explains  how  at  Shelley’s  dramatic  cremation  on  the  beach  at 
Viareggio,  Shelley’s  friend,  Trelawney  reached  into  the  flames 
and  pulled  the  heart  out  of  the  burning  corpse.  "I  thought 
it  was  a disgusting  thing  to  do,"  says  Byron,  "to  snatch  a 
man’s  heart  from  his  body!  What  can  one  man  do  with  another 
man’s  heart?  ( CR  76)  This  question  is  answered  very 
graphically  by  Jacques: 

JACQUES  f passionatel vl : 

He  can  do  this  with  it! 

fHe  seizes  a loaf  of  bread  on  his  table,  and  descends 
from  the  terrace. ] 

He  can  twist  it  like  this! 

fHe  twists  the  loaf. ] 

He  can  tear  it  like  this! 

fHe  tears  the  loaf  in  two. ] 

He  can  crush  it  under  his  foot! 

fHe  drops  the  bread  and  stamps  on  it. ] 

And  kick  it  away — like  this! 

[He  kicks  the  bread  off  the  terrace.  . . . ] (CR  76) 

Any  one  who  knew  Williams  well  can  tell  you  how  devastated  he 

was  by  unfavorable  reviews  of  his  work.  He  has  admitted  that 

he  wants  an  audience’s  approval:  "Of  course,  I want  their 

approval,  I want  their  understanding  and  their  empathy" 


even  in  the  theater  who  are  not  awfully  well  covered  up  in 
social  circumstances.  But  Tennessee  doesn’t  seem  to  be.  He 
just  puts  his  heart  right  out  on  the  line  the  whole  time"  (A 
Look  at  Tennessee  Williams  267). 
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( Memoi rs  xvii).  When  reviews  were  "savage,"  as  they  were  for 
the  first  performances  of  Cami no  Real . Williams  would  fly  off 
the  handle.  In  Memoi rs . he  describes  what  happened  the  night 
of  those  reviews: 

That  night  I suffered  the  usual  apocalypse  of  New  York 
opening  nerves.  I fled  the  party  and  the  reviews  to  my 
apartment.  . . . 

At  about  1 A.  M.  , Kazan  and  his  wife  arrived  at  the 
door,  and  to  my  dismay  they  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Steinbeck. 

Then  I did  go  quite  mad  and  I shouted  at  Kazan,  "How 
dare  you  bring  these  people  here  tonight?" 

Then  I slammed  into  my  bedroom  and  I bolted  the  door. 
I’ve  never  wished  to  be  seen  by  virtual  strangers  at 
a time  of  crisis.  (MS  167) 

In  Memoi rs  he  also  mentions  "the  vicious  put  down"  of  In  the 
Bar  of  a Tokyo  Hotel  and  L i f e magazine’s  statement  in  1969  of 
his  "professional  demise,"  after  which,  he  says,  "I  really 
began  to  crack"  (216).  In  The  Kindness.  Donald  Spoto  cites 
part  of  this  review: 

Tennessee  Williams  appears  to  be  a White  Dwarf.  We  are 
still  receiving  his  messages,  but  it  is  now  obvious  that 
they  come  from  a cinder.  . . . Gone  are  his  sustained 

flights  of  rhetoric — which  always  bordered  on  hysteria. 
Gone  too  are  his  poetic  tendencies,  which  always  risked 
ridicule.  . . . Other  playwrights  have  progressed: 

Williams  has  suffered  an  infantile  regression  from  which 
there  seems  no  exit.  (Stefan  Kanfer,  quoted  in  Spoto 
279-80) 

According  to  Spoto,  the  immediate  effect  of  Kanfer’s  article 
on  Williams  was  that  he  "wept — just  once — and  then  kept  to 
his  hotel  room,  refusing  to  leave  the  floor  for  three  days 
. . . " (280). 

Although  Williams  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  anchored 
down,  to  be  stuck  in  any  one  role — game-player,  magician, 
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playwright  who  experiments  with  new  forms,  playwright  who 
parodies  his  own  endeavors  as  a playwright,  playwright  who 
needs  to  compete — I suggest  that  his  signature  may  be  found 
in  all  of  these  roles.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
whenever  the  curtain  goes  up  and  the  play  begins,  we  may  read 
vulnerability  as  a part  of  Williams’  signature.  We  may  find 
this  vulnerability,  in  particular,  in  the  image  of  theater  as 
glass  and  as  a body,  a homosexual’s  body  proffered  to  a 
stranger  or  strangers — the  audience,  the  critics.  We  may  also 
find  it  in  Laura  Wingfield’s  glass  figurines,  especially  the 
unicorn  that  she  hands  to  the  gentleman  caller,  saying,  "Oh, 
be  careful  — if  you  breathe,  it  breaks!"  (GM  101).  If 
romantically  inclined,  we  may  see  Williams’  heart  in  the  heart 
that  may,  according  to  Jacques  in  Cami no  Real . be  twisted, 
torn,  crushed,  kicked  away.  We  may  see  him  in  the  ubiquitous 
role-playing,  and  especially  in  the  game-playing  which,  like 
the  search  for  new  sexual  partners,  never  seems  to  end.34  As 
far  as  sex  was  concerned,  the  Greeks  believed  that  "to  be 
immoderate  was  to  be  in  a state  of  nonresistance  to  the  forces 
of  pleasure,  and  in  a position  of  weakness  and  submission" 
(Foucault,  The  Use  of  Pleasure  84).  In  writing  play  after 
play,  and  returning  again  and  again  to  the  theater,  Williams 
may  be  seen  as  constantly  placing  himself  in  this  position, 


34"I  never  can  remember  a time  when  I wasn’t  restless. 
Even  when  I was  a child,  I never  wanted  to  finish  a game," 
says  Williams  (Devlin  104). 
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a feminine  position  according  to  Foucault:  "the  man  of 
pleasure  and  desires,  the  man  of  nonmastery  f akrasi al  or  self- 
indulgence  f akosi al  was  a man  who  could  be  called  feminine" 
(84-85).  Williams  himself  laments  his  precarious  position  in 
relation  to  the  critics  in  the  Playboy  interview  of  1973: 
"They  [the  critics]  knock  you  down  with  all  the  ammunition 
they’ve  got,  and  they’ve  got  plenty.  They’ve  got  all  that 
power.  They  pretend  they  don’t,  but  they  know  they  do,  and 
they  love  it.  Everybody  loves  power"  (Devlin  239-40). 

Power  is  frequently  represented  in,  or  is  indeed 
inseparable  from,  language.  I said  earlier  that  any  play  is 
automatically  about  playing,  but  I am  still  only  just 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the  text  plays. 
It  is  easy  to  forget,  for  example,  that  play  plays  off  of  the 
question  of  word  play.  If  one  reads  no  further  than  the 
title,  Cami no  Real . one  can  see  that  language  is  a problem. 
How  are  we  to  read  this  title?  If  we  know  Spanish  we  will 
realize  that  in  Spanish  real  can  mean  both  "real"  in  the 
sense  of  actual,  existing  in  a kind  of  objective  sense,  and 
it  can  mean  "royal."  In  the  opening  scene,  Sancho  reads 
instructions  from  a torn  parchment:  "Continue  until  you  come 
to  the  square  of  a walled  town  which  is  the  end  of  the  Cami no 
Real  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cami no  Real.  Halt  there  . . . 
and  turn  back,  Traveler,  for  the  spring  of  humanity  has  gone 
dry  in  this  place  and — " (CR  5,  Williams’  emphasis).  There 


is  the  suggestion  here  of  a barrier,  a point  of  transition, 
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a possibility  of  transgression,  a movement  from  the  "real”  to 
the  "royal."  It  all  depends  on  where  one  places  the  accent. 
Perhaps  the  play  takes  place  at  the  junction  between  the  two, 
between  the  "real"  and  the  "royal,"  but  can  this  barrier  ever 
really  be  traversed.  Can  one  ever  get  to  the  "real"? 

In  fact,  in  Block  4 the  Baron  draws  more  attention  to  the 
title  of  the  play,  insisting,  "the  name  of  the  Camino  is  not 
unreal"  (CR  37).  “How  can  a name  be  'unreal’?"  we  may  wonder. 
Kilroy  complains  in  Block  3:  "I’m  in  a place  where  I don’t 
know  what  it  is  or  how  I got  there!"  (CR  31).  Although  The 
Baron  says,  “The  name  of  the  Camino  is  not  unreal!"  (CR  37), 
for  Kilroy,  "Nothing  seems  real"  (CR  39).  He  will  complain 
later,  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  literally  losing  his 
heart,  that  he  is  "lost,"  "confused,"  that  he  does  not 
"understand,"  and  that  "it’s — just  like  a — dream"  (CR  152). 
He  then  wants  to  prove  his  own  reality  for  Esmeralda;  he  says 
to  the  audience:  "What  can  I do  to  convince  this  doll  I’m 
real?"  (CR  157).  Marguerite  waxes  existential  when  she 
wonders,  "What  are  we  sure  of?  Not  even  of  our  existence. 

. . . " (CR  96) . 

The  problem  of  what  is  "real"  is  precisely  the  problem 
of  metadrama.  How  can  a play  refer  to  plays  as  if  plays  were 
somehow  distinct  from  another  reality  outside  of  the  theater? 
In  his  "Foreword"  to  the  play,  Williams  uses  a familiar 
metaphor  to  explain  the  fact  that  some  members  of  the  audience 
leave  the  theater  before  the  end  of  the  performance: 
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A cage  represents  security  as  well  as  confinement  to  a 
bird  that  has  grown  used  to  being  in  it;  and  when  a 
theatrical  work  kicks  over  the  traces  with  such  apparent 
insouciance,  security  seems  challenged  and,  instead  of 
participating  in  its  sense  of  freedom,  one  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  playgoers  will  rush  back  out  to  the 
more  accustomed  i mpl ausi bi 1 i ty  of  the  street.  (Foreword, 
CR  ix) 

Williams  seems  to  be  suggesting  here  that  the  world  outside 
the  theater  is  as  unreal,  implausible  as  the  world  inside. 
His  choice  of  the  word  "street"  is  very  apt  because  cami no  in 
Spanish  can  mean  "road,"  so  we  may  ask,  which  is  the  real  road 
( camino  real ) . the  road  inside  or  outside?  We  are  simply  more 
used  to  assuming  that  the  one  we  cross  perhaps  to  get  to  the 
theater  is  the  "real"  one,  but  is  it  really?  As  with 
carnival,  then,  where  the  supposed  barrier  between  stage  and 
audience  collapses,  so  does  that  between  the  theater  and  the 
world  outside. 

Williams’  comment  about  "the  more  accustomed 
implausi bi 1 i ty  of  the  street"  reminds  me  of  Irma’s  suggestion 
to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  The  Balcony:  "...  You  must 
go  home,  where  everything — you  can  be  sure — will  be  falser 
than  here.  . . " (The  Balcony  96).  Are  our  homes  or  the 
streets  or  highways  that  we  drive  or  walk  along  every  day  any 
more  real  than  the  theater?35  Is  the  actual  Camino  Real,  a 
road  stretching  from  Sante  Fe,  California,  to  Chihuahua, 
Mexico  (Turner  239),  any  more  real  than  Williams’  Camino  Real ? 


35Putting  the  two  words  together,  camino  real  we  have  the 
Spanish  word  for  "highway." 
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Is  there  really  any  way  into  or  out  of  the  theater?  In  Block 

6,  Kilroy  pleads  desperately  to  the  audience: 

All  right,  now  help  me,  somebody  help  me  find  a way  out, 
I got  to  find  one,  I don’t  like  this  place!  . . . Oh! 
Over  there!  I see  a sign  that  says  EXIT.  That’s  a sweet 
word  to  me,  man,  that’s  a lovely  word,  EXIT!  (CR  51) 

I began  this  chapter  by  talking  about  veils,  veils  as  curtains 

that  are  opened  at  the  beginning  of  a play  to  indicate  that 

beginning.  The  curtain  signals  a way  into  the  theater,  to  the 

enactment  of  events  on  stage,  but  is  there  a way  out?  Aren’t 

the  entrances  and  exits  simply  part  of  a continuum  where 

theater  and  world  outside  the  theater  are  actually  one? 

Kilroy  says,  "I  see  a sign  that  says  EXIT,"  but  is  this  sign, 

we  may  ask,  only  to  be  found  in  the  auditorium?  Perhaps 

Roland  Barthes  is  right  when  he  says  that  theatrical  discourse 

is  marked  by  "a  real  informational  polyphony"  and  "a  density 

of  signs"  (Barthes,  quoted  by  Elam,  The  Semiotics  of  Theater 

and  Drama  19),  but  isn’t  this  equally  true  of  life  outside 

theatrical  discourse,  assuming  of  course,  that  there  is  a life 

outside  theatrical  discourse? 

One  problem  that  faces  metadramatic  criticism,  in 

addition  to  the  problem  of  defining  the  "real"  as  opposed  to 

the  "theatrical,"  is  the  problem  of  how  language  refers  not 

to  a world  supposedly  inside  or  outside  the  theater,  but  to 

itself.  This  phenomenon,  the  metalinguistic  phenomenon, 

cannot  be  accounted  for  by  a metadramatic  approach.  One 

example  of  this  occurs  in  Camino  Real  when  Kilroy  says  that 
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for  him,  the  word  "exit"  is  “a  sweet  word"  (CR  51),  "a  lovely 
word"  (CR  51).  The  word  "exit"  is  a linguistic  sign,  referred 
to  as  a word,  drawing  attention  to  itself  even  more  in  the 
written  text  by  the  fact  that  it  is  capitalized:  "EXIT!"  (CR 
51  ). 

If  we  look  closer,  we  can  see  that  Cami no  Real ’ s language 
has  been  drawing  attention  to  itself  since  the  beginning  of 
the  play.  The  title  draws  attention  to  itself  through  its 
foreignness  and  its  ambiguity  of  reference.  The  characters 
draw  attention  to  particular  words.  Quixote  celebrates  the 
word  madrugada : "madrugada . the  loveliest  of  all  words  except 
the  word  alba,  and  that  word  also  means  daybreak"  (CR  7). 
Gutman  says  "the  people  need  the  word.  They’re  thirsty  for 
it"  (CR  21).  When  he  asks  Kilroy,  "Are  you  disocupado?" 
Kilroy  replies,  "That  means  unemployed,  don’t  it?"  (CR  47). 
Kilroy  has  already  wondered  whether  his  language  is  being 
understood,  "No  comprendo  the  lingo?"  (CR  26)  Jacques  will 
explain  the  word  "Nonschedul ed"  to  Marguerite  who  replies 
tersely,  "Don’t  give  me  the  dictionary!"  (CR  71).  Later, 
moments  before  being  carted  off  in  the  streetc 1 eaners  ’ barrel  , 
Kilroy  uses  the  word  "finished,"  and  he  argues  that  "There 
ain’t  no  words  in  the  language  that  a man  can’t  look  at  and 
know  just  what  they  mean"  (CR  146).  In  the  last  block  of 
Cami no  Real . Esmeralda  wishes  that  there  could  be  "something 
to  mean  the  word  honor  again"  (CR  156).  Although  Williams 
claimed  that  Camino  Real  was  "meant  most  for  the  vulgarity  of 
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performance"  ( "Af terword , " CR  x),  its  language  constantly 
draws  attention  to  itself.  We  may  have  difficulty  reading  it: 
The  Camino  Real  is,  after  all,  “a  funny  paper  read  backwards" 
(CR  114);  but  if  we  are  to  read  it,  surely  we  should  pay  as 
close  attention  as  possible  to  its  language,  and  not  "judge 
a book  by  the  covers"  (CR  38). 

Despite  Kilroy’s  view  that  the  meanings  of  words  can  be 
pinned  down,  words,  whether  English  or  foreign,  are  slippery, 
elusive,  tantalizing,  possessing  a "volatile  essence"  (CR  22) 
which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  contained.  If  we  look  back  one  more 
time  at  the  title  where  the  two  possible  pronunciations 
indicate  different  readings,  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  not 
subject  to  change  is  the  "no"  in  Cami NO.  The  title,  in  fact, 
says  "no"  to  any  particular  reading  of  it — in  itself  it  offers 
the  possibility  of  being  read  in  a number  of  ways,  none  of 
which  one  could  say  were  wrong,  but  none  of  which  one  could 
say  were  right  either.  This  ambiguity  of  reference  in  a title 
reminds  me  of  the  title  of  Genet’s  ballet  ’Adame  Miroir. 
Here,  as  B.  L.  Knapp  points  out,  "the  deformation  of  the  words 
Adam  and  Madame  robs  them  of  their  identities,  for  Adam 
becomes  Adame  and  Madame  loses  its  first  letter.  Both  words 
are  at  once  male  and  female  or  neither  one  nor  the  other" 
(Jean  Genet  91-92). 

In  Williams’  Cami no  Real . these  linguistic  problems  are, 
of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  not  confined  to  the  title.  A word 
like  "hermano,"  the  Spanish  word  for  “brother,"  a word  which 
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Gutman  says  "must  be  reserved  for  strictly  private  usage  in 
back  of  soundproof  walls"  ( CR  21),  is  problematic.  In 
Williams’  corpus  these  problems  are  also,  clearly,  not 
restricted  to  Cami no  Real . In  Streetcar . for  example,  the 
meanings  of  words  like  "straight"  and  "stud"  and  “queen"  turn 
out  to  be  problematic.  Any  attempt  to  anchor  these  plays  down 
in  terms  of  metadrama,  in  other  words,  to  say  that  they  are 
about  a play  or  plays,  is  false  to  these  problems  of  language 
or  metalanguage.  Metadrama  cannot  take  into  account  the  play 
in  language.  I will  attempt  to  pursue  the  problems  of 
metalanguage  and  play  in  chapter  three. 

Meanwhile,  one  can  see  that  metadrama  is  also  false  to 
another  problem,  the  problem  of  i ntertextua 1 i ty . Throughout 
this  chapter,  I have  made  frequent  references  to  other  works. 
While  discussing  one  play  by  Williams,  I have  seen  connections 
with  other  plays  or  other  works  by  Williams  and  I have  also 
made  several  connections  to  other  writers’  works:  Henry  James, 
St6phane  Mallarme,  William  Shakespeare,  Jean  Genet,  and 
others.  The  problem  with  beginnings  and  endings  in  the 
theater  may  be  extended  to  the  problem  of  where  one  text 
begins  and  another  one  ends.  Despite  the  division  of  Cami no 
Real  into  sixteen  distinct  blocks,  the  beginning  or  end  of 
each  block  being  announced  on  stage  by  Gutman,  who  is  a kind 
of  stage-manager  figure  and  a character  in  the  play  (similar 
in  this  respect  to  Tom  of  Menagerie ) . the  boundaries  between 
blocks  are  not  rigid.  It  is  possible  to  break  up  the  blocks, 


just  as  at  the  end  of  the  play  itself  we  are  told  that  "the 
violets  in  the  mountains  have  broken  the  rocks!"  (CR  161). 

In  the  section  on  glass  and  mirrors  I had  frequent 

occasion  to  cite  the  work  of  Genet,  but  I made  no  mention  at 

that  time  of  ’ Adame  Mi roi r . This  ballet  concerns  the  life  of 

a sailor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dance,  he  stands  opposite 

a wall  of  mirrors.  He  is  confronted  with  multiple  reflections 

of  himself.  At  one  point,  he  dances  with  his  Image — the  Image 

has,  of  course,  stepped  out  of  the  mirror — but  when  the  Image 

which  has  become  the  Sailor  tries  to  get  back  into  the  mirror, 

he  is  confronted  by  resistant  glass.  He  eventually  succeeds 

in  getting  back  into  the  mirror,  but  a third  dancer,  the 

Domino,  charges  against  the  mirror  but  simply  hits  his  own 

reflection:  "c’est  a son  propre  reflection  [un  domino  violet] 

qu’il  se  cogne"  ( ’ Adame  Mi  roi  r 49).  One  is  left  with  the 

feeling  that  perhaps  these  were  not  "real"  people,  but  simply 

reflections,  always  caught  in  the  mirror,  always  reflected  by 

other  mirrors,  but  never  present  as  themselves.  Perhaps  this 

is  Williams’  problem  too — he  cannot  be  present  in  his  text, 

he  cannot  merge  his  self  with  his  reflection.  In  Genet’s  The 

Thief’s  Journal . the  narrator  describes  the  Palace  of  Mirrors 

which  he  sees  at  a fairground  as 

a labyrinth  partitioned  with  plates  of  glass,  some 
silvered  and  some  transparent.  You  pay  and  enter;  the 
problem  is  to  get  out.  You  move  about  desperately, 
bumping  into  your  own  image  or  a visitor  cut  off  from  you 
by  a glass.  The  onlookers  witness  from  the  street  the 
search  for  the  invisible  path.  (The  Thief’s  Journal  265) 


Soon  the  narrator  notices  his  friend,  Stilitano,  lost,  trapped 
in  the  "crystal  prison."  Someone  has  to  go  in  and  get  him. 
“Roger,"  the  narrator  tells  us,  "made  up  his  mind  and  went  in. 
We  thought  he’d  get  lost  in  the  mirrors.  ...  He  lowered  his 
eyes  in  order  to  get  his  bearings  by  the  floor,  which  was  less 
hypocritical  than  the  glass"  (The  Thief’s  Journal  266). 

My  search  for  Tennessee  Williams  is  like  this  character’s 
search  for  the  man  trapped  in  the  hall  of  mirrors.  Roger  is 
able  to  get  his  man.  "Stilitano  stood  up  and  gradually 
emerged  with  Roger  in  a kind  of  apotheosis"  (The  Thief’s 
Journal  266).  In  reading  Williams’  texts,  however,  I am 
confronted  with  many  images,  including  Genet’s  celebrated 
mirror;  yet  so  far,  at  least,  Williams’  signature  remains 
elusive.  Nevertheless,  as  I move  forward  into  the  next  two 
chapters,  one  on  i ntertextual i ty , the  other  on  metalanguage, 
I hope  that  these  two  concepts  will  provide  alternative  means 
of  reading  his  signature. 


CHAPTER  2 


WILLIAMS,  ORPHEUS,  AND  INTERTEXTUALITY 


We  know  now  that  a text  is  not  a line  of  words  releasing  a 
single  "theological  meaning"  (the  message  of  the  Author-God) 
but  a multidimensional  space  in  which  a variety  of  writings, 
none  of  them  original,  blend  and  clash. 

— Barthes 

. . . you  know  how  dictionaries  are.  You  look  up  one  long 
word  and  it  gives  you  another  and  you  look  up  that  one  and  it 
gives  you  the  long  word  you  looked  up  in  the  first  place. 

— Nellie,  a character  in  Summer  and  Smoke 

With  this  description,  Nellie  reminds  us  that  when  we 
consult  a dictionary,  words  are  only  understandable  in  terms 
of  other  words.  Thus,  if  we  attempt  to  understand  a word,  our 
understanding  is  contingent  upon  our  knowledge  of  other  words. 
One  word  leads  us  to  another  in  the  dictionary  and  that  word, 
in  turn,  may  lead  us  to  other  words,  or  as  Nellie  says,  back 
to  the  word  that  caused  us  to  look  in  the  dictionary  in  the 
first  place.  If  one  substitutes  the  word  "text"  for  "word," 
we  have  here  the  basic  principle  of  i ntertextual i ty , for  just 
as  words  in  the  dictionary  are  inevitably  intertwined  with 
other  words,  texts  are  intertwined  with  other  texts.  Texts 
can  neither  be  read  nor  written  without  awareness  of  other 


texts . 
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The  word  " i ntertextual i ty " is  generally  thought  to  have 
been  coined  by  Julia  Kristeva  in  an  article  on  Mikhail 
Bakhtin.  She  used  it  to  describe  the  way  in  which  "every  text 
is  constructed  as  a mosaic  of  citations,  every  text  is  an 
absorption  and  transformat i on  of  another  text"  (quoted  in 
Intertextual i tv : New  Perspectives  in  Criticism  xiv,  my 
translation).1  In  "Word,  Dialogue,  and  Novel,"  Kristeva 
explains  Bakhtin’s  conception  of  the  "literary  word"  as  "an 
intersection  of  textual  surfaces  rather  than  a point  [of  fixed 
meaning],  as  a dialogue  among  several  writings  ..."  ( Desi re 
in  Language  65).  It  is  difficult  to  argue  against  the 
proposition  that,  in  a sense,  all  texts  are  intertexts.  The 
ground,  if  you  will,  of  any  text  is  always  another  text. 
Intertextual i ty , however,  is  not  a question  of  influence. 

One  contemporary  proponent  of  influence  study,  is,  of 
course,  Harold  Bloom.  He  believes  that  in  poetry  one  can 
witness  the  way  in  which  each  poet  is  involved  in  a kind  of 
oedipal  struggle  for  power  as  he  attempts  to  acquire  his  own 
voice  through  a battle  with  a precursor  poet  (see  The  Anxiety 
of  Influence  and  A Map  of  Misreading).  In  rewriting  the 
family  romance  of  poets,  Bloom  implies  that  the  later  poet, 
is,  at  some  level,  aware  of  the  precursor’s  work,  for  the 
later  poet  is  "stationing  [his  poem]  in  relation  to  the 


Jeanne  Parisier  Plottel  and  Hanna  Charney  are  quoting 
from  Semeiotike:  Recherches  pour  une  s6manalvse  (Paris: 
Editions  de  Seuil,  1969)  146. 
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parent-poem"  (The  Anxiety  of  Influence  15).  In  this  chapter, 
I do  not  argue  that  Williams  had  specific  sources  in  mind  as 
he  was  writing;  and  therefore,  for  my  purposes, 
i ntertextual i ty  is  a more  appropriate  concept  than  influence 
study.  Intertextual i ty  also  separates  itself  from  source 
studies  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  i ntertextual i ty  does  not 
recognize  the  notion  of  time.  Thus,  a later  text  may  help  us 
to  read  an  earlier  text,  and  vice-versa,  because  the  two  texts 
are  interwoven,  not  because  the  writer  is  influenced  by  the 
earl i er  text . 

In  this  chapter  I explore  some  of  Williams’  texts  in  the 
context  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses . Virgil’s  Georgies . and  other 
texts  which  include  some  recent  blues  lyrics.  These  texts  may 
be  seen  as  providing  a context  which  turns  out  to  be  an  Orphic 
context.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  people  face  when  trying 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  a text  is  that  first  a context  has 
to  be  established,  for  no  meaning  can  be  determined  out  of 
context.  It  is  all  very  well  for  J.  P.  Plottel  and  H.  Charney 
to  say  that  " i ntertextual i ty  is  the  recognition  of  a frame, 
a context  that  allows  the  reader  to  make  sense  out  of  what  he 
or  she  might  otherwise  perceive  as  senseless" 

( Intertextual i ty : New  Perspectives  in  Criticism  xix),  but  how 
can  anyone  separate  one  context  from  another?  Surely,  there 
will  always  be  other  possibilities  of  context.  There  is 
clearly  a certain  arbi trar i ness  in  my  choice  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid’s  texts  as  pre-texts  for  Williams’  texts.  As  the  legend 
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of  Orpheus  became  central  to  the  issues  I was  exploring,  I 
could  also  have  considered  other  texts  devoted  to  the  Orpheus 
1 egend-- texts  by  Horace,  Seneca,  Milton,  and  Spenser,  for 
example. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
context  is  that  signs  break  with  every  context,  and  so,  as 
Derrida  argues  in  "Signature,  Event,  Context,"  "a  context  is 
never  absolutely  determinable"  (Margins  of  Philosophy  310), 
for  "a  written  sign  carries  with  it  a force  of  breaking  with 
its  context"  ( Margins  317).  My  difficulty  in  deciding  on 
appropriate  pre-texts  for  Williams’  texts  reflects  the  view 
that  one  cannot  know  for  sure  what  texts  are  being  alluded  to. 
Derrida  suggests  that  "one  can  never  know  what  the  allusion 
alludes  to,  unless  it  is  to  itself  in  the  process  of  alluding 
. . ."  ( Dissemination  219),  but  he  does  not  deny  the  existence 
of  allusion.  "As  its  name  indicates,"  says  Derrida,  "allusion 
plays . But  that  this  play  should  in  the  last  instance  be 
independent  of  truth  does  not  mean  that  it  is  false,  an  error, 
appearance,  or  illusion"  (Derrida’s  emphasis,  Dissemination 
219)  . 

The  word  "allusion"  comes  from  the  Latin,  1 udere . to 
play.  In  chapter  one  I suggested  that  any  play  is 
automatically  about  playing  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  ludic 
quality  of  Williams’  texts  in  terms  of  metadrama.  In  this 
chapter,  once  again  I concentrate  on  the  playfulness  of 
Williams’  texts,  but  this  time  in  terms  of  i ntertextual i ty , 
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that  is  in  terms  of  allusions  to  other  texts — whether  these 
other  texts  be  other  texts  by  Williams,  or  by  other  writers. 
I begin  by  exploring  allusions  to  Ovid  and  Virgil  and  to  the 
blues.  I then  explore  allusions  in  Blanche  DuBois’  name. 

Derrida  argues  that  "the  proper  name,  in  its 
al eator i ness , should  not  have  meaning  and  should  spend  itself 
in  immediate  reference."  Blanche  DuBois  then  would  have  no 
other  reference  than  the  character,  Blanche  DuBois.  "But," 
Derrida  continues,  "the  chance  or  the  misery  of  its  [i.  e.  the 
proper  name’s]  arbitrary  character  [always  other  in  each 
case],  is  that  its  inscription  in  language  always  affects  it 
with  a potential  for  meaning.  . . " ( Si gnsoonge  118).  As  the 
name  becomes  meaningful,  Derrida  argues  that  "it  starts  to  re- 
enter the  framework  of  a general  science  that  governs  the 
effects  of  the  alea"  ( Si gnsoonge  120).  There  is  a chance 
element,  then,  in  the  locating  of  semantic  content  in  a name, 
but  this  does  open  up  new  possibilities,  enabling  us  to  make 
more  sense,  too  much  sense  some  may  say,  but  not  no  sense, 
non-sense.  Umberto  Eco  argues  that 

[1  looking  at  a work  of  art,  the  addressee  is  in  fact 
forced  to  question  the  text  under  the  pressure  of  a 
twofold  impression:  on  the  one  hand  he  "guesses"  that 
there  is  a surplus  of  expression  that  he  cannot 
completely  analyze  [though  maybe  he  could].  On  the  other 
hand  he  vaguely  senses  a surplus  of  content.  This  second 
feeling  is  clearly  arousea  by  the  surplus  of  expression 
but  it  occurs  even  when  this  surplus  of  expression  is  not 
consciously  grasped.  (A  Theory  of  Semiotics  270) 

Non-Anglo-Saxon  scholars  have  been  particularly  struck  by  this 

investing  of  names  with  semantic  content  in  Williams’  texts. 


In  "L’Amerique  au  Pays  de  Nulle  Part:  patronyme  et  toponymes 

dans  La  Menagerie  de  Verre."  Gilbert  Debusscher  mai ntai ns  that 

. . . more  than  anybody,  as  a playwright,  Williams  has 
adopted  the  adage  "nomen  est  omen"  to  the  extent  that  one 
can  maintain  that  none  of  the  proper  names  in  his  work 
are  limited  to  their  i denti f i catory  functions.  (Theatre 
de  Touiours  d’Aristote  a Kalinskv  262,  my  translation) 

j 

Debusscher  is  particularly  concerned  with  how  many  of  the 
subtleties  of  semantic  content  to  be  found  in  the  names  are 
lost  in  translation.  An  obvious  example  is  the  name 
Wingfield,  a composite  made  from  wing  + field,  which  can 
denote  "space  and  freedom,  movement  and  adventure"  (264). 
Debusscher  frowns  upon  a French  translator’s  rendering  the 
Wingfield  family  name  in  French,  as  "les  Gordons,"  making  them 
indistinguishable  from  the  Smiths,  the  Jones,  and  so  on.  The 
importance  of  allusions  in  a name,  however,  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  concern  for  those  faced  with  translating  a play  from 
one  language  to  another,  but  it  should  also  be  a matter  of 
concern  for  those  interested  in  i ntertextual i ty  because,  like 
everything  else  in  the  text,  names  enter  into  the  intertextual 
network . 

Just  as  there  is  a certain  arbi trar i ness , however,  in  my 
choosing  to  trace  allusions  to  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and 
Virgil’s  Georgies . there  is  also  a certain  arbi trar i ness  in 
my  choosing  to  trace  allusions  in  the  name  Blanche  DuBois. 
One  may  wonder  how  much  of  the  analysis  would  be  valid  if 
Blanche  had  been  given  another  name?  Nevertheless,  the  object 
is  not  to  find  one  simple  univocal  meaning  in  Williams’ 


corpus.  Williams  himself  has  told  us  how  difficult  it  is  for 
him  to  explain  his  plays, 

I have  never  been  able  to  say  what  was  the  theme  of  my 
play  and  I don’t  think  I have  ever  been  conscious  of 
writing  with  a theme  in  mind.  . . . Usually  when  asked 
about  a theme,  I look  vague  and  say,  "It  is  a play  about 
life."  (WL  25-26  ) 

The  object  is  rather  to  investigate  how  allusions  to  other 
texts  that  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  characters’  words, 
but  also  in  the  di dascal i es . open  up  different  possibilities 
for  locating  Tennessee  Williams’  signature.  Although  I am  not 
concerned  with  whether  Williams  intends  any  particular 
meanings,  I do  believe  that  he  intends  to  sign.  Williams  has 
articulated  his  own  belief  in  the  signature,  claiming  that  the 
artist  "wants  to  leave  his  own  special  signature  on  whatever 
he  works  on"  (WL  97). 

Williams’  intention,  then,  is  to  sign,  not  simply  by 
appending  his  "real"  signature  outside  the  work,  but  by 
leaving  marks  in  his  texts  which  distinguish  them  from  other 
writers’  texts.  To  recognize  these  marks  the  reader  must  be 
aware  of  certain  pre-texts.  In  the  pages  that  follow,  I 
explore  the  relationship  between  Williams’  texts  and  certain 
pre-texts,  especially  those  that  deal  with  the  Orphic,  and 
then  I explore  allusions  in  Blanche’s  name  not  only  to  the 
Orphic,  but  to  Tennessee  Williams.  I go  on  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  Williams  weaves  his  texts  into  his  life.  It  may  then 
becomes  possible  for  me  to  situate  him  within  the  intertextual 


network . 


Into  and  Out  of  "Battle  of  Angels":  Allusion  is  Everywhere 


There  rose  a tree,  0 pure  transcendency! 

Orpheus  sings!  Tree  singing  in  the  ear! 

And  all  was  silent.  Yet  in  the  silence  see 
A new  beginning,  beckoning,  change,  appear. 

— Ri 1 ke 

Appearing  in  1940,  Battle  of  Angels.  Williams’  first 
full-length  play  to  be  given  a professional  production,  was 
later  re-written  and  published  as  Orpheus  Descending  in  I960.2 
The  retitling  of  the  play  as  Orpheus  Descending  automatically 
links  the  play  to  all  pre-texts  that  concern  the  legend  of 
Orpheus.  As  an  artist,  Valentine  Xavier,  who  is  writing  a 
book  in  Battle  of  Angels  and  playing  a guitar  in  Orpheus 
Descending . is  linked  to  Orpheus.  His  guitar  corresponds 
to  Orpheus’  magic  lyre.  Like  Orpheus,  he  is  the  object  of 
many  women’s  yearning.  In  Virgil’s  "Georgic  IV,”  Orpheus 
"angered  the  Thracian  maids  whose  kiss  he  scorned"  (The 
Georgies  and  Eclogues  of  Virgil  119).  In  Ovid’s 

Metamorphoses , Book  X,  we  are  told  that  "many  a woman  burned 
with  passion  for  / the  bard"  ( Metamorphoses  227).  Williams’ 
Val  needs  to  be  alone.  Near  the  end  of  Battle  of  Angels,  he 


2Williams  also  wrote  a screenplay  based  on  this  play. 
The  movie,  The  Fugitive  Kind,  directed  by  Sidney  Lumet, 
appeared  in  1960. 


tells  Myra  that  were  she  to  go  with  him  to  the  desert,  she 
“would  make  it  too  crowded"  (BA  224).  This  decision  to 
wander  alone  is  like  Orpheus’  decision  following  the  loss  of 
Eurydice.  In  Virgil’s  account,  Orpheus  goes  "far  north 
through  frozen  fields  and  Scythian  snows"  (The  Georgies  119). 
In  Ovid’s,  presumably  in  a warmer  climate,  he  climbs  a hill 
and  finds  a place  that  "lacked  any  shade"  ( Metamorphoses  227). 

I am  not  concerned  about  whether  Williams  is  taking 
elements  of  the  myth  from  any  particular  source.  The  point 
is  that  his  texts  are  connected  to  different  pre-texts;  they 
transform  those  pre-texts.  In  Virgil’s  and  Ovid’s  texts,  for 
example,  Eurydice  is  bitten  by  a snake.  In  Battle  of  Angels. 
Cassandra  Whiteside  compares  herself  to  the  Cassandra  of 
antiquity  who  had  "snake-bitten  ears"  (BA  135).  Valentine 
Xavier,  nicknamed  Snakeskin,  wears  a snakeskin  jacket. 
Furthermore,  as  John  Ditsky  points  out,  Valentine  Xavier  is 
also  associated  with  snakes  because  "the  historical  Valentine 
was  an  Italian  doctor,  a profession  with  the  snake  for  its 
symbol " (The  On-Stage  Christ:  Studies  in  the  Persistence  of 
a Theme  127). 

Perhaps  because  Val  is  so  obviously  a figure  for  Orpheus, 
many  commentators  have  been  quick  to  link  Myra  (re-named  Lady 
in  Orpheus  Descending)  to  Eurydice.  She  is  waiting  for  an 
Orpheus  to  lead  her  out  of  the  hel 1/Hades  in  which  she  lives. 
Jabe  calls  the  place,  "artistic  as  hell"  (OD  109).  Lady 
says,  "I  guess  my  heart  knew  that  somebody  must  be  coming  to 


take  me  out  of  this  hell"  (OD  135).  Seeing  that  Mary  is  an 
obvious  anagram  for  Myra,  commentators  have  also  associated 
her  not  only  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  also  with  Mary 
Magdalene.3  Continuing  to  explore  the  relation  between 
Williams’  texts  and  Virgil’s  and  Ovid’s  pre-texts,  however, 
I have  noticed  that  there  is  also  a kinship  between  Williams’ 
Myra  and  Ovid’s  Myrrha  whose  story  is  told  in  the  same  book 
of  Metamorphoses  as  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  myth. 

There  is  a striking  similarity  between  scenes  involving 
a nurse  figure.  In  both  stories  the  nurse  is  horrified  when 
she  realizes  that  the  lady  is  pregnant.  In  Ovid,  this  is 
because  the  lady  (Myrrha)  is  carrying  the  child  of  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father.  In  Williams  it  is  because 
the  lady,  Lady/Myra,  is  carrying  the  child  of  an  adulterous 
affair  with  Val . More  importantly,  in  both  stories  the  ladies 
are  turned  into  trees.  In  Ovid’s  account,  this  is  Myrrha’s 
punishment.  She  suddenly  finds  "roots  thrusting  from  her  toes 
• • • " and  "[her]  blood  became  sap,  her  fingers  twigs,  her 

arms  /branches  . . . her  skin  . . . hardened  into  bark" 

( Metamorphoses  240). 

Lady/Myra  uses  the  same  image  in  Battle  of  Angels  and 
Orpheus  Descending.  In  the  former  she  describes  to  Val  how 
when  she  was  a child,  the  family  had  a fig  tree  in  the 
backyard  that  had  never  born  fruit.  Then  suddenly  one  year 


3See  Signi  Falk,  Tennessee  Williams  105. 
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it  did  bear  fruit,  and  she  decided  to  hang  Christmas 
ornaments  on  it.  "Oh  darling,"  she  says  to  Val , "haven’t  we 
any  Christmas  ornaments  to  hang  on  me?"  (BA  223).  "Unpack  the 
box!"  she  says  in  Orpheus  Descending.  "Unpack  the  box  with 
Christmas  ornaments  in  it,  put  them  on  me  . . . " (OD  140). 
Lady  again  compares  her  body  to  a tree  when  she  says,  "This 
dead  tree,  my  body,  has  burst  in  flower,"  and  she  shouts  to 
her  husband  triumphantly,  "I’ve  won,  I’ve  won,  Mr.  Death,  I’m 
going  to  bear!"  (OD  114).  She  has  already  aborted  one  child, 
and  she  will  lose  a second  as  she  dies  before  the  play  is 
over . 

With  the  ubiquitous  tree  imagery,  an  intertextual  network 
is  more  firmly  established  between  Williams’  Battle  of  Angels 
/Orpheus  Descending  and  Ovid’s  account  of  the  Orpheus  legend 
rather  than  Virgil’s.  Although  Virgil  says  that  Orpheus’ 
music  "made  tigers  tame  and  lured  / The  rugged  oaks  to  follow" 
(The  Georgies  510),  Ovid  describes  in  much  greater  detail  how 
Orpheus  charms  various  trees  to  gather  round  him,  to  shade 
him.  Ovid’s  list  of  trees  includes  the  cone-shaped  cypress 
tree  that  was  once  a boy,  Cyparissus.  In  Battle  of  Angels 
cypress  trees  protect  Val  from  the  sunlight  in  Witches’  Bayou: 
Big  cypress  trees  all  covered  with  long  grey  moss  the  sun 
couldn’t  hardly  shine  through"  (BA  167).  In  a hut,  Val  makes 
love  in  a bed,  "made  out  of  cypress  an’  covered  with  heaps  of 
moss"  (BA  170).  Sandra,  whose  wrists  Val  "could  snap  . . . 

like  twigs"  (BA  161),  is  always  trying  to  lure  Val  to  "Cypress 


Hill."  This  is  the  setting  for  the  cemetery  where  she  likes 
to  make  love  listening  to  the  one  word  that  the  dead  have  for 
the  living,  "Live!"  (BA  134).  She  claims  that  the  dead  people 
"chatter  together  like  birds  on  Cypress  Hill,  but  all  they  say 
is  one  word  and  that  one  word  is  'Live’"  (OD  40). 

The  connection  between  Ovid’s  text  and  Williams’  Battle 
of  Angels  and  Orpheus  Descending  can  be  extended  to  other 
texts  by  Williams.  The  cemetery  on  Cypress  Hill  and  the  one 
word  message  from  the  dead  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  one-act 
play  The  Case  of  the  Crushed  Petunias,  where  the  word  "live," 
we  are  told,  "sounds  much  like  the  long,  sweet  sound  of  leaves 
in  motion!"  (AB  30).  These  "leaves  in  motion"  find  their  way 
into  Tom  Wingfield’s  closing  soliloquy  in  Menagerie . "cities 
swept  about  him  like  dead  leaves,  leaves  that  were  brightly 
colored  but  torn  away  from  the  branches"  (GM  115).  These 
branches  may  remind  us  of  "the  broken  stem  . . . plummeting 
to  earth"  in  Nono’s  poem  in  The  Night  of  The  Iguana,  where  the 
fruit  on  the  orange  branch  cannot  remain  golden,  and  where 
again  trees  and  people  are  associated  when  the  speaker 
implores  "Courage"  to  "Select  a place  to  dwell  / Not  only  in 
that  golden  tree  / But  in  the  frightened  heart  of  me"  (NI 
124).  In  turn,  this  "golden  tree"  can  take  us  back  to  the 
"golden  tree"  in  Orpheus  Descending  which  is  part  of  the 
design  on  the  curtain  which  screens  off  the  bedroom/alcove. 
We  see  this  tree  clearly  at  the  end  of  Act  2,  Scene  4,  when 
the  curtain  becomes  "softly  translucent  with  the  bulb  lighted 


behind  it."  After  Lady  goes  through  the  curtain  to  join  Val , 
"the  stage  darkens  till  only  the  curtain  of  the  alcove  is 
clearly  visible"  ( OD  102).  The  tree  may  be  emblematic  of 
seduction  and  love-making. 

There  are  more  trees  in  the  epigraph  to  27  Wagons  Ful 1 
of  Cotton  taken  from  Sappho: 

"Now  Eros  shakes  my  soul,  a wind  on  the 
mountain  falling  on  the  oaks." 

This  short  play  involves  the  seduction  of  a young  married 

woman,  Flora,  by  the  head  of  the  Syndicate  Plantation,  whose 

name  Silva  is  the  Latin  word  for  wood  from  which  comes  the 

Italian  word  selva,  as  in 

Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
mi  ritrovai  per  una  selva  oscura, 
che  la  diritta  via  era  smarrita. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life 
I came  to  myself  in  a dark  wood  where 
the  straight  way  was  lost." 

(the  epigraph  to  CR;  translator  unnamed) 

These  are  of  course  the  first  three  lines  to  Dante’s  Inferno 
which  also  serve  as  the  epigraph  to  Cami no  Real . From  the 
word  silva  comes  the  word  savage,  which  means  literally,  "of 
the  woods,  wild,  uncivilized."  We  recall  that  Virgil  tells 
us  that  with  his  music  Orpheus  successfully  “lured  / The 
rugged  oaks  to  follow"  ( The  Georg  i cs  119)  and  Ovid  gives  a 
great  list  of  the  trees  that  gathered  around  him 
( Metamorphoses  227),  so  the  trees  are  associated  in  these  pre- 
texts with  seduction.  In  Williams,  the  trees  are  associated 


more  explicitly  with  Eros.  Seduction  in  an  arboreal  setting 


in  Orpheus  Descending  leads  to  love-making.  We  recall  that 
Lady’s  father,  "the  Wop"  planted  an  orchard  on  the  north  shore 
of  Moon  Lake: 

he  covered  the  whole  north  shore  of  the  lake  with 
grapevines  and  fruit  trees,  and  then  he  built  little 
arbors,  little  white  wooden  arbors  with  tables  and 
benches  to  drink  in  and  carry  on  in,  ha  ha!  (OD  15) 

Later,  she  makes  love  with  Val  behind  the  curtain  showing  the 

"golden  tree.”  In  Suddenly  Last  Summer.  Catherine  tells  the 

Doctor  that  once  when  she  was  given  a lift  home  from  a party 

by  a married  man,  he  stopped  the  car  near  the  Duelling  Oaks 

at  the  end  of  Esplanade  Street.  "I  think  I got  out  of  the  car 

before  he  got  out  of  the  car,"  she  says,  "and  we  walked 

through  the  wet  grass  to  the  great  misty  oaks  as  if  somebody 

was  calling  us  for  help  there"  (SLS  65).  "After  that?"  asks 

the  Doctor,  and  Catherine  explains,  "I  lost  him. — He  took  me 

home  and  said  an  awful  thing  to  me.  'We’d  better  forget  it, ’ 

he  said,  'my  wife’s  expecting  a child  and — " (SLS  65). 

The  trees  for  Catherine  are  aptly  named,  "the  Duelling 
Oaks,  for  they  provide  the  setting  for  an  incident  that 
causes  her  long-lasting  pain  and  regret.  Although,  as  in  the 
Witches’  Bayou  in  Battle  of  Angels,  trees  may  suggest  a kind 
of  idyllic  Eden-like  setting,  the  love-making  over  which  they 
seem  to  almost  preside  often  leads  not  only  to  pain  and 
regret,  but  also,  as  in  the  case  of  Lady  in  Orpheus 
Descendi ng , to  death  and  destruction,  with  which  they  have 
already  been  associated  through  Carol’s  love-making  in  the 
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cemetery  on  Cypress  Hill.  In  Suddenly  Last  Summer  this 
association  between  trees  and  death  is  made  in  the  first  stage 
directions  which  describe  Sebastian’s  bizarre  garden  in  The 
Garden  District: 

The  colors  of  this  jungle-garden  are  violent,  especially 
since  it  is  steaming  with  heat  after  rain.  There  are 
massive  tree-flowers  that  suggest  organs  of  a body, 
torn  out  still  glistening  with  undried  blood;  there  are 
harsh  cries  and  sibilant  hissings  and  thrashing  sounds 
in  the  garden  as  if  it  were  inhabited  by  beasts,  serpents 
and  birds,  all  of  savage  nature.  . . . (SLS  9) 

These  violent  colors  and  the  suggestions  of  "organs  of  a body, 

torn  out  still  glistening  with  undried  blood"  are  reminders 

of  Sebastian  whose  body  was  mutilated  by  native  boys  using 

knives  and  possibly  the  jagged  edges  of  tin  cans.  Of  course, 

Sebastian,  a poet,  is,  like  Val  in  Orpheus  Descending,  another 

Orpheus-f i gure . Val’s  exceedingly  violent  death  (in  Battle 

of  Angels,  he  has  his  clothes  torn  off  and  is  taken  to  the 

"lynching  tree"  [BA  236];  in  Orpheus  Descending,  one  of  his 

assailants  says,  "I  got  something  better  than  rope!  ...  A 

Blowtorch!  [OD  143])  reminds  us  of  Orpheus’  death.4  Virgil 


4Violence  has  been  a preoccupation  in  Williams’  texts 
since  he  first  started  writing.  He  wrote  the  short  story, 
"The  Vengeance  of  Nitocris"  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Here, 
Nitocris,  an  Egyptian  princess,  avenges  the  death  of  her 
brother,  the  Pharaoh  who  is  "torn  to  pieces"  by  the  "clawing 
hands  and  weapons"  of  his  own  people  (CS  3).  Following  her 
brother’s  death,  Nitocris  secretly  arranges  the  construction 
of  a splendid  amphitheater,  and  she  invites  the  murderers  of 
her  father  to  a sumptuous  banquet  in  the  vault  beneath  it. 
With  banquet  tables,  luxurious  rugs,  and  "sparkling  wines  in 
abundance  that  would  satiate  the  banqueters  of  Bacchus,"  she 
provides  a "banquet  scene  difficult  to  resist"  (CS  7).  Once 
the  banquet  has  turned  into  a "delirious  orgy,"  the  empress 
leaves  the  revelers,  and  after  ensuring  that  a stone  blocks 
any  hope  they  might  have  of  leaving  the  cavern,  she  pulls  a 
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tells  us  that  the  Thracian  maids  tore  "Orpheus  limb  from  limb 
/ And  hurled  him  piecemeal  over  the  fields"  (The  Georgies 
119).  but  once  again  Ovid  provides  a more  detailed  pre-text 
for  Williams’  text.  He  describes  how  the  women  rush  upon 
Orpheus  with  weapons  that  include  "leaf-dressed  lances"  and 
"branches  torn  from  trees."  The  women  also  acquire  "heavy 
rakes  / Hoes  and  long-handled  mattocks,"  and  they  use  them  to 
destroy  the  cattle  of  fleeing  farmhands.  These  gruesome 
implements  provide  them  with  even  more  effective  tools  for 
Orpheus’  dismemberment,  which  may  make  some  readers  forget  the 
"leaf-dressed  lances"  and  trees.  Just  as  the  trees 
participate  in  Orpheus’  death,  they  participate  in  the 
vengeance  that  Bacchus,  incensed  by  the  loss  of  the  "minstrel 
of  his  mysteries,"  wreaks  on  Orpheus’  assailants.  Bacchus 
attaches  a root  of  a tree  to  each  woman  who,  seeing  "the  bark 
creep  up  her  shapely  calves,"  attempted 

Distraught,  to  beat  her  thighs  and  what  she  struck 

Was  oak,  her  breast  was  oak,  her  shoulders  oak; 


"wandlike"  lever  that  opens  sluice  gates  and  causes  torrents 
of  water  to  gush  into  the  cavern  and  drown  all  the  revelers." 
For  Nitocris,  this  is  "a  moment  of  supreme  ecstasy";  she 
"lust[s]  upon  every  triumph-filled  second"  (CS  9). 
Eventually,  she,  herself,  commits  suicide,  leaving  only  "her 
beautiful  dead  body"  for  "the  hands  of  the  mob”  (CS  12).  In 
his  foreword  to  Sweet  Bird  of  Youth.  Williams  says  of  "The 
Vengeance  of  Nitocris"  that  "it  set  the  key  note  for  most  of 
the  work  that  has  followed"  (SBY  xi).  That  key-note  is  surely 
a kind  of  violence  very  similar  to  the  Orphic  violence 
described  by  Ovid  and  Virgil,  for  the  Orphic  legend  begins 
with  the  violence  entailed  in  the  ravishment  of  Eurydice  and 
ends  in  the  dismemberment  of  Orpheus. 


Her  arms  likewise  you’d  think  were  changed  to  long 

Branches,  and  thinking  so,  you’d  not  be  wrong. 

( Metamorphoses  251  ) 

In  Ovid’s  text,  trees  participate  in  this  kind  of  destruction/ 
transformat i on , but  they  also  participate  in  and  are  therefore 
associated  with  mourning.  Thus,  following  the  death  of 
Orpheus  the  "forest  trees  cast  down  their  leaves  in  grief" 
( Metamorphoses  250).  In  Williams’  texts,  trees  are  also 
associated  with  mourning  and  with  looking  back.  In  Battle  of 
Angels . for  example,  Val  looks  back  to  the  cypress  trees  and 
the  bed  of  moss  and  cypress  in  the  Witches’  Bayou.  In  Orpheus 
Descend i ng . Lady  looks  back  to  her  father’s  arboreal  wine 
garden  with  so  much  nostalgia  and  regret  that  she  attempts  to 
recreate  it  in  the  confectionery  store.  At  the  end  of 
Menagerie . Tom  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  life  that  he  left 
behind  as  “the  cities  swept  about  [him]  like  dead  leaves, 
leaves  that  were  brightly  colored  but  torn  away  from  the 
branches"  ( GM  115). 

Roland  Barthes  has  suggested  that  a text  is  like  a tree 
("Theory  of  the  Text,"  45).  This  seems  particularly  clear  in 
terms  of  the  intertextual  network  that  I am  beginning  to  trace 
here.  Trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  other  arboreal  references 
indicate  one  way  in  which  Williams’  texts  may  allude  not  only 
to  one  another,  but  also  in  particular  to  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses . and  to  a lesser  extent  Virgil’s  Georg i cs  and 
even  Dante’s  Inferno . The  texts  may  be  seen  as  looking  back. 
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Thus,  The  Night  of  the  Iguana  looks  back  to  Suddenly  Last 
Summer  which  looks  back  to  Orpheus  Descending  which  looks  back 
to  Camino  Real  which  looks  back  to  27  Wagons  Full  of  Cotton 
which  looks  back  to  Menagerie  which  looks  back  to  Battle  of 
Angels  which  looks  back  to  The  Case  of  the  Crushed  Petunias. 
I begin  the  list  here  with  The  Night  of  the  Iguana  because  it 
is  the  most  recently  written  of  the  plays  on  the  list,  and 
then  I list  them  in  reverse  chronological  order.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  other  plays  that  could  have  been  included. 
More  importantly  i ntertextual i ty  does  not  recognize  time,  so 
it  is  not  necessary  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  dates  of 
these  plays.  Just  as  a later  play  may  allude  to  an  earlier 
play,  an  earlier  one  can  allude  to  a later  one.  All  the  texts 
may  be  seen  as  alluding  to  all  the  other  texts,  making  one 
think,  perhaps,  that  allusion,  or  the  play  of  allusion,  is 
everywhere . 

Roland  Barthes  likes  to  "savor  the  ease  which  brings  the 
anterior  text  out  of  the  subsequent  one"  (The  Pleasure  of  The 
Text  36),  but  why  can’t  we  also  savor  the  ease  which  brings 
the  subsequent  text  out  of  the  anterior  one?  When  we  read 
about  the  "rugged  oaks"  that  follow  Orpheus  in  Virgil’s 
account,  we  spot  a possible  allusion  to  the  "Duelling  Oaks" 
that  haunt  Catherine  in  Suddenly  Last  Summer.  When  we  read 
about  the  death  of  Orpheus  at  the  hands  of  the  Maenades  armed 
with  'leaf-dressed  lances,"  "branches  torn  from  trees," 
rakes,"  and  "mattocks"  in  Ovid’s  account  we  may  spot  an 
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allusion  to  Sebastian’s  death  at  the  hands  of  the  naked  boys 
with  their  knives  and  jagged  edges  of  tin  cans  in  Suddenly 
Last  Summer.  When  we  read  that  "the  forest  trees  cast  down 
their  leaves  in  grief"  in  Metamorphoses . we  may  spot  an 
allusion  to  all  those  who  look  back  with  tear-filled  regret 
in  Williams’  plays — for  example,  Myra/Lady  (BA/OD),  Tom  (GM), 
Catherine  (SLS),  Nono  (NI),  Marguerite  (CR),  and  of  course 
Blanche  DuBois  whose  name  contains  a wood  ( SND ) . 

Looking  back  is,  of  course,  the  Orphic  gesture,  and 
Orpheus’s  sadness  is  reflected  in  his  song.  The  playing  of 
music,  then,  and  not  simply  words,  is  caught  up  in  the  play 
of  allusion. 


Orphic  Music:  The  Blues 


".  . . for  truth  is  sometimes  alluded  to  in  music.  / But  words 
are  too  loosely  woven  to  catch  it  in  . . . " 

— The  Son  i n The  Pur i f i cation 


Music  is  'significant  form’  . . . which  by  virtue  of  its 
dramatic  structure,  can  express  the  forms  of  vital  experience 
which  language  is  peculiarly  unfit  to  convey.  Feeling,  life, 
motion  and  emotion  constitute  its  import. 

— S.  Langer 


Ain’t  no  first  blues.  Blues  has  always  been." 

— Louis  de  Lisle 


Ovid  and  Virgil  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that 
Orpheus’s  song  is  a song  of  lamentation.  Ovid  describes  how, 
when  Orpheus  reaches  the  Underworld  and  pleads  with  Persephone 
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and  Pluto,  "to  the  music  of  his  strings  he  sang,  / And  all  the 
bloodless  spirits  wept  to  hear"  ( Metamorphoses  226).  After 
Orpheus  loses  his  Eurydice  for  the  second  time,  Virgil 
compares  his  "sorrows"  to  those  of  the  "the  mournful 
nightingale"  whose  young  have  been  stolen  from  her  by  man’s 
"cruel  hands"  (The  Georgies  119). 

Nightingales  flutter  through  the  titles  of  many  of 
Williams’  works.  He  entitled  a very  early  play,  Not  About 
Ni ghti ngal es . and  he  later  retitled  Summer  and  Smoke  (adapted 
from  the  short  story,  "The  Yellow  Bird")  The  Eccentricities 
of  a Nightingale.  In  Summer  and  Smoke.  Alma  Winemiller,  the 
daughter  of  a clergyman,  has  loved  the  boy  next  door,  John 
Buchanan,  since  they  were  children.  Much  of  the  play  concerns 
her  loss  of  this,  her  one  and  only  love.  She  reads  Blake’s 
"Love’s  Secret"  to  a group  of  ladies: 

I told  my  love,  I told  my  love, 

I told  him  all  my  heart. 

Trembling,  cold  in  ghastly  fear 

Did  my  love  depart.  (SS  57) 

She  becomes  another  Orpheus-f i gure , an  amateur  pianist  and 
singer  referred  to  as  "the  Nightingale  of  the  Delta."  The 
Delta,  of  course,  is  the  Mississippi  Delta,  and  this  was  the 
home  of  many  of  the  blues-musicians  of  the  1930’s  including 
the  notoriously  brilliant  Robert  Johnson  whose  song  "Love  in 
Vain"  reminds  me  of  Alma’s  poem: 

When  the  train  rolled  up  to  the  station,  I looked 
her  in  the  eye. 

When  the  train  rolled  up  to  the  station,  I looked 
her  in  the  eye. 


Well  I was  lonesome,  I felt  so  lonesome,  and  I 
could  not  help  but  cry. 

All  my  love’s  in  vain. 

(quoted  in  Brooks,  Lewis,  and  Warren  2770) 

Thus,  although  I have  been  examining  Williams’  texts  in  terms 
of  the  connection  with  the  texts  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the 
musical  element  now  allows  me  to  read  them  in  relation  to  the 
blues.  LeRoi  Jones  suggests  that  "blues  is  primarily  a verse 
form  and  secondarily  a way  of  making  music,"  and  that  "there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  poetry  (or  blues)  independent  of  the 
matter  it  proposes  to  be  about"  (Blues  People  50). 5 

Many  blues  lyrics  deal  with  the  subject  of  wandering  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Here  one  might  consider  Blind  Lemmon 
Jefferson’s  "Easy  Rider  Blues,"  Black  Ace’s  "Hitchhiking 
Woman,"  Gertrude  Ma  Rainey’s  "Yonder  Comes  the  Blues,"  to 
mention  only  a few.  Probably  all  blues  singers,  at  one  time 
or  another,  have  sung  about  lonesome  wanderers.  In 
particular,  the  wanderer  in  "Yonder  Comes  the  Blues"  who 
spends  his  time  walking  beside  a river  may  remind  us  of  the 
figure  of  Orpheus.  At  the  beginning  of  Virgil’s  account, 
having  already  lost  his  Eurydice,  Orpheus  sings  of  her  while 
"wandering  lone  upon  a desolate  shore"  (The  Georgies  117). 


5 As  when  I explore  links  between  Williams’  texts  and 
those  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  when  I explore  links  between 
Williams’  texts  and  the  blues  I am  not  concerned  with 
questions  of  influence.  It  would  be  impossible  to  specify  the 
extent  to  which  Williams  was  influenced  by  the  blues. 
Similarly,  who  knows  how  many,  if  any,  of  the  blues  musicians 
were  influenced  by  Orphic  mythology? 


Ovid’s  Orpheus  spends  five  days  sitting  on  a river  bank, 
"unkempt  and  fasting,  anguish,  grief,  and  tears  / His 
nourishment,"  before  wandering  to  a hill  and  finding  some 
"open  ground,  all  green  with  grass"  ( Metamorphoses  227). 
Williams’  Val  Xavier,  another  lonely  wanderer,  sings  about  his 
peregr i nations : 

My  feet  took  a walk  in  heavenly  grass. 

All  day  while  the  sky  shone  clear  as  glass. 

My  feet  took  a walk  in  heavenly  grass, 

All  night  while  the  lonesome  stars  rolled  past. 

Then  my  feet  come  down  to  walk  on  earth, 

And  my  mother  cried  when  she  give  me  birth. 

Now  my  feet  walk  far  and  my  feet  walk  fast, 

But  they  still  got  an  itch  for  heavenly  grass. 

But  they  still  got  an  itch  for  heavenly  grass. 

( IWC  101  )6 

The  repeated  phrase  like  line  1 repeated  in  line  3 and  line 
8 repeated  in  line  9 was  a hallmark  of  the  blues.  LeRoi  Jones 
argues  that  the  blues  was  derived  from  hollers  and  shouts,  and 
"as  was  character i sti c of  the  hollers  and  shouts,  the  single 
line  could  be  repeated  again  and  again,  either  because  the 
singer  especially  liked  it,  or  because  he  could  not  think  of 
another  line"  (Blues  People  62).  In  Val’s  song,  the  singer’s 
lonesomeness  is  compared  to  that  of  the  stars.  His  relentless 
walking  is  like  that  of  the  singer  of  Ma  Rainey’s  song  who 


6The  song,  "Heavenly  Grass,"  which  Val  begins  to  sing  in 
Orpheus  Descending  (0D  50),  is  written  in  its  entirety  in 
Williams’  collection  of  poems  entitled  In  the  Winter  of  Cities 
where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  "Blue  Mountain  Ballads,"  with 
"Lonesome  Man,"  "Cabin,"  and  "Sugar  in  the  Cane."  The  "Blue 
Mountain  Ballads"  are  followed  in  this  collection  with  two 
other  blues  songs,  "Kitchen  Door  Blues,"  and  "Gold  Tooth 
B1 ues . " 
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walked  until  her  shoes  were  worn  out.  The  song  is  a lament 
for  the  "heavenly  grass,"  something  that  the  singer  has 
experienced  but  which  he  would  love  to  experience  again.  His 
feet  cannot  take  him  back  to  the  "heavenly  grass"  any  more 
than  Orpheus’  feet  can  take  him  back  to  Eurydice.  Notice, 
too,  that,  like  Orpheus’  song,  Val’s  song  is  extremely 
seductive.  It  is  only  when  "he  begins  to  whisper  the  words 
of  the  song  so  tenderly  that  she  [Lady]  is  able  to  draw  the 
curtain  open  and  enter  the  alcove"  (OD  102). 

In  Orpheus  Descending.  Lady  asks  Val  to  explain  the 
writing  on  his  guitar.  He  explains  that  these  marks  are  the 
autographs  of  musicians:  Leadbelly,  King  Oliver,  Bessie  Smith 
["the  name  Bessie  Smith  is  written  in  the  stars"],  and  Fats 
Waller  ["his  name  is  written  in  the  stars  too"]  (OD  50-51). 
In  Orpheus  Descending,  the  blues  takes  the  place  of  the  Negro 
spiritual  recordings  which  accompanied  the  action  in  the  first 
production  of  Battle  of  Angels.  We  may  recall  that  in  Battle 
of  Angels  the  Negro  Loon  hands  his  guitar  to  Val;  Val  then 
becomes  the  musician  in  Orpheus  Descending,  so  that  he  becomes 
associated  with  the  blues  to  the  extent  that  even  the  moments 
leading  up  to  his  death  are  accompanied  by  the  blues  because 
as  the  men  search  for  him  with  their  dogs,  somewhere  a "Dog 
Howl  Blues"  is  being  played  (OD  121). 

Williams’  first  collection  of  one-act  plays  is  entitled 
American  Blues.  Ten  Blocks  On  The  Camino  Real  (precursor  of 


the  full-length  play  Camino  Rea  1 ) is  the  last  play  in  the 
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collection,  and  it  is  also  the  only  play  to  feature  the  blues. 
A guitarist  (who  does  not  appear  in  the  later  version)  is 
seated  on  stage  as  the  curtain  rises;  he  holds  a blue 
instrument  with  which,  as  he  stands,  he  "strikes  a somber 
chord."  His  music  is  heard  periodically  throughout  the  play, 
especially  in  Block  4 where  Marguerite  recalls  another  guitar 
player,  a young  Gitano,  who  would  not  participate  in  the 
rituals  that  took  place  around  a public  fountain  in  a town  in 
Provence.  One  night  she  threw  a bouquet  to  the  boy  and  later 
waited  for  him  on  his  way  home.  "The  stars,"  she  says,  "threw 
down  their  spears,  and  watered  heaven  with  their  ears"  (AB 
54).  Since  the  time  of  her  "joy"  with  the  Gitano,  she  has  had 
many  loves,  but  now  she  realizes  that  her  youth  has  passed, 
and  I m here,  she  says,  sitting  with  someone  for  whom  I 
have  no  desire"  (AB  54).  Instead  of  Val’s  more  generalized 
sense  of  loss — he  grieves  the  loss  of  a place,  the  place  of 
"heavenly  grass"--Margueri te , like  Orpheus,  and  like  many  of 
the  blues  musicians  grieves  the  loss  of  one  particular  loved 
person.  As  Marguerite  sits  on  a terrace  expressing  her  grief 
the  audience  hears  the  "blue  guitar,"  as  it  will  do  at  the  end 
of  the  play  where  "the  music  rises  tenderly  and  richly  as  the 
Player  of  The  Guitar  steps  into  the  moonlit  plaza"  (AB  77). 

Like  Orphic  music,  the  blues  is  associated  with  solitude 
and  loss.  Marguerite’s  feeling  about  the  stars  weeping  may 
remind  us  of  "the  lonesome  stars"  in  Val’s  poem.  Her  lack  of 
desire  for  the  person  with  whom  she  is  sitting  emphasizes  her 
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distance  from  people  now,  but  the  "blue  guitar"  may  remind  us 
of  the  intensity  of  her  former  passion.  Although  the  "blue 
guitar"  is  played  by  a man,  the  music  may  be  regarded  as 
Marguerite’s  music.  This  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
blues  phenomenon  because,  as  LeRoi  Jones  points  out,  "the 
great  classic  blues  singers  were  women"  (Blues  People  91). 
In  1926,  Howard  W.  Odum  and  Guy  B.  Johnson  noted  that  among 
a selection  of  classic  blues  titles  that  they  examined,  "the 
majority  of  these  formal  blues  are  sung  from  the  point  of  view 
of  women  . . . upward  of  seventy  five  per  cent  of  the  songs 
are  written  from  the  woman’s  point  of  view"  (Negro  Workaday 
Songs . quoted  in  Blues  People  91  ).7 

W.  S.  Anderson  argues  that  "[w]hereas  Virgil  had  made  his 
central  object  the  portrayal  of  irrational  love  as  'furor,’ 
faulty  though  pathetic,  Ovid  inspects  Orpheus’  love  and  finds 
it  wanting."  In  Anderson’s  opinion,  Ovid  indicates  "the 
shallowness  of  Orpheus’  feelings"  ("The  Orpheus  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid"  47).  According  to  Anderson,  and  I tend  to  agree,  the 
real  "furor"  seems  to  belong  more  to  Ovid’s  women:  "Ovid’s 
characters  who  are  afflicted  with  passion,  usually  women," 
says  Anderson,  "are  aware  of  its  dangers,  but  struggle  in  vain 
to  overcome  it  . . ."  (Note  17,  p.50).  Thus,  Myrrha’s 


We  recall  that  Bessie  Smith  was  one  of  the  names  written 
on  Val  s guitar,  and  Val  says,  "The  name  Bessie  Smith  is 
written  in  the  stars"  (OD  51).  For  a continuing  preoccupation 
among  American  playwrights  with  blues  legends,  see  Edward 
Albee’s  The  Death  of  Bessie  Smith. 
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"furor"  is  much  greater  than  that  of  Orpheus.  Recalling 
Ovid’s  account  of  how  “many  a woman  burned  with  passion  for 
/ The  bard"  ( Metamorphoses  227),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Orphic  music  can  reflect  women’s  passion  more  than  men’s. 
Similarly,  Williams’  heroines  are  frequently  more  passionate 
than  their  male  counterparts . In  Battle  of  Angel s and  Orpheus 
Descend i ng . it  is  Myra/Lady/  and  other  women’s  passion  for 
Val , rather  than  his  passion  for  women,  that  is  emphasized. 
In  Ten  Blocks.  Marguerite’s  passion  (at  least,  in  her  past) 
is  emphasized  more  than  Casanova’s. 

As  in  Ten  Blocks.  a guitarist  plays  periodically 
throughout  The  Purification.  With  his  music,  he  "weaves  a 
pattern  of  rapture"  which  may  focus  our  attention  on  both  the 
sister’s  passion  (with  which  "she  went  beyond  all  fences"  [27W 
35])  and  the  Son’s  desolation  following  the  loss  of  his 
sister.  In  the  bare  room  where  a trial  is  now  taking  place, 
the  Son  implores  the  guitarist  to  prompt  him  with  music,  and 
as  "the  Guitar  Player  sweeps  the  strings"  the  Son 
contemplates,  "How  shall  I describe  / the  effect  that  a song 
had  on  us?  / Our  genitals  were  too  eager"  (27W  41).  He 
describes  their  incestuous  love-making  with  the  kind  of  bird- 
imagery  so  characteristic  of  Virgil  and  Ovid:  theirs  was  a 

coming  of  birds  together,"  "a  passionate  little  spasm  of 
wings  and  throats  (27W  45).  Now,  however,  he  desperately 
implores  the  musician  to  "weave  back  [his]  sister’s  image," 


but  it  is  too  late: 


No.  She’s  lost, 

Snared  as  she  rose, 

or  torn  to  earth  by  the  falcon! 

No,  she’s  lost, 

Irretr t evabl y lost.  . . . (27W  41) 

B1  ue — 

B1  ue — 

Immortal  1 y blue 
is  space  at  last  . . . 

I think  she  always  knew 
that  she  would  be  lost  in  it. 


For  nothing  contains  you  now, 

no,  nothing  contains  you, 

lost  little  girl,  my  sister  . . . (27W  59) 

There  is  clearly  a parallel  between  the  anguish  that  the  Son 
feels  and  the  anguish  that  Orpheus  feels,  and  both  need  to 
have  their  feelings  expressed  in  music.  The  Son  says  that 
truth  is  sometimes  alluded  to  in  music.  / But  words  are  too 
loosely  woven  to  catch  it  in  . . . " (27W  40).  He  wants  the 

music  somehow  to  restore  his  sister  to  him,  as  Orpheus  wants 

it  to  bring  back  his  Eurydice.  In  a sense,  both  are  like  the 
singer  of  the  Robert  Johnson  lyric  who  complains:  "all  my 

1 ove ’ s in  vain." 

Many  of  the  possible  Orphic  parallels  and  connections 
with  the  blues  that  I have  just  explored  in  some  of  the  early 
plays  come  together  in  Streetcar . Instead  of  the  “blue 
guitar"  of  earlier  plays,  music  is  provided,  in  particular, 
by  a blue  piano.  Elia  Kazan,  never  one  to  mince  words,  says 
that  "the  blue  piano  catches  the  soul  of  Blanche,"  and  he 
argues  that  "the  blues  is  an  expression  of  the  loneliness  and 
rejection,  the  exclusion  and  isolation  of  the  Negro  and  their 


opposite  longing  for  love  and  connection.  Blanche  too  is 
'looking  for  a home,’  abandoned,  friendless.  'I  don’t  know 
where  I’m  going,  but  I’m  going’"  ("Notebook  for  A Streetcar 
Named  Desire"  371). 

We  should  not,  however,  see  the  blues  as  exclusively 

belonging  to  Blanche,  any  more  than  the  blues  is  exclusively 

the  Sister’s  in  The  Purification.  In  that  play,  the  blues 

also  reflected  the  feelings  of  the  brother.  In  Streetcar . the 

blues  is  linked  at  different  times  to  many  of  the  characters. 

In  scene  3,  for  example,  after  Stanley’s  outburst  during  the 

poker  game,  the  black  musicians  around  the  corner  play  a song 

called  "Paper  Doll."  They  play  it  "slow  and  blue."  Stanley 

has  lost  Stella,  his  "baby  doll."  As  he  tries  to  call 

upstairs,  "the  'blue  piano’  plays  for  a brief  interval." 

Eventually,  slowly,  and  with  the  sound  of  "low  clarinet  moans" 

in  the  background,  Stella  comes  down  the  staircase,  and 

Stanley  "falls  to  his  knees  on  the  steps  and  presses  his  face 

to  her  belly,  curving  a little  with  maternity"  (SND  60).  The 

scene  may  recall  to  some,  the  Son’s  comment  about  the  musician 

i n The  Purification : 

His  song,  which  is  truth 
is  not  to  be  captured  ever. 

It  is  an  image,  a dream, 

It  is  the  link  to  the  mother  . . . 

( 27W  40) 

The  blues  music  here  in  Streetcar  may  be  depicting  the 
i nevi tabi 1 i ty  of  separation  of  mother  and  baby — with  Stanley 
as  the  crying  baby  losing  his  mother,  Stella,  whose  belly  is 


"curving  a little  with  maternity."  At  other  moments  in  the 
play,  the  blues  may  be  played  for  Stella.  The  "blue  piano- 
music  in  scene  7 can  be  associated  with  Stella’s  feelings 
about  losing  the  Blanche  she  once  knew.  At  the  end  of  the 
play,  holding  her  baby  wrapped  in  a pale  blue  blanket,  Stella 
cries  out  her  sister’s  name  three  times,  "Blanche!  Blanche! 
Blanche!  (SND  142).  This  reminds  me  of  the  moment  in  Ovid’s 
Mgtamorphoses  when  the  name,  Eurydice,  is  heard  three  times 

as  Orpheus’  dismembered  head  floats  down  the  Hebrus  to  the 
sea : 


Its  death-cold  tongue  cried  forth  "Eurydice!" 

The  parting  breath  sighed  "Poor  Eurydice! " 

Eurydice!  the  sounding  shores  replied. 

(The  Georgies  119-20)8 

Stella  goes  out  on  to  the  porch  and  "sobs  with  inhuman 
abandon.  There  is  something  luxurious,"  we  are  told,  "in 
her  complete  surrender  to  crying  now  that  her  sister  is  gone" 
(SND  142).  Although  the  Son  in  The  Purification  has  to  live 
with  the  death  of  his  sister,  Stella  too  loses  a sister— this 
time  not  to  death,  but  to  the  madhouse.9 


~ ...  Notice  also  that  in  Purgatorio.  Dante  marks  the  moment 

"But  vfrai?  h eJJa,rture  W1th  the  triple  repetition  of  his  name- 

father  V ran  heTt®*  H®  ofT  himself , / Vi  rgi  1 , the  gentlest 
acner , /irgil  he  / to  whom  I gave  myself  for  my  salvation" 

(EMraatorio,  xxx.  49-51,  trans.  Allen Mandelbaum). 

The  inevitability  of  such  losses  is  articulatpd  hv  inC 

Ms"  friend9  sTl'ls’'-’*'  "v®  ?Xpresses  h1s  Sloomy  Philosophy  to 
ieno,  Silva.  You  re  saying  good— hvp  aii  +.  u_  *.  ■ 

every  minute  you  live.  Because  that’s  what  life  is iulTk 

to^hP long  gooci'bye"to  one  thing  after  another!  Till’  you  get 
to^the  last  one,  Silva,  and  that  ’ s— goodbye  to  yourself  r ( 27W 
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In  spite  of  these  possibilities,  however,  Kazan  is  right 
to  suggest  that  the  blues  is  essentially  Blanche’s  music.  The 
blue  piano"  is  playing  throughout  scene  1,  but  the  music 
grows  louder  when  Blanche  describes  the  loss  of  Belle  Reve. 
The  music  may  represent  Blanche’s  loneliness  and  exclusion 
from  the  conjugal  scene  in  scenes  2,  4,  and  5 because  in  scene 
2,  Stanley  announces  Stella’s  pregnancy;  in  scene  4 Stanley 
and  Stella  embrace  as  Stanley  grins  through  the  curtains  at 
Blanche;  and  in  scene  5 Steve  and  Eunice  chase  each  other, 
and  Stella  and  Stanley  go  off  arm  in  arm.  Her  exclusion  from 
the  family  scene  is  also  marked  in  scene  9 where  Mitch  tells 
her  that  she  "is  not  even  clean  enough  to  bring  in  the  house 
with  [his]  mother"  ( SND  121).  The  "blue  piano"  may  also  point 
to  her  loneliness  in  scene  8 when  Mitch  fails  to  show  up  for 
Blanche’s  birthday  supper,  and  in  scene  10  when  Shep  Huntleigh 
fails  to  materialize.10 


10Williams  has  explained  that  Blanche  waiting  for  Mitch 
was  the  first  image  that  came  to  him  as  he  prepared  to  write 
the  play.  "Like  I saw  Blanche  sitting  in  a chair  with  the 
moonlight  coming  through  a window  onto  her.  My  first  idea  for 
a title  was  Blanche’s  Chair  in  the  Moon.  But  I only  wrote  one 
scene  then.  She  was  waiting  for  Mitch,  and  he  wasn’t  showing 
up"  ( Conversations  215).  Williams  also  brings  together  the 
images  of  moon  and  chair  in  his  blues  ballad,  "Lonesome  Man": 
My  chair  rock-rocks  by  the  door  all  day 
But  nobody  ever  stops  by  my  way, 

Nobody  ever  stops  by  my  way. 


Now  the  clock  tick-tocks  by  my  single  bed 
While  the  moon  looks  down  at  my  sleepless  head, 
While  the  moon  looks  down  at  my  sleepless  head. 
(IWC  102) 


The  "blue  piano"  may  also  be  seen  as  providing  background 
music  to  remind  us  of  the  great  loss  that  Blanche,  like 
Orpheus,  has  had  to  endure:  the  loss  of  a young  love.  The 
"blue  piano"  is  heard  at  the  crucial  moment  in  the  newsboy 
scene  when  the  boy  is  looking  for  a way  out.  "Young  man! 
Young  man,  young  man!,"  says  Blanche,  Has  anyone  ever  told 
you  that  you  look  like  a young  Prince  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights?"  ( SND  84).  The  repetitions  of  the  word  "young"  may 
remind  us  of  her  young  love  Allan  Grey,  The  Grey  Boy  (SND 
96  ) . 

As  Streetcar  draws  to  a close,  then,  when  we  hear  "the 
swelling  music  of  the  'blue  piano’  and  the  muted  trumpet"  (SND 

142),  we  should  think  of  the  blues  as  primarily  Blanche’s 
music.  Although  the  action  of  the  play  takes  place  in  "Elysian 
Fields,"  Blanche  has  not  found  paradise,  the  "heavenly  grass" 
of  which  Val  sang.  Like  Val  , like  Orpheus,  the  archetypal 
poet  of  the  West,  Blanche  has  no  home,  and  to  borrow  a phrase 
from  another  famous  playwright,  as  Williams  does  later  in  The 
Two  Character  Play,  she  has  "nowhere  to  go." 

Williams  announces  in  his  introduction  to  Streetcar 
entitled  "On  a Streetcar  Named  Success,"  that  "the 
monosyllable  of  the  clock  is  Loss,  Loss,  Loss,  unless  you 
devote  your  heart  to  its  opposition,"  and  loss  is  indeed  a 
central  concern  of  both  Orpheus  and  Blanche.  Orpheus  loses 
his  Eurydice  (in  fact,  he  loses  her  twice— at  the  beginning 
of  the  story  she  is  already  lost  and  then  with  the  fateful 


look  back  he  loses  her  again).  Blanche  loses  her  Allan  Grey. 
These  losses  cause  Orpheus  and  Blanche  incalculable  sadness, 
and  to  express  this  sadness  words  alone  are  inadequate,  and 
hence  the  need  for  music. 

In  Conversation  with  the  Blues.  Paul  Oliver  transcribes 
several  interviews  that  he  has  had  with  blues  musicians,  and 

tries  to  establish  a definition  of  the  blues.  Li  1 Son  Jackson 
comments 


Well  I think  the  blues  is  more  or  less  a feeling  that 
you  get  from  something  that  you  think  is  wrong,  or 
something  that  somebody  did  wrong  to  you  That’^ 
the  way  I see  the  blues.  It  cause  a sad  feeling,  more 

?SS i3  sad  feeling  about  it,  and  when  you  have  that 
sad  feeling  well,  quite  naturally  you  reproduce  it  (24) 


Of  course,  Blanche  thinks  that  she  has  done  something  wrong. 
She  feels  guilty  about  telling  Allen  that  he  disgusted  her— 


for  this  provoked  his  suicide,  and  Blanche  is  haunted  by  this, 

not  only  through  the  blues  but  also  through  the  Polka  music 

and  the  sound  of  the  gun  shot.  Surely,  Orpheus  feels  that  he 

has  been  wronged  by  those  who  have  taken  away  his  Eurydice, 

and  perhaps  he  feels  too  that  he  must  share  m the 

responsibility  for  the  loss  that  followed  his  fateful  look 
back . 


Also  in  Conversation  with  the  Ri..0c,  Edwin  BuSter  Pi 
maintains  that 


ckens 


the^only  way  anyone  can  ever  play  blues— he’s  got  to  have 

can  s i ria  'the  h?  1 n 9°od  sPir‘,t>  no  man  in  good  heart 

can  sing  the  blues,  neither  play  them.  ...  But  nach’al 

blues  come  directly  from  a person’s  heart 

have  a tough  way  in  life— that  makes  you  blue. 


• You 
That ’ s 
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when  you  start  to  sing  the  blues,  when  you’ve  got 
the  bl ues . (170) 

In  his  "Historical  and  Critical  Text"  that  accompanies  W.  C. 

Handy’s  A Treasury  of  the  Blues.  Abbe  Niles  suggests  that  as 

far  as  the  blues  is  concerned, 

the  essential  element  is  the  singer’s  own  personality. 
Whatever  is  said  is  in  some  way  brought  back  to  him;  he 
deals  in  his  own  troubles,  desires,  resentments,  his 
opinions  of  life  and  people.  There  seems  even  to  be 
room  left  for  his  pleasures.  Happy  blues  are  rare,  but 
some  have  an  invincible  optimism  . . . Melancholy, 
however,  is  most  frequently  the  theme;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  "blues"  was  bestowed  on  the  tunes  because 
of  the  mood  of  the  verses.  (11) 

In  Streetcar . Blanche  is  the  character  melancholy  enough  to 

sing  the  blues.  She  is  the  character  who  suffers  most  the 

pangs  of  lost  love.  She  is  the  character,  like  Orpheus,  who 

has  no  home.  She  is  the  character  who  has  the  most  experience 

of  solitude.  Perhaps  the  song  that  she  sings  in  the  bathtub 

could  be  sung  to  a blues  accompaniment.  Like  many  blues 

ballads,  "It’s  Only  A Paper  Moon”  combines  the  lament  for  lost 

love  with  general  comments  on  the  kind  of  world  that  surrounds 

us  : 


Without  your  love, 

It’s  a honkey-tonk  parade! 

Without  your  love, 

It’s  a melody  played  In  a penny  arcade 

It’s  only  a paper  moon,  Just  as  phony  as  it  can  be — 

But  it  wouldn’t  be  make-believe  If  you  believed  in  me! 

It’s  a Barnum  and  Bailey  World,  Just  as  Dhony  as  it 
can  be — ( SND  100-101 ) 
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As  Stanley  and  Stella  hear  her  singing  and  the  sound  of 
running  water,  they  can  also  hear  "little  breathless  cries 
and  peals  of  laughter  . . . as  i f a child  were  frolicking  in 
the  tub"  (SND  101).  They  might  wonder  whether  Blanche’s 
gaiety  is  feigned,  "phony,"  like  the  world  depicted  in  the 
song,  or  is  this  one  of  those  rare  happy  blues?  Undoubtedly, 
Blanche  has  "got  the  blues."  With  her  song,  "It’s  only  a 
Paper  Moon,"  perhaps  we  can  hear  some  of  that  "invincible 
optimism"  that  Abbe  Niles  talked  about.  Perhaps  Blanche 
attempts  to  cover  up  her  profound  sadness,  but  according  to 
LeRoi  Jones,  "[t]he  blues,  as  it  came  into  its  own  strict 
form,  was  the  most  plaintive  and  melancholy  music  imaginable" 
(Blues  People  78),  and  it  retains  these  features  today. 

I have  suggested  that  i ntertextual i ty  is  not  subject  to 
the  concept  of  time.  It  is  now  possible  to  say  that  just  as 
we  can  read  Orpheus  in  Metamorphoses  as  Blanche,  we  can  read 
Blanche  in  Streetcar  as  Orpheus.  The  play  of  allusion  opens 
up  these  possibilities,  and  furthermore,  can  one  imagine  any 
music  before  Orpheus?  Orphic  music,  like  the  blues,  has 
always  been.  I leave  the  last  words  in  this  section  to  Boogie 
Woogie  Red: 

I’ll  tell  you  about  the  blues — the  blues  is  something 
that  you  play  when  you’re  in  a low  mood  or  something. 

. . And  the  average  person  takes  the  blues  as  just  a 
plaything,  but  the  blues  is  really  serious.  The  blues 
is  something  that  you  have  to  play  coming  from  your 
heart.  And  blues  have  been  goin’  on  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  and  the  blues  was  written  years  and  centuries 
ago--they  was  always  here.  (Oliver  25) 


Blanche  DuBois:  Conjuring  with  a Name 


For  some  readers,  Blanche’s  allusion  to  Orpheus  may  not 
be  convincing.  In  this  section,  I look  closely  at  Blanche’s 
name,  and  find  that  in  unravelling  her  name,  in  finding 
allusions  in  her  name,  I have  even  more  grounds  for  situating 
her  in  the  context  of  Virgil’s  and  Ovid’s  pre-texts. 

In  French,  blanche  means  white,  but  it  is  also  the 
musical  term  in  French  for  a half-note.  Furthermore,  isn’t 
blanche  a combination  of  bl  and  the  French  anche  which  means 
"reed,"  a rustic  musical  pipe.  Furthermore.  Blanche  tells 
Mitch  that  in  French  bo  i s means  woods  and  Blanche  means 
white,  so  the  two  together  mean  white  woods.  Like  an  orchard 
in  spring!"  ( SND  55).  This  wood  in  Blanche’s  name  pulls 
together  all  the  references,  not  just  to  woods  but  orchards 
and  trees  and  branches  and  leaves  and  twigs  that  we  have  seen 
scattered  throughout  Williams’  texts  and  pre— texts. ^ 


Notice  also  that  Blanche  imagines  the  area  outside  the 
Kowalski  apartment  to  be  "the  ghou 1 -haunted  woodland  of  Weir1" 
(SND  20).  How  appropriate,  considering  her  name  that  Blanche 
DuBois,  Blanche  of  the  Wood,  should  imagine  a wood  even  in  the 
heart  of  New  Orleans.  The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  s Ulalume--A  Ballad,"  another  possible  pre-text  in 
which  a poet  grieves  the  death  of  a loved  one.  As  Kill  is 
Campbell  points  out,  "the  title  'Ulalume’  was  perhaps 
suggested  to  Poe  by  the  Latin  ulalare  [to  wail]  . It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  final  syllable  was  influenced  by  the 
word  gloom"  (The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allen  Pop  273).  Describing 
this  poem  in  The — Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Theodore  Watts- 
Danton  suggests  that  "the  poet’s  object  ...  was  to  express 
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Curiously,  in  French,  boi  s can  also  refer  to  the  woodwind 
instruments  or  section  of  the  orchestra.  Thus  through  the 
blanche  (half-note),  anche  (reed)  and  boi  s (wood  + woodwind 
instrument),  Blanche  DuBois  seems  inextricably  tied  both  to 
music  and  Orpheus.  In  "The  Garrulous  Grotesques  of  Tennessee 
Williams,"  Ruby  Cohn  points  out  that  "anglicized  Blanche’s 
name  is  DuBoys,  and  under  her  chaste  surface,  Blanche  lusts 
for  boys"  (Stanton  46). 12  Blanche’s  first  husband  was  a boy. 
At  the  end  of  scene  1,  Blanche  tells  Stanley,  "The  boy — the 
boy  died"  (SND  31).  In  the  next  scene  she  protects  Allan’s 
letter , "Poems  a dead  boy  wrote,"  from  the  touch  of  Stanley’s 
hands  (SND  42).  Even  Stella  forces  us  to  see  that  Allan  was 
only  a boy:  "she  [Blanche]  married  a boy  who  wrote  poetry" 
(SND  102).  After  the  death  of  "the  Grey  Boy"  (SND  96), 
Blanche  used  to  entertain  the  young  soldiers  returning  to 
barracks  after  a night  on  the  town  (SND  120).  Later,  after 
"many  intimacies  with  strangers"  (SND  118),  she  lost  her  job 


dull  and  hopeless  gloom  in  the  same  way  that  the  mere  musician 
would  have  expressed  it— that  is  to  say,  by  monotonous 
rei terations,  by  hollow  and  dreadful  reverberat i ons  of  gloomy 
sounds.  . . . ' U1 al ume ’ properly  intoned  would  produce 
something  like  the  same  effect  upon  a listener  knowing  no  word 
of  English  that  it  produces  upon  us"  (quoted  in  Campbell  272). 
Both  musically  and  thematically  (the  leaves  which  are  "crisped 
and  sere"  may  be  like  those  at  the  end  of  Menagerie . the 
cypress  trees  like  those  in  Battle  of  Angels  ) . Poe’.s  poem  fits 
neatly  into  the  intertextual  network  that  I have  uncovered. 


uNotice,  also,  that  the  name  DuBois,  here  in  the  South, 
is  occasionally  pronounced  DuBoy  as  in  the  name,  W.  E B Du 
Bois. 
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at  the  school  because  of  an  involvement  with  a seventeen- 
year-old  boy  (SND  118).  She  is  clearly  attracted  to  the 
newsboy  in  scene  5 and  to  Stanley  who  refers  to  himself  as  a 
boy  in  scene  10  ("Not  once  did  you  pull  any  wool  over  this 
boy’s  eyes!"  [SND  127]).  And  then  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
play,  she  muses  wistfully  about  a young  doctor  who  she  dreams 
will  be  by  her  bedside  the  night  she  dies  (SND  136).  It  seems 
very  appropriate  then  to  read  Blanche  DuBois  as  Blanche 
DuBoys — Blanche  of  or  from  the  boys. 

This  reading  of  Blanche  DuBois  as  Blanche  DuBoys  also 
provides  further  ground  for  seeing  in  Blanche  an  allusion  to 
Orpheus.  In  Virgil’s  Georg i c IV,  Orpheus’  rejection  of  or 
indifference  toward  the  women  who  are  attracted  to  him  can  be 
seen,  as  suggested  by  Emmett  Robbins,  as  "simply  the  result 
of  the  singer’s  undying  attachment  to  the  woman  he  has  lost" 
("Famous  Orpheus"  14).  W.  K.  C.  Guthrie  points  out,  however, 
that  following  the  loss  of  Eurydice,  and  his  subsequent 
shunning  of  the  company  of  women,  "he  [Orpheus]  did  not  avoid 
the  report  which  so  often  attaches  to  those  who  lead  celibate 
lives,  of  having  another  outlet  for  his  passions"  ( Orpheus  Si- 
32).  For  some  commentators,  Orpheus  therefore  became  "the 
originator  of  homosexual  love"  (Orpheus  32).  Ovid  leaves  me 
in  little  doubt  concerning  Orpheus’  sexual  relations  with 
boys,  for  we  are  told  that  while  "Orpheus  held  himself  / Aloof 
from  love  of  women  . . . / It  was  his  lead  that  taught  the 


folk  of  Thrace  / The  love  for  tender  boys"  ( Metamorphoses 
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227  ). 13  Therefore,  through  her  actions  as  a lover  of  boys,  and 
through  her  name,  Blanche  DuBois,  Blanche  DuBoys,  Blanche  may 
again  be  seen  as  alluding  to  Orpheus. 

If  we  look  back  for  a moment  to  the  trees  that  gather 
around  Orpheus,  we  may  observe  that  two  of  the  last  to  join 
the  group  are  a pine  tree,  formerly  the  young  Attis,  and  a 
cypress,  formerly  the  young  Cyparissus,  both  boys  loved  by 
gods.  W.  S.  Anderson  concludes  that  in  Ovid’s  account, 
Orpheus’  song  "features  pretty  young  boys,  not  Eurydice"  ("The 
Orpheus  of  Virgil  and  Ovid:  flebile  nesauio  quid1'  45). 

Orpheus,  who  teaches  "the  love  for  tender  boys"  is,  like 
Blanche,  the  seducer  of  boys.  Now  it  seems  that  Blanche  is 
closer  both  through  her  name  and  actions  to  Orpheus,  than  Val 
is  to  Orpheus.  In  Battle  of  Angels  and  Orpheus  Descending. 
Val  shows  no  signs  of  attraction  to  young  boys.  In  fact,  the 
emphasis  in  the  play  is  on  how  others  are  attracted  to  him 
--and  he,  incidentally,  is  often  described  as  a boy.  In 
Batt 1 e — of — Ange 1 s , Myra  reads  Val’s  letter  of  recommendation 
from  an  old  employer  in  which  the  employer  says,  "This  here 
boy’s  peculiar"  (BA  147).  Lady  tells  Val  early  in  Orpheus 
Descendi ng , "Boys  like  you  don’t  work"  (OD  48).  Near  the  end 
of  that  play,  Talbott  warns  Val:  "Boy,  don’t  let  the  sun  rise 


„ . The  .editor,  here,  E.  J.  Kenny,  points  out  that  the 

tradition  of  Orpheus’  "love  for  tender  boys"  was  "attested 
by  the  Alexandrain  poet  Phanocles."  Kenny  also  says  that 
Sandys  found  the  lines  too  shocking  to  translate" 
( Metamorphoses  432,  n.  84). 
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on  you  in  this  county  . . (OD  121).  Were  Val  to  be 
transplanted  from  Orpheus  Descending  to  Streetcar . there  is 
no  doubt  that  Blanche  would  desire  him.  She  is  like  Virgil’s 
Orpheus,  constantly  mourning  the  loss  of  her  young  love  (in 
her  case  a boy),  but  like  Ovid’s  Orpheus,  she  is  the  lover  of 
boys,  and  in  this  capacity  she  may  also  remind  us  of  Tennessee 
Willi ams . 


Blanche.  Williams,  and  Orpheus:  i he  Problem  of  tne  Signature 


The  affinity  between  Williams  and  Blanche  was 

particularly  clear  to  Truman  Capote  who  was  in  the  audience 

for  the  opening  night  of  Streetcar  in  1947.  "The  stars, 

Jessica  Tandy  and  Marlon  Brando,"  explains  Capote,  "took  16 

curtain  calls  before  the  'Author!  Author!’  demands  were  met. 

He  was  reluctant  to  be  led  on  stage,  this  young  Mr.  Williams. 

He  blushed  as  though  it  were  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 

been  kissed  by  strangers.  ..."  Capote  concludes  his  tribute 

to  Tennessee  with  these  reflections,  sparked  by  the  sight  of 

the  young  playwright  on  stage: 

Tennessee  was  an  unhappy  man,  even  when  he  was  smiling 
the  most,  laughing  the  loudest.  And  the  truth  was,  at 
least  to  me,  that  Blanche  and  her  creator  were 
interchangeable;  they  shared  the  same  sensitivity,  the 
same  insecurity,  the  same  wistful  lust.  And  suddenly, 
as  one  was  thinking  that  and  was  watching  his  bows  to  the 
deafening  clamor,  he  seemed  to  recede  on  the  stage,  to 
fade  through  the  curtains — led  by  the  same  doctor  who’ had 
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guided  Blanche  DuBois  toward  undesirable  shadows. 
("Remembering  Tennessee"  282) 

Although  Capote  had  known  Tennessee  Williams  for  a long  time 
and  had  spent  enough  time  with  him  to  make  the  above 
observations,  Capote  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  sense  a 
Blanche/Wi lliams  parallel.  In  fact,  Elia  Kazan,  who  directed 
the  first  stage  productions  of  Streetcar  as  well  as  the  movie, 
wrote 


Blanche  DuBois,  the  woman,  is  Williams.  Blanche  comes 
into  a house  where  someone  is  going  to  murder  her.  The 
interesting  part  of  it  is  that  Blanche  DuBoi s-Wi 11 i ams 
is  attracted  to  the  person  who’s  going  to  murder  her 
■ • • • 1 saw  Blanche  as  Williams,  an  ambivalent  figure 

who  is  attracted  to  the  harshness  and  vulgarity  around 
him  at  the  same  time  that  he  fears  it  because  it 
threatens  his  life.  (quoted  in  Spoto  139) 


The  two  texts  that  I have  quoted  here,  one  by  Capote,  the 
other  by  Kazan,  are  two  examples  of  biographical 
interpretation.  The  logic  is  simple.  I know  that  Williams 
is  like  this— Blanche  is  like  this— therefore  Blanche  = 
Wi11iams-  Williams  himself  has  supported  such 

i nterpretat i ons . In  a famous  PI aybov  interview  (1973)  with 
C.  Robert  Jennings,  he  claims  that  he  can  identify  completely 
with  Blanche  (Devlin  228).  He  explains  his  identification 
with  Blanche  in  terms  of  shared  hysteria  ( " . . . we  are  both 
hysterics—"  [Devlin  228]).  We  could  also  see  it  in  terms  of 
sensuality.  "I  shall  never  cease  to  be  sensual --even  on  my 
deathbed,"  says  Williams,  "If  the  doctor  is  young  and 
handsome,  I shall  draw  him  into  my  arms"  (Devlin  232).  Here, 
he  echoes  Blanche’s  longing,  for  she  too  wanted  to  die,  "with 
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her  hand  in  the  hand  of  some  nice-looking  ship’s  doctor, 
very  young  one"  ( SND  136).  Sometimes  Williams  makes  the 
parallel  clear  for  us— for  example,  he  says,  "I  have  never 
blamed  anyone  for  anything  but  deliberate  cruelty,  for  there 
has  always  been  in  me  the  conviction  of  Blanche,  that 

deliberate  cruelty  is  the  one  unforgivable  thing’"  (Memoirs 
170)  . 14 

I am  not  dismissing  any  of  these  i nterpretat i ons . 
Whether  one  links  Williams  and  Blanche  in  terms  of 
"sensitivity,"  " i nsecur i ty , " "wistful  lust"  (Capote), 
attraction  to  and  yet  fear  of  "harshness  and  vulgarity" 
(Kazan),  being  hysterical  (Williams),  being  sensual  and  being 
unable  to  forgive  "deliberate  cruelty"  (Pagan),  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  an  affinity.  Furthermore,  by  comparing 
passages  from  Williams’  interviews,  letters,  or  Memoi rs  we  can 
easily  find  other  affinities.  In  the  passage  from  Streetcar 
just  cited,  for  example,  Blanche  expresses  a desire  to  be 
buried  at  sea: 

And  I’ll  be  buried  at  sea  sewn  up  in  a clean  white  sack 
and  dropped  overboard— at  noon — in  the  blaze  of  summer 
and  into  an  ocean  as  blue  as  ...  my  first  lover’s 
eyes.  (SND  136) 

There  is  an  echo  here  of  the  death  of  Hart  Crane.  In  turn, 
Williams  echoes  his  character  in  this  codicil  to  his  will 


Blanche  s exact  words  are  "...  some  things  are  not 
forgivable.  Deliberate  cruelty  is  not  forgivable.  ft  is  the 
one  unforgivable  thing  in  my  opinion  and  it  is  the  one  thing 


of  which  I have  never 


never  been  guilty"  (SND  126) 
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which  he  wrote  while  staying  at  the  Hotel  Elysee  in  1972.  It 
is  reproduced  for  us  by  Dotson  Rader: 


I,  Thomas  Lanier  (Tennessee)  Williams,  being  in  sound 
mind  upon  this  subject,  and  having  declared  this  wish 
repeatedly  to  my  close  friends — do  hereby  state  my  desire 
to  be  buried  at  sea.  More  specifically,  I wish  to  be 
buried  at  sea  at  as  close  a possible  point  as  the 
American  poet  Hart  Crane  died  by  choice  in  the  sea-  this 
would  be  ascrnati bl e [sic],  this  geographic  point,  by  the 
various  books  (biographical)  upon  his  life  and  death. 
I wish  to  be  sewn  up  in  a canvas  sack  and  dropped 
overboard,  as  stated  above,  as  close  as  possible  to 
where  Hart  Crane  was  given  by  himself  to  the  great  mother 
Jufe  wt\1ch  is  the  sea:  the  Caribbean,  specifically, 
if  that  fits  the  geography  of  his  death.  Otherwise 
[sic]— whereever  [sic]  fits  it.  (Tennessee-  crv  of 
Heart  345)  * — — — 


Here  Williams  would  appear  to  weave  some  of  Streetcar  into  his 
life,  or  more  specifically,  into  his  projected  death.  One 
might  think  that  Hart  Crane  provides  the  model,  but  notice 
that  Williams  knows  only  the  bare  bones  of  the  story  of 
Crane’s  death  and  burial.  He  is  unsure  about  certain  facts, 
especially  the  location:  it  may  be  the  Caribbean?  In  an 

interview  three  years  later,  Williams  mentioned  this  codicil 
and  says  of  Crane,  "I  read  of  his  death  in  1932,  when  he 
jumped  off  the  stern  of  a ship  called  the  Esmeralda.  It  was 
twenty-four  hours  north  of  Havana.  . . " (Devlin  293).  Here, 
then,  he  is  more  precise  about  the  location,  and  he  specifies 

the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  part  of  the  ship  from  which  Crane 

jumped.  The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  that,  in  fact, 
Williams  is  not  basing  the  plans  for  his  death  on  that  of  Hart 

Crane,  but  on  the  way  that  Hart  Crane’s  death  has  been 

He  is  basing  it  on  a representat i on . Blanche’s 


represented . 
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words  provide  an  even  more  elliptical  allusion  to  Hart  Crane’s 
death:  she  does  not  even  mention  Hart  Crane — she  merely 

mentions  the  sea  and  being  dropped  overboard  (as  in  the 
codicil)  and  the  "clean  white  sack."  (which  becomes  the 
"canvas  sack"  in  the  codicil).  Just  as  Williams’  codicil  to 
the  will  appears  to  relate  to  Hart  Crane,  but  in  Fact  relates 
merely  to  a representat i on  of  Hart  Crane,  Blanche’s  words  may 
appear  to  relate  to  Williams,  but  in  fact  relate  only  to  a 
representat i on  of  Williams,  if  you  like,  a textual i zed 
Williams  the  "I,  Thomas  Lamer  (Tennessee)  Williams." 

According  to  this  argument,  then,  Blanche  is  not 
Williams.  Nevertheless,  I do  not  believe  that  Capote’s 

reading  of  Blanche  as  Williams  or  Kazan’s  reading  of  Blanche 
as  Williams  are  wrong.  One  could  say  that  both  Capote  and 
Kazan  knew  Williams — Capote  claims  to  have  known  Williams 
since  he  (Capote)  was  sixteen  years  old  ("Remembering 
Tennessee"  228)— but  did  they  know  the  "real"  Williams? 
Surely  they  knew  different  Williamses,  not  just  because  they 
spent  time  with  him  at  different  times,  but  because  both  would 
have  formed  different  impressions  of  Williams,  both  would  have 
represented  him  to  themselves  in  different  ways.  As  they 
write  about  Williams,  they  textual i ze  him,  but  of  course,  he 
is  already  textual ized.  Even  Williams  when  he  says  that  he 
is  Blanche  is  really  saying  that  the  image  that  he  has  of 
himself,  or  the  way  that  he,  if  you  like,  textualizes  himself, 
corresponds  to  Blanche.  He  represents  himself  and  then  says 
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that  he  is  Blanche,  but  really  Blanche  is  the  way  that 
Williams  represents  himself  to  himself — just  as  Blanche  for 
Capote  and  Kazan  is  Williams  as  they  represent  him  to 
themselves . 

In  addition  to  the  other  meanings  of  "bois"  in  French 
that  I mentioned  in  the  last  section,  I find  that  boi s is  the 
first  and  second  person  singular  form  of  the  verb,  boi re . to 
drink.  In  the  first  scene  when  Blanche  is  left  alone  for  a 
second  in  the  Kowalski  apartment,  she  "springs  up,"  rushes  to 
a closet  and  helps  herself  to  a drink  (SND  18).  When  Stella 
arrives,  Blanche  pretends  not  to  know  where  the  liquor  is: 
"Open  your  pretty  mouth  and  talk,"  she  says  to  Stella,  "while 
I look  around  for  some  liquor"  (SND  19).  Seizing  the  liquor 
from  the  closet,  Blanche  is  shaking  so  much  that  Stella  offers 
to  pour  the  drinks  and  suggests  a coke  to  go  with  the  whisky. 
"Just  water,  baby,  to  chase  it!"  says  Blanche  (SND  19). 
Later,  after  an  evening  out  with  Mitch,  she  again  searches 
desperately  for  liquor:  "This  crashing  around  in  the  dark  is 
my  search  for  some  liquor"  (SND  87),  and  the  phrase  she  uses 
when  she  finds  some — "Just  enough  for  two  shots  without  any 
dividends,  honey  ..."  (SND  88) — reveals  that  she  is 
probably  an  experienced  drinker.  She  cannot  get  enough  to 
drink.  We  cannot  believe  that  one’s  her  limit  (SND  21),  or 
that  she  rarely  touches  it  (SND  30),  or  that  she  has  never 
seen  Southern  Comfort  before:  "Southern  Comfort!  What  is 
that,  I wonder?"  (SND  115).  Blanche  DuBois,  as  Mitch  so 
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eloquently  puts  it,  "has  been  lapping  it  up  all  summer  like 
a wi Id  cat! " ( SND  115). 


Like  Blanche,  Tennessee  Williams  was  hopelessly  addicted 
to  alcohol.  While  in  Rome  in  the  early  fifties,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  director,  Cheryl  Crawford,  saying  that  "he  could 
not  walk  a Roman  street  unless  there  was  a bar  or  a wineshop" 
(Spoto  195).  In  1969,  after  being  hospitalized  and  given  "the 
cold  turkey  treatment"  for  his  chronic  addiction  to  pills  and 
alcohol,  Williams  speculated  about  "how  adversely  [his]  work 
was  affected  by  the  pills  and  liquor,  which  had  both  become 
an  uncontrollable  urge"  (Devlin  148).  "I  was  living  a life 
in  the  Sixties,"  he  says,  "deep  under  the  influence  of  pills 
and  liquor  around  the  clock"  (Devlin  185). 


It  is  easy  to  see  a correspondence  between  Blanche 
DuBois,  Blanche  of  Drink,  and  the  Williams  that  is  portrayed 
in  the  above  statements  taken  from  letters  and  interviews. 
As  we  saw,  this  Williams  further  acts  out  another  part  of 
Blanche’s  name,  Blanche  Duboys,  Blanche  of  or  from  the  boys. 
The  two  components  of  the  name,  drink  and  boys,  come  together 
in  this  passage  from  Tennessee:  Crv  of  the  Heart.  - 


Bars  were  about  his  [Tennessee’s]  favorite  places  on 

fh^hh  a?d  1P  every  C1ty  he  had  Particular  watering  holes 
frequented.  In  London,  for  example,  he  loved  the 
bar  at  the  Savoy,  and  Joe  Allen’s,  Annabel’s,  and  Tramps 

hwG-iUiSed  >t0  taX1  Up  to  HamPstead  Heath  to  drink  Pat 
King  William  s Pub,  where  the  boys  were.  In  Chicago  it 

was  the  Pump  Room,  and  in  New  York  the  Monkey  Bar9  Joe 


Allen’s,  the  bar  at 
Seasons.  And  for 
Cowgirls,  and  later 


the  Sherry-Nether  1 and 
boys,  the  Haymarket, 
Rounds,  a saloon  off 


and  the  Four 
Cowboys  and 
Third  Avenue 
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that  attracted  an  uptown  clientele — well-dressed  young 
men,  often  models,  who  were  up  for  grabs  and  for  sale. 
(Rader  149) 

For  the  Williams  of  this  description,  the  obsessive  need  for 
alcohol  and  the  obsessive  need  for  boys  are  i nseparabl e . 15 
The  "watering  hole"  contains  or  leads  to  the  boy.  Similarly, 
Blanche  DuBoys  is  inseparable  from  Blanche  of  Drink.  The  two 
come  together  in  a particularly  striking  fashion  in  the 
Newsboy  scene: 

BLANCHE: 

. . . You — uh — didn’t  get  wet  in  the  rain? 

YOUNG  MAN: 

No,  ma’am.  I stepped  inside. 

BLANCHE: 

In  a drug-store  and  had  a soda? 

YOUNG  MAN: 

Uh-huh 

BLANCHE: 

Chocolate? 

YOUNG  MAN: 

No,  ma’am.  Cherry. 

BLANCHE  f 1 aughi nal : 

Cherry ! 

YOUNG  MAN: 

A cherry  soda. 

BLANCHE: 

You  make  my  mouth  water.  f She  touches  his 

cheek  lightly,  and  smiles.  Then  she  goes  to  the 
trunk . ] 


15Capote  talks  about  Williams’  "tendency  toward  around- 
the-clock  sex  and  gin  and  general  carousing"  (“Remembering 
Tennessee " 228 ) . 
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YOUNG  MAN: 

Well,  I’d  better  be  going — 

BLANCHE  [stopping  himl : 

Young  man! 

( SND  83-84) 

In  her  attempted  seduction  of  the  young  man,  Blanche,  unsure 
perhaps  what  to  say,  turns  to  the  subject  that  is  constantly 
on  her  mind:  drink.  Admittedly,  she  is  asking  about  soft 
drinks  here,  but  earlier  in  the  same  scene  she  has  been 
laughing  at  Stella  for  offering  her  a coke — "Why,  you  precious 
thing,  you!  Is  it  just  coke?  ...  a shot  never  does  a coke 
any  harm! " (SND  79 ) . 

She  is  obsessed  with  drink.  One  may  think  that  it  is  not 
the  thought  of  the  drink,  a "cherry  soda,"  that  supposedly 
makes  her  mouth  water — it  is  the  young  man:  "You  [as  a young 
man]  make  my  mouth  water."  The  other  meaning,  however,  "You 
[because  you  mention  a drink]  make  my  mouth  water,"  is  also 
possible.  This  sentence  provides  a smooth  transition  from  the 
drink  (Blanche  as  Blanche  of  Drink)  to  the  young  man  (Blanche 
as  Blanche  DuBoys).  The  boy  looks  for  an  exit — he  "clears  his 
throat  and  looks  yearningly  at  the  door"  (SND  84)  — but  Blanche 
is  looking  "yearningly"  at  him.  "Come  here,"  she  says  softly, 
"I  want  to  kiss  you,  just  once,  softly  and  sweetly  on  your 
mouth!"  (SND  84).  This  orally  fixated  Blanche  has  moved  from 
talking  about  her  mouth  watering  to  wanting  to  kiss  his  mouth. 
Her  thirst  for  a drink  and  her  thirst  for  the  boy  are  one:  the 
one  kiss  recalls  the  one  drink  ("One’s  my  limit"  [SND  21]). 
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Then,  "without  waiting  for  him  to  accept,  she  crosses  quickly 

to  him  and  presses  her  lips  to  his"  (SND  84).  After  the  kiss, 

she  says  "Now  run  along,  now,  quickly!  It  would  be  nice  to 

keep  you,  but  I’ve  got  to  be  good — and  keep  my  hands  off 

children"  (SND  84).  She  could  also  try  keeping  her  hands  off 

liquor,  but  as  Blanche  DuBoys  and  Blanche  of  the  Drink,  she 

cannot  keep  her  hands  off  either. 

In  Memoi rs . which  came  out  in  1972,  Williams  portrays 

himself  as  as  sexually  incontinent  as  Blanche.  He  too  cannot 

keep  his  hands  off  boys.  He  gives  particularly  vivid 

descriptions  of  how  he  acted  upon  his  own  predilection  for 

boys — for  example  after  going  out  to  California  during  the 

war , he  frequently  used  to  pick  up  young  servicemen  who  used 

to  hang  out  in  the  Palisades  of  Santa  Monica, 

. . . I would  strike  a match  for  a cigarette.  If  the 
matchlight  confirmed  my  first  impressions  of  his  charms, 

I would  mention  that  I had  a pad  only  a few  blocks  away, 
and  he  would  often  accept  the  invitation.  If  the  first 
one  or  two  were  not  to  my  satisfaction,  I would  go  out 
for  a third.  (78) 

The  way  that  Williams  represents  himself  here  goes  much 
further  than  our  earlier  examples  to  link  the  representat i on 
to  Blanche  not  just  in  terms  of  sensuality,  or  attraction  to 
boys,  but  in  terms  of  a need  for  a large  number  of  sexual 
partners.  Who  knows  how  many  boys  from  the  army  camp,  later 
picked  up  in  the  paddy  wagon  which  came  to  "gather  them  up 
like  daisies"  (SND  120),  were  having  sex  with  Blanche?  Who 
knows  how  many  of  the  men  (or  boys)  in  Laurel  were  having  sex 
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with  her?  Stanley  and  Mitch  clearly  suspect  large  numbers, 

and  again  one  may  be  tempted  to  say  Blanche  = Williams. 

Williams  gives  even  more  lurid  accounts  of  the  activities 

of  Williams,  the  lover  of  boys,  in  his  letters  to  his  friend, 

Donald  Windham.  In  this  passage,  he  describes  the  result  of 

another  encounter  at  the  Palisades: 

I have  just  had  an  orgy  with  a Ganymede  of  15  years 
exactly,  met  on  the  Palisades.  Moaned  like  a wounded 
bird  pierced  twice  by  the  arrow  of  love,  and  I have  just 
sent  him  home  to  get  there  ahead  of  Mama  who  works  on 
the  swingshift.  (Tennessee  Williams:  Letters  to  Donald 
Windham  1940-1945.  p.105) 

In  Greek  mythology,  Ganymede,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful 

youth  in  the  world,  became  cupbearer  to  Zeus  after  Zeus  had 

"disguised  himself  in  eagles’  feathers  and  abducted  him  from 

the  Trojan  plain"  (Graves  116;  again,  see  Ovid’s 

Metamorphoses  229-30).  In  the  letter,  then,  if  the  boy, 

Ganymede,  "moans  like  a wounded  bird,"  the  "I"  too  becomes 

associated  with  birds.  We  recall  that  in  Ovid,  Orpheus  was 

surrounded  by  a flock  of  birds  ( Metamorphoses  229),  and  that 

in  Virgil  his  grief  was  identified  with  that  of  the  grieving 

nightingale.  Gore  Vidal  says  he  used  to  call  Williams  the 

Glorious  Bird:  "I  had  long  since  forgotten  why  until  I reread 

the  stories.  The  image  of  the  bird  is  everywhere" 

( "Introduction"  to  Tennessee  Williams:  Collected  Stories  xxi ) . 

As  an  example,  I would  suggest  this  description  of  love-making 

by  the  Son  in  The  Purification: 

Resistless  it  was, 

this  coming  of  birds  together 

in  heaven’s  center  . . . 


Plumage — song — the  dizzy  spirals  of  flight 

a passionate  little  spasm  of  wings  and  throats 
that  clutched — and  uttered  darkness.  . . . (27W  45) 

In  Orpheus  Descending.  Val  is  compared  to  a bird,  a special 

kind  of  bird;  he  is  like  one  of  the  birds  he  describes,  birds 

that 

live  their  whole  lives  on  the  wing,  and  they  sleep  on  the 
wind  . . . like  other  birds  fold  their  wings  and  go  to 
sleep  on  a tree  . . . — never  light  on  this  earth  but  one 
time  and  they  die!  ( OD  56) 

The  striking  image  of  the  bird  is  again  used  to  describe 

Williams  in  this  passage  by  Dotson  Rader: 

. . . yet  his  curiosity,  his  sexual  or  rather  affective 
needs  were  such  that  he  ventured  where  it  wasn’t  safe  to 
be.  I don’t  simply  mean  the  young  men  we  met  or  the 
various  dives  and  bars  he  accompanied  me  to.  I mean  his 
compulsion  to  travel,  to  stay  in  flight  like  some  land 
bird  lost  over  the  vast  sea.  . . . (Tennessee:  Crv  of 

the  Heart  1 89 ) 

In  these  texts,  then,  there  is  a coming  together  of  Val, 
Orpheus,  and  a textual ized  Williams.  The  bird  in  continual 
motion,  never  lighting  on  the  earth,  staying  in  flight,  is 
like  Williams’  texts  in  that  they  are  not  anchored  down,  not 
tied  to  a convenient  origin,  but  are  caught  up  in  an 
intertextual  network,  as  we  have  seen,  involving  trees,  music, 
birds — traces  of  other  texts  seemingly  without  end.  As  we 
uncover  the  intertextual  network  in  which  Williams’  texts 
fall,  we  see  perhaps  more  and  more  clearly  that  his  attempts 
to  sign  his  texts  are  in  vain.  We  may  suspect  that  we  have 
found  his  signature  in  the  tree,  in  Blanche,  in  Val,  on  a 
guitar,  in  the  blues,  or  in  the  birds,  but  we  see  now  that 
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the  space  of  Williams’  texts  may  be  like  Orphic  space  where, 

as  Blanchot  says  "he  [the  poet]  can  penetrate  only  to 

disappear"  (The  Space  of  Literature  142). 

The  writing,  however,  goes  on.  No  one  has  the  last  word. 

Williams  writes  in  "Orpheus  Descending,"  an  early  poem, 

and  it  will  not  be  completed 
no,  it  will  not  be  completed 

for  you  must  learn,  even  you,  what  we  have  learned, 
that  some  things  are  marked  by  their  nature  to  be  not 

completed 

but  only  longed  for  and  sought  for  a while  and  abandoned. 
(IWC  28) 

Some  of  Williams’  characters  comment  on  their  own  or  other 

characters’  incomplete  sentences: 

SHANNON:  . . . Fast  decay  is  a thing  of  hot  climates, 

steamy,  hot,  wet  climates,  and  I run  back  to  them  like 
a.  . Incomplete  sentence.  ...  ( NI  122) 

The  narrator  of  Moise  and  the  World  of  Reason  admits  that  he 
indulges  in  "the  fractured  sentence"  (MW  7).  He  dees  not 
have  to  do  this,  but  he  chooses  to  do  this,  "deviation  being 
the  course  of  [his]  life"  (MW  63).  He  curses  the  monotony  of 
the  ticking  clock  and  says,  "fuck  les  points  de  suspension 
too,  those  triple  dots  that  betray  an  unwillingness  to  call 
it  quits  or  truly  completed"  (MW  63).  Roland  Barthes  argues 
that  'The  sentence  is  complete:  it  is  even  precisely  that 

language  which  is  complete.  ...  it  is  the  power  of 
completion  which  defines  sentence  mastery.  . . . The 

professor  is  someone  who  finishes  his  sentences"  (The 
Pleasure  of  The  Text  50 ) . 
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I believe  that  just  as  Williams’  characters  comment  on 
this  incompletion,  Williams’  texts  themselves  are  incomplete. 
Williams  keeps  writing,  but  the  text — all  his  texts — 
constitute  one  corpus  which  inevitably  is  incomplete.  As  long 
as  he  lived,  Williams,  whose  typewriter,  like  Val’s  guitar  or 
Orpheus’  magic  lyre,  was  his  "life’s  companion"  (OD  57),  never 
seemed  to  lose  his  desire  to  write.16  In  an  interview  he 
confessed,  "There  is  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  writing 
well  and  going  fast.  It’s  like  nothing  else.  It’s  like  a 
love-affair.  It  goes  on  and  on  and  doesn’t  end  in  marriage. 
It’s  all  courtship"  (Devlin  11). 

In  Ovid’s  account  of  the  death  of  Orpheus  we  are  told 
that  after  he  has  been  slain,  Orpheus’  head  and  lyre  float 
down  the  river: 

. . . Hebrus’  stream  received  his  head 
And  lyre,  and  floating  by  (so  wonderful!) 

His  lyre  sent  sounds  of  sorrow  and  his  tongue, 

Lifeless,  still  murmured  sorrow,  and  the  banks 
Gave  sorrowing  reply.  ( Metamorphoses  250) 

Perhaps  Orpheus’  continuing  to  sing  and  his  instrument’s 

perpetual  emission  of  "sounds  of  sorrow,"  even  and  in  spite 


16L i v i ng  in  New  Orleans  in  1938  and  early  1939,  waiting 
tables  and  distributing  handbills  for  a jazz  club,  Williams 
was  so  poor  that,  as  he  later  told  an  interviewer,  he  "had  to 
hock  everything  but  [his]  typewriter  to  get  by"  (Spoto  71). 
For  Tennessee  Williams,  life  without  a typewritei — life 
without  writing — was,  and  always  would  be,  inconceivable,  as 
inconceivable  as  a life  without  boys.  "There  are  only' two 
times  in  this  world  when  I am  happy  and  selfless  and  pure. 
One  is  when  I jack  off  on  paper  and  the  other  when  I empty  all 
the  fretfulness  of  desire  on  a young  male  body"  ( Tennessee 
Williams’  Letters  to  Donald  Windham  105). 
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of  Orpheus’  death,  can  be  compared  to  Williams’  continual 
continuing  to  write  while  alive  and  his  "presence,"  not  as  an 
origin,  an  "Author-God,"  or  as  a guarantor  of  meaning,  but  as 
simply  one  who  signs.  He  may  be  "present"  in  a signature 
which  I am  just  beginning  to  discover,  to  disinter. 

In  1935,  according  to  Spoto,  Williams  felt  a powerful 
association  with  the  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  At  that  time 
Williams  was  at  Washington  University,  and  "that  year  the 
Sonnets  to  Orpheus  were  snatched  up  by  campus  poets  and 
professors  everywhere"  (The  Kindness  49).  We  may  at  times 
have  seemed  to  part  company  with  this  figure  from  whom  all 
music  emanates  and  to  whom  all  music  returns,  but  in  fact, 
throughout  this  work  on  i ntertextual  i ty  we  may  have  never 
real ly  left  him. 


His  metamorphosis 

Is  in  this  one  and  this.  We  should  not  care 
About  the  other  names.  Once  and  forever 
It  is  Orpheus  where  there  is  song.  He  comes  and  goes. 
(The  Sonnets  to  Orpheus  I.  v) 

Although  Williams’  death  is  still  shrouded  in  some  mystery, 

Williams  is  dead.  Donald  Spoto  explains 

On  the  evening  of  February  24,  1983,  he  withdrew  quietly 
to  his  bedroom  with  a bottle  of  wine.  On  his  bedside 
table  was  the  traditional  array  of  prescr i pti ons — 
capsules,  tablets,  eyedrops  and  nosedrops  and  all  the 
paraphernal i a associated  with  decades  of  hypochondria  and 
chemical  dependence.  It  was  later  reported  by  the  New 
York  medical  examiner  and  the  pathologist  that  during  the 
night  Tennessee  Williams  had  ingested  small  quantities 
of  a variety  of  drugs — cocaine  among  them — with  the  wine, 
and  that  a barbiturate  overcap  had  somehow  lodged  in  his 
throat:  apparently  he  had  used  that  cup  like  a spoon,  to 


swallow  two  Seconal  capsules.  He  had  been,  it  seemed, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  summon  help.  (The  Kindness  of 
Strangers  365 ) 

Rader’s  account  is  slightly  different.  He  tells  us,  for 
example,  that  Jon  Uker,  a paid  companion,  was  sleeping  in  an 
adjacent  room  and  also  that  Williams,  at  that  time  was 
seventy-two  years  old,  and  "was  in  bad  health,  fatigued,  and 
often  disoriented,  melancholy,  nearly  blind,  and  ineffably 
lonely.  He  suffered  from  a loneliness  like  a growing  wound, 
unstanchabl e , a wound  he  no  longer  could  heal  nor  tried  to 
disguise"  (Tennessee:  Cry  of  the  Heart  338-339).  Apparently 
dismissing  Spoto’s  idea  that  Williams  may  have  been  "unwilling 
to  summon  help,"  Rader  tells  us  that  Williams  tried  to  call 
for  help: 


He  took  two  seconals  just  before  he  went  to  sleep. 

Sometime  before  morning  he  woke,  and  half-asleep  in 
the  darkness  he  searched  to  find  another  Seconal  to  help 
him  back  to  sleep.  By  mistake  he  picked  up  the  plastic 
bottle  cap  [this  was  from  an  eyedrop  bottle]  and  put  it 
in  his  mouth.  It  stuck  in  his  throat  and  choking  he 
gagged  loudly.  Trying  to  summon  help,  he  toppled  out  of 
bed,  knocking  over  the  nightstand.  It  made  a crash  that 
Jon  heard  in  the  other  room.  He  ignored  it. 

Tennessee  choked  to  death.  (Tennessee:  Cry  of  the 
Heart  339 ) 

By  mentioning  the  wine  and  detailing  the  various  kinds  of 
pills,  Spoto  portrays  a Williams  who  may  remind  us  of  Blanche 
of  Drink  and  Orpheus — in  his  connection  to  Bacchus,  to  whom 
Williams  once  referred  as  the  "inebriate  god"  (WL  57).  By 
mentioning  Jon  in  the  room  next  door,  Rader,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  portraying  a Williams  who  reminds  us  of  Blanche 


bed,  knocking  over  the  nightstand.  It  made  a crash  that 
Jon  heard  in  the  other  room.  He  ignored  it. 

Tennessee  choked  to  death.  (Tennessee:  Cry  of  the 
Heart  339 ) 

By  mentioning  the  wine  and  detailing  the  various  kinds  of 
pills,  Spoto  portrays  a Williams  who  may  remind  us  of  Blanche 
of  Drink  and  Orpheus — in  his  connection  to  Bacchus,  to  whom 
Williams  once  referred  as  the  "inebriate  god"  (WL  57).  By 
mentioning  Jon  in  the  room  next  door,  Rader,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  portraying  a Williams  who  reminds  us  of  Blanche 
DuBoys  and  Orpheus  who  "taught  the  folk  of  Thrace  / The  love 
for  tender  boys"  ( Metamorphoses  227).  Rader’s  description  of 
Williams’  feeling  a loneliness  like  "a  growing  wound"  may  also 
remind  us  of  Orpheus.  Furthermore,  Rader’s  Williams  does  not 
give  up  on  life:  he  was  "trying  to  summon  help,”  and  in  this 
effort  to  carry  on,  Williams  is  like  Blanche  who,  in  spite  of 
terrible  grief  and  talking  about  dying  eating  an  unwashed 
grape  and  so  on,  never  even  hints  at  suicide;  and  he  is  like 
Orpheus  who  pleads  "with  hands  outstretched"  with  the  Thracian 
women  who  are  about  to  slay  him  ( Metamorphoses  250).  Perhaps 
Williams’  hands  too  were  outstretched  as  he  tried  to  call  for 
help. 

Despite  Williams’  choking  to  death,  like  Orphic  music, 
his  music  is  still  heard.  In  fact,  couldn’t  one  say  that  now, 
"once  and  forever  / it  is  Williams  where  there  is  song?"  or 
"once  and  forever  / it  is  Blanche  where  there  is  song?"  There 
is  no  origin  to  song.  As  Blanchot  points  out,  Orpheus  is  "the 
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mysterious  sign  pointing  toward  the  origin."  Notice  that  he 
says  "pointing  toward."  The  actual  origin  can  never  be 
reached.  We  cannot  know  Orpheus,  and  we  cannot  know  Williams. 
Intertextual i ty  teaches  us  that,  in  Roland  Barthes’  terms, 
writing  "traces  a field  without  origin — or  which,  at  least 
has  no  other  origin  than  language  itself,  language  which 
ceaselessly  calls  into  question  all  origins"  ( Image , Mus i c . 
Text  146). 

Williams’  music  may  be  "the  ligntest  most  delicate  music 
in  the  world  and  perhaps  the  saddest"  ( GM  9)  because  he  is 
unable  to  sign,  or  he  signs  and  yet  people  do  not  recognize 
his  signature.  We  cannot  make  simple  equations  like  Williams 
- Blanche  for  to  do  so  Blanche  and  Williams  must  be  defined. 

I have  suggested  that  Blanche  may  be  defined  as  Blanche  DuBoys 
or  Blanche  of  Drink,  but  of  course,  in  so  doing  I restrict 
Blanche,  I exclude  other  possible  ways  of  defining  her.  To 
define  Blanche,  I have  to  exclude  something.  How  can  I say 
that  it  is  through  his  character  Blanche  that  Williams  signs 
his  text?  Williams  is  and  is  not  Blanche.  He  is  and  is  not 
Val  . He  is  and  is  not  The  Bird  (the  nickname  given  him  by 
Vidal)  flitting  through  his  texts,  like  the  bird  that  Val  says 
never  touches  the  earth,  never  able  to  be  "present." 

In  one  interview  Williams  uses  the  tree  image  to  express 
the  idea  of  union,  not  separation,  but  union.  He  is  talking 
about  his  grandparents : 
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Baucis  and  Philemon,  yes,  that’s  what  they  were  like 
....  I thank  God  that  I have  seen  exemplified  in  my 
grandmother  and  grandfather  the  possibility  of  two  people 
being  so  lovingly  close  as  they  were  that  they  were 
almost  like  a tree.  Two  people  that  had  grown  into  a 
single  tree.  ( Conversations  87) 

An  account  of  the  myth  is  to  be  found  in  Ovid.  Baucus  and 

Philemon,  a couple  who  have  grown  old  together,  are  rewarded 

for  their  kindness  toward  the  disguised  gods,  Jupiter  and 

Mercury,  by  having  their  wish  to  die  at  the  same  time  granted. 

After  dying,  they  are  not  transformed  into  one  tree,  as 

Williams  recalls,  but  two  trees  growing  side  by  side  (see 

Metamorphoses . Book  8).  Perhaps  this  is  the  point  about 

i ntertextual i ty . Allusion  would  appear  to  be  everywhere: 

Blanche  alludes  to  Williams;  trees  in  Williams’  texts  allude 

to  trees  in  Ovid’s  texts;  Val’s  guitar  alludes  to  Orpheus’ 

lyre,  and  so  on.  Just  as  I find  Orpheus  in  Williams’  plays, 

I can  find  Val  and  Blanche  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses . Book  X. 

Orpheus  can  be  a blues  singer,  and  Val,  "the  minstrel  of 

[Bacchus’]  mysteries"  ( Metamorphoses  251).  Blanche  in  her 

singing  in  the  bathroom  and  her  lust  for  liquor  can  also  be 

this  "minstrel  of  [Bacchus’]  mysteries."  But  it  may  be 

equally  true  to  say  that  allusion  is  nowhere:  in  its 

playfulness,  allusion  is  always  "undecidable. " Thus,  Williams 

may  appear  to  sign  his  texts  through  Blanche,  but  in  fact  why 

should  we  posit  him  as  origin  when  the  origin  of  Blanche  may 

just  as  well  be  Orpheus?  Because  of  the  inevitable  play  in 

allusion,  the  figure  in  the  text  and  the  figure  alluded  to 


cannot  be  as  one:  so  the  trees/people  in  the  myth  can  only  be 
"almost  1 i ke  one  tree"  (my  emphasis),  but  never  one  tree. 

One  final  allusion  for  this  chapter:  the  bottle  cap. 
Tennessee  Williams  dies  because  a bottle  cap  lodges  in  his 
throat  and  he  suffocates  to  death.  In  scene  11  of  St reetcar . 
Stanley  pounds  a bottle  cap  on  the  corner  of  a table,  and 
talks  about  a cousin  who  used  to  open  bottles  with  his  teeth: 
"he  was  just  a human  bottle  opener.  And  then  one  time,  at  a 

wedding  party,  he  broke  his  front  teeth  off!"  ( SND  125).  In 

Streetcar . we  can  find  marks  like  this  indicating  Williams’ 
death:  the  death  of  the  author,  who  can  enter  only  to 
disappear.  The  "Corones  para  los  muertos"  (SND  119),  the 

wreaths  for  the  dead,  may  be  for  Williams.  Even  though 

Williams  is  dead,  however,  surely  his  signature  remains? 
Perhaps  we  have  already  discovered  some  of  the  marks  that  he 
has  left  on  his  corpus  that  indicate  that  he  and  only  he  is 
the  author . In  particular,  he  may  be  signing  through  Blanche 
Dubois,  but  she  is,  at  most,  only  a fragment  of  his  signature. 
Once  again,  we  see  that  Williams  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
anchored  down  in  only  one  way. 

In  the  next  chapter,  I move  on  from  questions  of 

metadrama  and  i ntertextual i ty  to  language  itself,  whose 
problems  neither  metadrama  nor  i ntertextual i ty  were  able  to 
account  for.  In  looking  back  at  language,  or  more  precisely, 
at  the  way  language  looks  back  at  itself,  I will  be  still  be 
writing  within  the  spirit  of  the  Orphic  gesture. 


CHAPTER  3 


METALANGUAGE  AND  THE  NAMING  OF  DESIRE 

It  is  not  a priori  certain  that  literature  is  a reliable 
source  of  information  about  anything  but  its  own  language. 

— de  Man 

Are  we  agreed  also  that  there  is  no  effective  and  efficient 
position  . . . without  a minute,  rigorous,  extended  analysis, 
an  analysis  that  is  as  differentiated  and  scientific  as 
possible? 

— Derri da 

In  the  first  two  chapters,  I have  indicated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  problems  of  reference — either  to  the 
theater  (chapter  one)  or  to  other  texts  (chapter  two)  from 
problems  of  language.  In  assuming  such  references,  one  is 
being  false  to  the  linguistic  issues,  one  is  ignoring  the  play 
in  and  of  language.  At  the  end  of  chapter  one,  I not  only 
commented  on  the  i ndetermi nacy  involved  in  the  title  Cami no 
Real . but  I also  began  to  comment  on  the  way  in  which  much  of 
the  language  of  that  text  drew  attention  to  itself  as 
language.  This  phenomenon  becomes  the  focus  of  a more 
sustained  and  rigorous  examination  in  this  final  chapter. 

For  some  time  now,  theorists  have  been  using  the  term 
metalanguage  to  describe  the  self-referential  aspect  of 
language.  In  the  forties,  Hjelmslev  and  Carnap  were  calling 
metalanguage  "a  form  of  language  dedicated  to  describing  or 


commenting  on  another,  the  object- 1 anguage"  (quoted  in  The 

Semiotics  of  Theater  and  Drama  154).  Elam  suggests  that  we 

may  see  metalanguage  wherever 

In  picking  up  and  pointing  to  a word,  phrase,  sentence 
or  larger  unit  of  discourse  in  the  linguistic  co-text, 
the  speaker  may  come  to  comment  on  it  as  a phenomenon  of 
interest  or  concern  in  its  own  right.  . . . 

(The  Semiotics  of  Theatre  and  Drama  154) 

In  this  chapter,  I will  draw  extensively  from  Elam’s  book. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  his  book  is  the  first  book  on 

theater  semiotics  to  be  published  in  English,  and  it  has 

indeed  been  acclaimed  as  "a  landmark  of  theater  semiotics" 

(see  Jean  Alter’s  review  in  Poet i cs  Today ) . For  some 

scholars,  Elam’s  extraordi nari 1 y detailed  work  of 

"dramatalogical  analysis,"  which  he  carries  out  in  the  table 

that  starts  on  page  192  and  ends  on  page  207,  taking  the  first 

seventy-nine  lines  of  Hamlet  as  his  object-text,  may  appear 

elaborate,  possibly  too  elaborate  to  be  of  much  use.  I am  not 

concerned  at  this  point  with  Hamlet,  but  I believe  that 

certain  aspects  of  Elam’s  method  of  segmentation  can  usefully 

be  applied  to  other  plays.  In  particular,  I am  thinking,  of 

course,  of  his  treatment  of  metalanguage.  Elam’s  model  can 

help  us  appreciate  a particular  force  at  work  in  any  dramatic 

text — the  force  by  which  the  language  of  the  play  turns 

inward,  reflects  upon  itself. 

Before  I move  to  an  analysis  of  metalanguage  in  Williams’ 
texts,  I would  suggest  that  even  if  we  had  not  begun  to  see 
the  importance  of  metalanguage  in  our  earlier  analysis  of 


Cami no  Real . there  would  still  be  two  other  reasons  for 


surmising  that  metalanguage  would  be  important  there.  First, 
as  Elam  points  out,  "the  explicit  framing  of  language,  through 
metalanguage  and  other  forms  of  commentary  . . . has  been  a 
very  longstanding  feature  of  dramatic  dialogue"  ( The  Semi ot i cs 
of  Theatre  and  Drama  19).  Second,  most  of  Williams’ 
characters  use  Southern  diction  which,  as  Marion  Magid  points 
out,  "achieves  its  most  striking  effects  through  a Steinean 
repetitiveness,  through  the  use  of  unexpected  archaisms,  and 
the  insertion  of  unexpected  'literary’  words  and  ironic  turns 
of  phrase’"  ("The  Innocence  of  Tennessee  Williams"  36). 1 If 
Magid  is  right  when  she  suggests  that  Southern  diction  is  more 
"self-conscious"  than  Northern  diction,  then  characters  would 
indeed  be  more  likely  to  draw  attention  to  their  language,  or 
to  put  this  another  way,  language  would  be  more  likely  to  draw 
attention  to  itself,  to  become,  in  short,  the  object  of 
d i scourse . 

Because  Streetcar . and  in  particular,  the  name  Blanche 
DuBois,  has  been  so  central  to  this  study,  I single  out  that 
particular  play  for  metalinguistic  analysis.  The  choice  of 
the  opening  scene  of  Streetcar . like,  I suspect,  Elam’s  choice 
of  the  opening  scene  of  Hamlet . is,  of  course,  somewhat 


'Marion  Magid  is  contrasting  Southern  with  Northern 
diction  here.  She  maintains  that  Williams’  "stylized 
rendering  of  Southern  diction"  is  not  only  "more  self- 
conscious"  but  also  "more  evasive"  and  "more  imaginative  than 
Northern  speech"  (36). 


arbitrary.  I could  simply  have  continued  the  analysis  of 
Camino  Real  or  I could  have  chosen  Battle  of  Angels,  taking 
as  an  example  the  moment  in  Act  1 when  Myra  attempts  to  read 
Val’s  reference  from  a former  employer  in  which  the  garage- 
manager  claims  "'This  here  boy’s  peculiar  but  he  sure  does 
work  real  hard  and  he’s  honest  as  daylight.’"  She  wonders, 
"What  does  he  mean  by  'peculiar’?" 

VAL:  Unusual  is  what  he  means. 

MYRA:  Why  don’t  he  say  unusual? 

VAL:  He’s  not  exactly  an  expert  in  the  use  of  language. 

(BA  147) 

Language  serves  here  as  an  object  of  discourse.  With  Val’s 
assistance,  Myra  tries  to  interpret  the  words  in  the  letter- 
-especially  the  word  "peculiar"  in  "This  here  boy’s  peculiar. 

Myra  even  imagines  an  alternative  linguistic 
community:  "Other  people  ain’t  as  charitable  as  that  garage 
manager  is.  They  wouldn’t  say  'peculiar,’  they’d  say  'nuts!’" 
(BA  147)  Later,  in  Menagerie.  Tom  and  Amanda  discuss  the  same 
word.  Amanda  does  not  approve  of  Tom  using  the  word 
"peculiar"  to  describe  his  sister,  Laura  (GM  65-6).  In 
Streetcar . Stanley  carefully  chooses  a word  to  describe 
Blanche:  he  emphasizes  that  in  Laurel,  Blanche  was  regarded 
"as  not  just  different,  but  downright  loco — nuts"  (SND  100). 

In  Act  2 of  Battle  of  Angels.  Val  and  Myra’s  discussion 
again  comes  to  center  on  "the  use  of  language": 


MYRA: 


Val ! I’m  a decent  woman. 


VAL:  What’s  decent?  I never  heard  of  that  word.  I’ve 

written  a book  full  of  words  but  I never  used  that 
one.  Why?  Because  it’s  disgusting.  Decent  is 
something  that’s  scared  like  a little  white  rabbit. 
I’ll  give  you  a better  word,  Myra. 

MYRA:  What  word  is  that?  fThe  guitar  changes  back  to 

its  original  slow  melody. ] 

VAL:  Love,  Myra.  The  one  that  I taught  the  little  girl 

on  the  bayou.  (BA  181) 

Once  again  1 anguage--here , a particular  word — is  the  object 
of  discourse.  This  happens  throughout  Williams’  work,  but 
nowhere  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  the  early  pages  of 
Streetcar . Thus  I am  continuing  the  discussion  of  Streetcar 
begun  in  earlier  chapters,  but  looking  at  Streetcar  now  from 
a different  perspective,  a metalinguistic  perspective.  I find 
that  it  becomes  impossible  to  seal  off  metalanguage 
hermetically,  and  the  work  on  metalanguage  leads  quickly  to 
the  problem  of  the  play  of  sexuality.  To  show  that  the  way 
of  reading  Streetcar  that  I establish  here  is  not  altogether 
i nappropr i ate  as  a model  for  reading  other  Williams’  plays, 

I attempt  to  apply  the  model  to  Suddenly  Last  Summer.  I am, 
of  course,  still  attempting  to  specify  Tennessee  Williams’ 
signature.  If  the  components  of  Tennessee  Williams’  signature 
that  I find  in  Streetcar  are  really  components  of  his 
signature,  then,  these  same  components  must  be  found  in  other 
texts  by  Tennessee  Williams;  in  fact,  they  must  be  found 
throughout  his  corpus.  Derrida  writes,  "In  order  to  function, 
that  is  in  order  to  be  legible,  a signature  must  have  a 


repeatable,  iterable,  imitable  form;  it  must  be  able  to  detach 
itself  from  the  present  and  singular  intention  of  its 
production"  ( Mara i ns  328).  The  notion  that  a signature  has 
to  be  recognized  as  a repetition  is,  of  course,  very  familiar 
to  us.  If  we  think  of  the  way  that  we  pay  for  things  by  check 
in  our  daily  lives,  we  recall  that  the  signature  on  each  check 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same.  Just  as  this  signature  is  always 
the  same  or  approximately  the  same,  the  writer’s  signature 
should  be  the  same  or  approximately  the  same  in  all  his  texts. 

Finally,  the  signature  problem  that  I find  in  Williams’ 
texts  brings  into  question  the  way  in  which  we  traditionally 
think  of  biography. 

The  Beginning  of  "Streetcar":  A Metalinguistic  Scene 

In  the  table  that  follows  I have  annotated  all  the 
metalinguistic  occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  using 
Elam’s  symbols.  Elam’s  tables  that  occupy  sixteen  pages  of 
his  book  contain  eighteen  columns.  The  metadramatic  column 
is  column  fifteen.  "This  column,"  he  says,  "includes  all 
references  to  messages,  the  code,  idiolect,  the  act  of 
speaking  or  listening,  silence,  language  at  large,  etc.  Every 
time,  that  is,  language  serves  as  an  object  of  discourse,  it 
is  annotated"  (The  Semiotics  190). 

I retain  all  of  Elam’s  notions  of  kinds  or  categories  of 
metadramatic  reference  except  for  I,  "Reference  to  Idiolect 
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or  Style."  Elam  describes  idiolect  as  "the  ensemble  of 
personal,  psychological,  ideological  and  stylistic  traits 
which  makes  a written  text  recognizably  ' Stri ndbergi an ’ [even 
in  imitation],  an  acting  method  'Gielgudian’  or  an  overall 
performance  text  'Brechtian’"  (The  Semiotics  of  Theatre  and 
Drama  55).  The  problem  here  is  not  only  being  able  to 
accurately  describe  this  "ensemble  of  personal , psychological  , 
ideological  and  stylistic  traits,"  but  how  to  recognize  them 
repeatedly  in  different  texts.  I have  already  designated  this 
as  a problem  of  the  signature,  and  I am  looking  for  what 
Derrida  calls  "a  set  of  idiomatic  marks  that  a signer  might 
leave  by  accident  or  intention  on  his  product"  ( Si gnsoonge 
54).  In  order  to  be  recognizable  in  many  different  contexts, 
these  "marks"  need  to  be  much  more  readily  identifiable  than 
Elam’s  extremely  vague  "ensemble  of  personal,  psychological, 
ideological  and  stylistic  traits."  Furthermore,  to  understand 
the  "Reference  to  Idiolect  or  Style,"  surely  it  would  be 
necessary  to  focus  on  the  entire  text  of  Streetcar . but  here 
I examine  only  a small  part. 

Because  it  is  typographically  difficult  to  reproduce  the 
image  of  a mouth  as  Elam  does  for  "Reference  to  the  act  of 
speaking,"  or  that  of  an  ear  for  "Reference  to  the  act  of 
listening,"  I label  these  simply  RS  and  RL.  I also  include 
a further  subdivision  of  my  own  which  I am  calling  MV  for 
"Reference  to  the  veracity  of  the  message."  The  list  is  now 
1 ike  this: 
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M 

MV 

C 

R 

T 

RS 

RL 

S 

L 


Reference  to 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 
features 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 
Reference  to 


message 

the  veracity  of  the  message 
code 

particular  rhetorical  or  stylistic 

type  of  speech  act 
the  act  of  speaking 
the  act  of  listening 
silence,  non-speaking 
language  at  large 


I can  now  construct  the  following  table  to  represent  the 


beginning  of  Streetcar : 


Metal i ngui sti c 

Occur rence  Segment 

& Page  Number 


Kind  of 
Reference 


1 . 

14 

"Don’t  holler  . . . that" 

RS 

2. 

15 

"I  . . . mean  Mrs  Stanley  Kowalski" 

M 

3. 

18 

"What  I meant  was  . . . alone" 

M 

4. 

18 

"I  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude,  but — " 

M 

5 . 

18 

“Stella  . . . Stella  for  Star" 

M 

6 . 

1 9 

"What  . . . saying" 

M/RS 

7. 

19 

"I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that" 

M/RS 

8. 

19 

"I  meant  . . . say" 

M/RS 

9. 

19 

"You  haven’t  . . . me" 

S 

10 

1 9 

"You  haven’t  . . . honey” 

RS 

1 1 . 

19 

"Well , now  you  talk." 

RS 

12. 

19 

"Open  . . . and  talk" 

RS 

13. 

20 

"Only  Poe  . . . justice" 

RS 

14. 

20 

"No  . . . putting  joking  aside" 

RS 

15. 

20 

"Why  didn’t  you  tell  me" 

RS 

16. 

20 

"Tell  you  what,  Blanche" 

RS 

1 7 . 

20 

"You  might  as  well  say" 

RS 

18. 

20 

"The  subject  is  closed" 

M/RS 

19. 

20 

"Why  . . . not  true" 

MV 

20. 

20 

"I’d  forgotten  how  quiet  you  were." 

S 

21  . 

20 

"You  never  . . . say  much" 

RS 

9? 

20 

"So  . . . quiet  around  you" 

S 

23. 

21 

"You  haven’t  asked  . . . ended" 

RS/S 

24. 

21 

"I  thought  . . . information" 

RS 

25. 

21 

"You  haven’t  said  . . . appearance" 

RS/S 

26  . 

21 

"God  love  you  for  a liar!" 

MV 

27  . 

21 

"Yes  . . . say  it." 

MV 

28. 

22 

"You  hear  me?" 

RL 

29. 

22 

"I  said  stand  up ! " 

RS 

30. 

22 

"Two  rooms,  did  you  say?" 

RS 

31  . 

23 

"Oh  yes,  types  is  right!" 

RS 

32. 

24 

"Oh  you  can’t  describe  . . . with!" 

RS 

33. 

25 

"I  guess  . . . love" 

M 

34. 

25 

"I  haven’t 

asked  . . . 

things " 

RS/S 

35. 

25 

"things  . 

. . going  to 

ask " 

RS 

36. 

25 

"And  so  . 

. . tell  you 

n 

RS/M 

37. 

25 

"I’m  not  . 

. . reproachful  way" 

M 

38. 

26 

"hysterical  outburst" 

RS/T 

39. 

26 

"You ’ re  a 

fine  one  to 

ask " 

RS 

40. 

26 

" Funeral s 

are  quiet" 

RS 

41  . 

27 

"they  even 

cry  out  . . 

. go ! “ 

RS 

42. 

27 

"the  old  . 

. . say" 

RS 

43. 

27 

" funeral s 

are  quiet" 

RS 

44. 

27 

"you  sit  there  telling 

. . . eyes" 

RS/S 

45. 

27 

"Yes , accuse  me ! " 

RS/S 

46. 

27 

"Forgive  me--I  didn’t 

mean  to — " 

M 

Notice  that 

I have  not 

covered  the 

whole  of  the 

f i rst 

scene.  I started  on  the  first  page  (page  13  in  the  Signet 
edition)  and  continued  up  until  "the  sound  of  men’s  voices" 
(page  27)  which  indicates  the  return  of  Stanley  and  friends 
from  the  bowling  alley.  I do  not  claim  that  I have  found 
every  example  of  metalanguage.  There  may  be  some  that  I have 
missed.  Nevertheless,  the  table  does  indicate  to  us 
immediately  that  in  only  fourteen  pages,  there  are  at  least 
forty-six  metalinguistic  occurrences.  The  most  striking 
statistic  is  perhaps  the  number  of  references  to 

speaking — thirty-two.  One  could  say  that  all  writing  is  about 
language,  but  Streetcar  is  a play  whose  language  tells  us  that 
it  is  about  1 anguage--part i cul ar  1 y spoken  language,  and  it 
does  so  emphatically  right  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  reference  to  the  act  of  speaking  (RS)  is 
Stella’s  retort  to  Stanley,  "Don’t  holler  at  me  like  that." 
Her  exclamation  is  metalinguistic  because  it  looks  back  to 
Stanley’s  first  words,  the  first  words  of  the  play,  "Hey, 


there!  Stella,  Baby!"  (13)  In  scene  1,  however,  most  of  the 
references  to  the  act  of  speaking  occur  in  Blanche’s 
conversation  with  her  sister,  Stella.  Once  Blanche  starts 
talking,  she  cannot  stop;  at  least  not  until  the  end  of  the 
scene  when  she  says  she’s  afraid  she’s  going  to  be  sick 
(31)  — i . e . , her  words  will  give  way  to  vomit.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  conversation  with  Stella,  Blanche  frequently 
comments  on  her  own  act  of  speaking,  in  phrases  such  as,  "what 
am  I saying?  I didn’t  mean  to  say  that"  (19).  At  the  same 
time  as  referring  to  her  own  speaking  (RS),  she  frequently 
refers  to  Stella’s  non-speaking,  her  silence  (S),  as  in 
"Precious  lamb!  You  haven’t  said  a word  to  me."  (19).  When 
Stella  complains  that  she  hasn’t  been  given  a chance  to  speak, 
Blanche  tells  her  bluntly,  "Well,  now  you  talk.  Open  your 
pretty  mouth  and  talk  . . ."  (19).  As  a linguistic  event, 
this  also  looks  ahead  to  scene  9 where  Blanche  draws  attention 
to  Mitch’s  tendency  to  keep  quiet,  "Wait  a minute.  I can’t 
hear  what  you ’ re  saying  and  you  talk  so  little  that  when  you 
do  say  something,  I don’t  want  to  miss  a single  syllable  of 
it"  (115). 

In  the  opening  scene,  past  and  present  linguistic 
behavior  are  drawn  together  after  Blanche  remembers  how  quiet 
Stella  used  to  be,  and  Stella  recalls,  "You  never  did  give  me 
a chance  to  say  much,  Blanche.  So  I just  got  in  the  habit  of 
being  quiet  around  you"  (20).  Blanche  also  comments  on 
Stella’s  not  asking  specific  questions  or  making  specific 


comments:  "You  haven’t  asked  me  how  I happened  to  get  away 

from  the  school  before  the  spring  term  ended"  (20),  and  "You 
haven’t  said  a word  about  my  appearance”  (21).  These  are 
examples  of  a person  trying  to  force  a person  to  speak.2 

Blanche  even  draws  attention  to  her  own  silence:  "I 

haven’t  asked  you  the  things  you  probably  thought  I was  going 
to  ask"  (25).  Throughout  the  scene,  then,  there  is  a striking 
contrast  between  the  two  sisters  in  terms  of  their  linguistic 
behavior.  In  fact,  thirty-seven  of  the  metalinguistic 
references  are  attributable  to  Blanche  and  nine  to  Stella. 
This  would  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar  with  the 
play.  Obviously,  Blanche  tends  to  be  more  talkative,  more 
wordy  than  her  sister.  My  analysis  reveals,  however,  the 
extent  to  which  Blanche’s  language  is  sel f-referenti al , the 
extent  to  which  she  produces  more  language  to  comment  on 
language  already  used.  On  numerous  occasions,  she  will  say 
something,  and  then  immediately  feel  the  need  to  clarify  it. 

Blanche  lives  with  a harrowing  fear  of  being 
misunderstood;  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  she  will  rephrase 
a statement  in  order  to  make  her  meaning  clearer.  For 


2This  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  devices  used  in  Socratic 
dialogue,  anacr i sis.  Bakhtin  describes  this  as  "a  means  for 
eliciting  and  provoking  the  words  of  one’s  i nter 1 ocutor , 
forcing  him  to  express  his  opinion  and  express  it  thoroughly. 

. . . Anacrisis  is  the  provocation  of  the  word  by  the  word" 
( Probl ems  110-111).  Al though  Blanche  may  not  necessar i 1 y want 
her  interlocutor  to  express  his/her  opinion  thoroughly,  she 
does  try  to  provoke  responses,  and  she  does  this  by  using  the 
word . 


example,  in  her  short  interaction  with  Eunice,  Blanche  says, 
"If  you  will  excuse  me.  I’m  just  about  to  drop"  (18). 
Eunice,  for  one  reason  or  another,  fails  to  take  the  hint,  so 
Blanche  has  to  spell  it  out,  "What  I meant  was  I’d  like  to  be 
left  alone"  (18).  This  statement  refers  back  to  and  provides 
a gloss  on  her  previous  statement.  She  goes  on  to  apologize 
for  her  words,  "I  didn’t  mean  to  be  rude,  but — " (18).  She 
does  the  same  with  Stella;  after  calling  her  home  "this 
horrible  place,"  she  says,  "What  am  I saying?  I didn’t  mean 
to  say  that.  I meant  to  be  nice  about  it  and  say — Ch  what  a 
convenient  location  and  such--Ha-a-ha ! " (19).  When  she  goes 
into  her  long  description  of  the  loss  of  Belle  Reve, 
describing  how  she  was  the  one  who  stayed  behind  to  cope  with 
all  the  problems  there,  she  prefaces  it  by  saying,  "I’m  not 
meaning  this  in  any  reproachful  way"  (25),  but  goes  on  to  say, 
"But  you  are  the  one  that  abandoned  Belle  Reve,  not  I!  I 
stayed  and  fought  for  it,  bled  for  it,  almost  died  for  it!" 
(26) . 

Unable  to  tolerate  this  "hysterical  outburst,"  Stella 
tries  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Blanche’s  words.  “What  do  you 
mean,  fought  and  bled?"  she  asks.  This  induces  Blanche  to 
elaborate  on  the  loss  of  Belle  Reve  as  if  she  and  Belle  Reve 
were  one,  "I,  I,  I took  the  blows  in  my  face  and  my  body! 

■ • • (26).  Her  speech  is  full  of  references  to  speaking. 
She  imagines  the  words  of  the  dead,  "Don’t  let  me  go!"  but  the 
dead  cannot  talk,  the  language  is  in  Blanche’s  head,  just  as 


in  the  present  she  imagines  that  Stella  is  talking,  "And  now 
you  sit  there  telling  me  with  your  eyes  that  I let  the  place 
go"  (27).  The  scene  is  saturated  in  metalanguage.  Unable  to 
stand  Blanche’s  frenzied  outburst,  and  doubtless  stunned  by 
Blanche’s  reading  of  her  silence  as  signifying  accusation, 
Stella  leaves  the  room  in  tears,  with  Blanche  once  again 
talking  about  meaning:  "Forgive  me,  I didn’t  mean  to — “ (27). 

When  Stella  goes  on  to  describe  how  she  feels  when 
Stanley  goes  away  for  a week,  and  how  she  cries  "on  his  lap 
like  a baby"  when  he  gets  back,  Blanche’s  comment  provides  a 
gloss  on  this  and  also  looks  back  to  Stella’s  reluctance  to 
describe  the  man  she  loves:  "I  guess  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
being  in  love  ..."  (25).  Earlier  in  the  scene,  when  Blanche 
tried  to  get  her  sister  to  say  what  Stanley  is  like,  Stella 
replied,  "Oh  you  can’t  describe  someone  you’re  in  love  with!" 
(24).  Here  Stella  expressed  a frustration  with  the  limits  of 
language.  This  may  be  metalinguistic,  but  this  kind  of 
reference  is  not  really  accounted  for  by  any  of  Elam’s 
categories . 

Similary,  when  Blanche,  invoking  "Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe" 
says  that  only  he  could  do  justice  to  a description  of  the 
Kowalski  home,  this  is  another  reference  to  the  act  of 
speaking  (RS),  but  when  she  quotes  Poe,  saying,  "Out  there  I 
suppose  is  the  ghou 1 -haunted  woodland  of  Weir!"  (20),  and  this 
reference  clearly  confuses  her  less-educated  sister,  again 
this  kind  of  reference  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  Elam’s 
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model.  When  Blanche  asks  if  Stanley’s  friends  are  "Polacks" 
(a  word  incidentally  that  will  drive  Stanley  into  a frenzy 
during  the  birthday  supper  scene),  Stella  says  simply, 
"They’re  a mixed  lot,  Blanche"  (23).  Blanche  seems  to  want 

to  clarify  this,  so  she  says,  "Heterogenous  types"  (23). 
Stella  ignores  the  long  pretentious-sounding  word,  and 
replies  nervously,  "Oh  yes,  types  is  right!"  (23).  The 
language  that  Blanche  employs  in  her  attempts  to  sound 
sophisticated  is  very  different  from  the  language  used  by  her 
sister,  by  Stanley,  and  indeed  by  all  the  other  characters. 
Her  language  will  confuse  Mitch  in  scene  6: 

BLANCHE: 

. . . You  may  release  me  now. 

MITCH: 

Huh? 

BLANCHE  f gai 1 v 1 : 

I said  unhand  me,  sir.  (91) 

The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  defines  "unhand"  as  a transitive 
verb  meaning  to  take  the  hand  off,  to  release  from  one’s 
grasp,  to  let  go,  and  notes  that  it  is  "chiefly  archaic  in 
the  imperative  phrase  unhand  me ! The  first  example  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  phrase  given  by  the  OED  is  Hamlet’s  "Unhand 
me,  gentlemen  , . . ( Ham  1 et  1.  iv.  84).  Small  wonder,  then, 

that  Mitch’s  response  is  "Huh?"  He  is  obviously  baffled  by 
Blanche’s  language. 

Elam’s  categories  cannot  account  for  language  that  causes 
confusion,  whether  it  be  literary  as  in  "the  ghou 1 -haunted 


woodland  of  Weir!"  or  outside  the  listener’s  vocabulary  as  in 
'heterogenous  types"  or  "unhand  me,  sir."  These  examples 
cannot  be  accounted,  for  example,  by  R,  "Reference  to 
Particular  Rhetorical  or  Stylistic  Features,"  because 
particular  features  of  this  kind  are  not  being  isolated  either 
by  speaker  or  listener. 

The  pattern  of  references  to  speaking  and  not  speaking 
in  scene  1,  however,  is  taken  up  in  the  very  next  scene  in 
the  conversation  between  Stella  and  Stanley.  Stella  tells 
Stanley  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say  to  Blanche.  He  should 
comment  favorably  on  her  appearance  ("admire  her  dress  and 
tell  her  she’s  looking  wonderful")  and  not  mention  the  baby. 
"Yeah.  I get  the  idea,"  replies  Stanley,  "Now  let’s  skip  back 
a little  to  where  you  said  the  country  place  was  disposed  of" 
(33).  This  skipping  back  idea  is  an  appropriate  one  for  our 
study  of  metalanguage.  Metalanguage  skips  back.  It  is  like 
pressing  the  rewind  button  on  a tape  recorder,  and  replaying 
the  tape,  replaying  the  tape  of  Streetcar . Because  Elam’s 
model  cannot  handle  all  kinds  of  reference,  I,  myself,  turn 
back  in  the  next  section  to  a different  approach  to  the 
linguistic  problem.  I skip  back  to  the  analysis  of  names. 

Skipping  Back  to  Conjuring  with  a Name: 

From  Metalanguage  to  Sexuality 


In  the  table  some  of  the  references  to  the  message 
involve  the  concept  of  naming.  It  would  be  easy  to  consider 


these  the  first  references  to  naming  in  the  play,  Put  to  do 
this  would  be  to  overlook  the  reference  to  naming  in  the 
title  of  the  play.  One  could  argue  that  titles  always 
function  as  names.  The  title  Battle  of  Angels  names  the  text 
Battle  of  Angel s . The  title  Orpheus  Descending  names  the  text 
Orpheus  Descending.  Brian  McHale  points  out  that  in  fiction, 
"strictly  speaking,  the  title  does  not  belong  to  the  text,  and 
therefore  occupies  the  level  of  metalanguage  relative  to  the 
object  language  of  the  text  itself"  (Postmodernist  Fiction 
111).  If  this  is  the  case,  surely,  the  same  is  true  in 
drama.1  In  the  case  of  the  title  of  the  play,  A Streetcar 
Named  Desire,  however,  not  only  does  the  title  invoke  the 
concept  of  naming  because  it  is  a title,  but  also  naming  takes 
place  within  the  title  itself.  A word  is  being  used  to  name 
desire:  the  word  "streetcar"  names  desire.  A metalinguistic 
title  then  leads  us  to  a metalinguistic  scene. 

The  references  to  the  message  (M)  in  the  beginning  of  the 
play  include  two  examples  of  references  to  names.  Blanche 
gets  confused  when  she  says  to  Eunice,  "I’m  looking  for  my 
sister,  Stella  Dubois."  As  she  remembers  the  name  has 
changed,  she  corrects  herself,  "I  mean — Mrs.  Stanley  Kowalski" 


’In  the  theater  the  position  of  the  title  is  further 
complicated.  It  will  be  in  the  program,  perhaps  on  the 
audience’s  tickets,  and  this  makes  its  placement  even  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  title  of  a work  of  fiction. 
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(15).  Shortly  after  this,  she  responds  to  Stella  who  "call(s) 
out  joyfully"  the  name  "Blanche!"  by  exclaiming,  "Stella,  oh, 
Stella,  Stella  for  Star!"  (18).  Here,  Blanche  interprets 
Stella’s  name,  finds  the  star  in  it,  answers  the  unvoiced 
question  "what  does  the  name  Stella  stand  for?"  with  "Stella, 
oh,  Stella,  Stella  for  Star!"  She  will  use  the  addendum 
"Stella  for  Star"  frequently  when  she  utters  the  name  Stella.4 
It  is  the  first  of  a number  of  astronomi  cal /astro!  ogi  cal 
references  in  a play  which  was  once  entitled  Blanche’s  Chair 
~in  the  Moon,  a play  where  a newsboy  sells  papers  for  "The 
Evening  Star"  (Blanche  jokes  "I  didn’t  know  stars  took  up 
collections"  [82]),  and  where  Blanche  looks  in  the  sky  for 
"the  Pleiades,  the  Seven  Sisters"  (86).  The  stars  are  both 
linguistic  and  astrological  signs.  Blanche  thinks  she  can 
interpret  them: 


BLANCHE: 

. . . What  sign  were  you  born  under? 

STANLEY  fwhile  he  is  dressing! : 

Sign? 

BLANCHE: 

Astrological  sign.  I bet  you  were  born  under  Aries. 
Aries  people  are  forceful  and  dynamic.  . . . 

STELLA: 

Stanley  was  born  just  five  minutes  after  Christmas. 


BLANCHE: 

Capricorn — the  Goat! 


4The  phrase  is  also  another  title.  "Stella  for  Star"  is 
the  title  of  a short  story  which  Williams  wrote  as  a very 
young  man,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Winifrid  Erwin  short  story  contest  in  early  1935  (Spoto  43). 
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STANLEY: 

What  sign  were  you  born  under? 

BLANCHE: 

Oh,  my  birthday’s  next  month,  the  fifteenth  of 

September;  that’s  Virgo. 

STANLEY: 

What’s  Virgo? 

BLANCHE: 

Virgo  is  the  Virgin.  (76-77) 

Stanley’s  questions,  "Sign?"  "What’s  Virgo?"  like  Mitch’s 
"Huh?"  indicate  a disparity  between  Blanche’s  linguistic 
behavior  and  others’.  She  is  able  to  move  from  the  word  to 
the  referent  with  ease — the  sign  Capricorn  to  referent  "the 
Goat,"  the  sign  Virgo  to  the  referent  "the  Virgin."  Again 
Blanche  is  the  one  who  speaks,  the  one  who  attempts  to  give 
explanations.  Furthermore,  she  is,  in  a sense,  speaking  out 
of  her  name,  for  to  be  a virgin  is  to  be  untouched,  pure, 
clean,  as  in  virgin  snow.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Blanche  is 
a virgin,  but  through  her  name,  she  is  linked  to  the  notion 
of  whiteness  and  to  virginity.  We  may  recall  that  during  the 
Poker  Night  scene,  Blanche  glosses  her  own  name  when  meeting 
Mitch  for  the  first  time: 


MITCH: 

Deal  me  out,  I’m  talking  to  Miss — 

BLANCHE: 

DuBois . 

MITCH: 

Miss  DuBois? 

BLANCHE: 

It’s  a French  name.  It  means  woods  and 
Blanche  means  white,  so  the  two  together  mean  white 
woods.  Like  an  orchard  in  spring!  You  can  remember  it 
by  that.  (54-55) 

Of  course,  Blanche’s  commentary  here  is  inaccurate  because 
"white  woods"  in  French  would  be  bois  blanc.  in  chapter  2, 
I pointed  out  that  bo  i s means  wood"  or  "woods,  “ and  that 
consequently  du  bois  then  means  "of  or  from  the  wood,"  "of 
wood  or  wooden,"  but  now  I want  to  point  out  that  if  the 
adjective  and  noun  are  to  be  taken  together  as  Blanche 
suggests,  they  should  agree  with  each  other  in  terms  of 
gender;  in  other  words,  the  adjective  blanche  would  have  to 
be  b 1 anc  to  agree  with  the  noun  bo i s . which  is  masculine.  It 
is  perhaps  no  coincidence  that  the  same  lack  of  agreement  in 
terms  of  gender  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  former  DuBois  family 
estate  Belle  Reve.  The  noun  reve  meaning  "dream"  should  be 
preceded  by  the  masculine  form  of  the  adjective,  beau.  In 
both  cases,  Blanche  DuBois  and  Belle  Reve,  the  text  presents 
us  with  a confusion  of  gender:  the  metalinguistic  issue  leads 
to  the  gender  issue. 

In  English  the  verb  "to  blanch"  can  mean  "1.  to  take  the 
color  out  of  and  make  white:  BLEACH  ...  a.  to  bleach  by 


excluding  light  ...  2 . to  make  ashen  or  pale  ...  3 . to 

give  a favorable  appearance  to:  WHITEWASH,  GLOSS--often  used 
with  over"  ( Webster  ’ s ) . Thus,  each  time  we  hear  the  name 
Blanche,  the  slippage  may  mean  that  we  hear  the  verb  "blanch," 
and  we  can  think  of  Blanche  blanching — trying  to  make  her 
world  white,  pure,  innocent,  virginal;  try i ng  to  excl ude , shut 
out  the  light;  trying  to  gloss,  to  gloss  over.5 

Blanche  is  blanching,  for  both  in  her  name  and  in  her 
language,  she  is  constantly  glossing,  in  the  sense  of  giving 
explanations  or  i nterpretat i ons  (for  example,  "Stella,  Stella 
for  Star"  or  "white  woods"  for  Blanche  DuBois).  To  gloss  can 
also  mean  "to  veil  or  hide  [something  that  would  otherwise  be 
objected  to  or  prove  a source  of  difficulty]  by  some  plausible 
pretext,  subterfuge,  pretense  or  excuse"  ( Webster ’ s ) . Blanche 
does  attempt  to  give  explanations,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
is  always  hiding  something.  Despite  her  claim,  "I’ve  nothing 
to  hide"  (40),  she  is  both  glossing  and  glossing  over.  She 
hides/reveals  the  confusion  of  gender  and  sexual  orientation 
in  her  name.  The  language  of  the  play  tells  us  that  she  is 
both  male  ("of  the  boys,"  du  Bois)  and  female  (Mitch  calls  her 
Miss  DuBois").  She  is  also  both  heterosexual  and  homosexual. 
The  former  is  obvious — as  a heterosexual  woman  she  has  sex 

5Williams  uses  the  verb  "blanch"  at  the  beginning  of 
Nono’s  poem  in  The  Night  of  the  Iguana: 

How  calmly  does  the  orange  branch 
Observe  the  sky  begin  to  blanch 
Without  a cry,  without  a prayer, 

With  no  betrayal  of  despair.  (NI  123) 


with  men.  The  latter  is  less  obvious,  but  is  suggested,  for 
example  in  the  ambiguity  in  the  word  "queen."  In  scene  10, 
Stanley  asks  Blanche,  "What  queen  do  you  think  you  are?" 
(127).  The  New  Dictionary  of  American  Slang  gives  as  one 
meaning  of  queen,  "A  woman,  especially  a wealthy  and  gracious 
one,"  and  this  may  seem  appropriate  here  as  Blanche  is  wearing 
a white  satin  evening  gown,  silver  slippers,  a rhinestone 
tiara  on  her  head  which  Stanley  calls  "a  crazy  crown."  This 
reading  of  queen,  however,  ignores  that  of  "a  homosexual.  A 
male  homosexual,  especially  one  who  ostentatiously  takes  a 
female  role."  This  homosexual  connotation  would  have  been 
available  to  the  first  theater  audiences  of  Streetcar  because 
"queen"  had  had  this  homosexual  meaning  for  some  time,  the 
"homosexual  sense  probably  a late  Nineteenth  Century 
alteration  of  quean,  'harlot,  prostitute,’  influenced  by 
connotations  of  queen,  'aged,  dignified,  tawdry,  and 
overadorned  ’ " (New  Dictionary  of  American  Slang). 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Blanche  has  been  compared 
to  a homosexual.  Stanley  Hyman  has  suggested  that  Williams 
employs  "the  Albertine  Strategy,"  that  is  to  say,  disguises 
homosexual  males  as  females  as  Proust  had  done  in  changing  the 
name  Albert  to  Albertine  in  A la  recherche  du  temps  perdu 
("Some  Notes  on  the  Albertine  Strategy").  Williams  himself 
resisted  these  readings: 

I’ve  read  things  that  say  that  Blanche  is  a drag  queen. 
Blanche  DuBois,  ya  know.  . . . that  George  and  Martha  in 
Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  by  Albee  were  a pair  of 
homosexuals  . . . these  charges  are  ridiculous!  ...  If 
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I wanna  write  a female  character,  goddamnit  I’m  gonna 
write  a female  character,  I’m  not  gonna  write  a drag 
queen ! ( Dev  1 i n 189) 

Nevertheless,  the  logic  of  the  language  of  the  play,  in 
particular  Blanche  DuBois’  name,  has  opened  up  for  us  a 
confusion  of  gender  or  sexuality  that  it  is  difficult  to  deny. 
In  English  "blanch"  can  also  mean  "to  bleach  by  excluding 
light."  Rarely  leaving  the  apartment  in  the  day-time, 
Blanche  is,  of  course,  a creature  of  the  night.  “Her  delicate 
beauty  must  avoid  a strong  light"  (15).  She  claims  that  she 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  "a  naked  light  bulb"  (55).  Living 
in  darkness,  she  becomes  increasingly  pale  (blanch),  as  white 
perhaps  as  the  clothes  that  she  wore  when  she  first  arrived: 
white  suit,  gloves,  and  hat  (15),  but  one  has  the  feeling  that 
the  whiteness  of  her  clothes  and  her  name  hide  something, 
something  dark.  The  whiteness  suggests  innocence,  virginity- 
-possibly  her  marriage  to  Allan  Grey  was  never  consummated, 
MDS — mar r i age  blanche.  She  is  attracted  to  innocence,  just  as 
a moth  is  attracted  to  the  light.  We  know,  however,  that 
Blanche  is  no  virgin.  She  has  freely  given  herself,  her 
whiteness  (including  her  virginity)  to  the  boys,  but  for  the 
most  part,  she  conceals  this  fact,  hides  it  beneath  her  white 
apparel  and  beneath  her  name.  The  thing  that  she  is  hiding 
can  be  stated  in  one  word:  sexuality. 

She  wants  to  keep  sexuality  in  the  dark,  to  avoid 
switching  on  the  lights--a  naked  light  bulb  might  reveal  the 
truth  about  sexuality,  might  illuminate  a liquor-swilling  lady 


of  the  night  rather  than  an  innocent  girl.  Artaud  suggests 
that  "all  true  freedom  is  dark,  and  infallibly  identified  with 
sexual  freedom  which  is  also  dark,  although  we  do  not  know 
precisely  why"  (The  Theater  and  Its  Double  30),  and  Blanche 
wants  this  "sexual  freedom"  (her  boys  from  the  army  camp 
etc.,),  but  does  not  want  it  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Perhaps 
she  would  like  to  still  be  a virgin  (and,  of  course,  she  plays 
the  innocent  for  Mitch),  but  knowing  that  it  is  too  late  for 
her  to  be  a virgin,  she  strives  to  conceal  her  sexual 
experience,  to  prevent  it  from  entering  into  discourse.  As 
readers,  however,  we  can  see  that  even  against  Blanche’s 
wishes,  the  language  of  the  text  transforms  sexuality  into 
d i scourse . 

As  far  as  the  transformat i on  of  sexuality  into  discourse 
is  concerned,  perhaps  no  one  has  looked  at  this  more  closely 
than  Michel  Foucault,  who  was  working  on  his  monumental  The 
History  of  Sexuality  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  June  1984. 
Like  Artaud,  Foucault  suggests  a correlation  between  sexuality 
and  darkness,  describing  sex  as  "the  fragment  of  darkness  that 
we  each  carry  within  us"  (An  Introduction  69).  He  argues  that 
since  the  Middle  Ages  "the  confession  became  one  of  the  West’s 
most  highly  valued  techniques  for  producing  truth"  and  that 
Western  man  has  become  a confessing  animal"  (An  Introduction 
59).  What  did  he  confess?  Well,  according  to  Foucault  the 
privileged  theme  was,  of  course, 


sex : 
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From  the  Christian  penance  to  the  present  day,  sex  was 
a privileged  theme  of  confession.  A thing  that  was 
hidden,  we  are  told.  (An  Introduction  61) 

In  Streetcar  Blanche  gives  two  long  speeches  that  could 

appropri atel y be  called  confessions.  It  is  curious  that  she, 

like  Foucault,  uses  the  word  "thing"  in  her  first  confession.6 

This  takes  place  in  scene  6 when  she  and  Mitch  return  to  the 

Kowalski  home  after  an  evening  out.  She  is  talking  about  her 

former  husband,  Allan  Grey.  At  first  she  makes  it  sound  as 

if  she  is  the  person  (counselor?  doctor?  priest?)  to  whom  the 

young  man  came  for  assistance:  ".  . . he  wasn’t  the  least 

bit  effeminate  looking — still — that  thing  was  there.  . 

He  came  to  me  for  help"  (my  emphasis,  95).  Soon  after  the 

marriage,  she  realized  that  she  "wasn’t  able  to  give  him  the 

help  he  needed  but  couldn’t  speak  of!"  Allen  too  then  was 

faced  with  the  problem  of  either  concealing  or  admitting  the 

truth  of  his  sexuality:  he  chose  not  to  speak.  In  her 

confession  which  is  almost  like  a confession  of  having 


also  noticeable  that  Williams  uses  the  word 
thing"  to  describe  his  Memoi  rs . He  uses  it  in  the  first 
sentence,  To  begin  this  'thing’  on  a socially  impressive  note 
j • , ■ ,(MS  1).  Although  he  says  later,  " Now  obviously  this 
thing’  has  dealt  so  far  mostly  with  the  vicissitudes  of  my 
lean  and  green  years  as  a writer'  (MS  83),  for  many  readers 
the  thing  was  the  detailing  of  his  adventures  as  a 
homosexual.  The  enormous  crowds  that  gathered  at  the 
Doubleday  Fifth  Avenue  bookstore  in  the  fall  of  1975  waiting 
for  the  playwright  to  autograph  copies  of  the  book  and  the 
subsequent  appearance  of  the  book  on  the  bestseller  list  may 
have  a lot  to  do  with  what  Dakin  Williams  and  Shepherd  Mead 
describe  as  "hints  of  unspeakable  secrets  now  revealed" 

1 Tennessee  Williams:  An  Intimate  Biography  319). 
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murdered  someone,  Blanche  moves  from  talking  about  the  "thing" 
that  Allan  could  not  speak  about  (his  homo-  or  bi -sexual i ty ) 
to  "the  terrible  thing  at  the  edge  of  the  lake"  (my  emphasis), 
Allan’s  dead  body.7  She  had  spoken  suddenly,  "unable  to  stop 
[her]self."  The  people  at  the  lake  warned  her  not  to  go 
closer,  "Come  back!  You  don’t  want  to  see!"  But  Blanche  had 
to  see,  and  did  see.  She  sees  the  result  of  the  word 
"disgust."  Now  like  Orpheus,  she  is  trapped  in  a perpetual 
cycle  of  speaking  (which  for  Orpheus  takes  the  form  of 
singing)  and  looking  back.  At  Moon  Lake  she  looked  back  to 
the  scene  of  Alan’s  homosexual  act  and  uttered  the  word 
"disgust."  Now  in  confessing  all  this,  she  looks  back  again. 
She  was  unable  to  stop  herself  then,  she  is  unable  to  stop 
herself  now — stop  herself  from  speaking,  from  speaking  about 
sexual i ty . 

Foucault  also  argues  that  we  can  never  complete  the  task 
of  putting  our  sex,  "a  universal  secret,  an  omnipresent 
cause,  a fear  that  never  ends"  (An  Introduction  59)  into 
words.  This  is  precisely  the  task  that  Blanche  is  engaged 
in  it  is  the  reason  why  she  cannot  stop  speaking  (and 
speaking  about  speak i ng--th i rty  seven  times  in  thirteen 

7In  the  ancient  Greek  world,  having  sex  with  a boy  was 
often  thought  of  in  terms  of  "doing  the  thing."  Foucault 
points  out  that  "[t]here  was  a reluctance  to  evoke  directly 
and  in  so  many  words  the  role  of  the  boy  in  sexual 
intercourse:  some  times  quite  general  expressions  are  employed 
such  as  'to  do  the  thing’  [di aprattesthai  to  pragma!-  other 
times  the  'thing’  is  designated  by  the  very  impossibility  of 
naming  it  ...  (The  Use  of  Pleasure  223). 


pages).  In  her  first  confession  Blanche  is  putting  Allan’s 
sexuality  into  words--at  least  the  suggestion  of  his  sexual 
preference;  but  in  the  second,  it  is  her  own  preference  that 
becomes  the  issue.  She  confesses  to  Mitch  that  since  Allan’s 
death,  she  has  been  sexually  involved  with  a series  of 
strangers,  "intimacies  with  strangers  seemed  all  I seemed  to 
be  able  to  fill  my  empty  heart  with"  (118).  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  see  these  "strangers"  as  substitutes  for  her  lost  love, 
Allan  Grey,  particularly  as  many  of  them  are  boys:  she  finds 
a substitute  for  Allan  in  the  seventeen-year-old  boy  in  the 
school  about  whom  somebody  wrote  to  the  super i ntendent  and  in 
the  soldiers  passing  Belle  Reve  after  their  drunken  Saturday 
night  sprees  who  would  call  out  her  name  on  the  lawn  of  Belle 
Reve,  "Blanche!  Blanche!"  (120),  after  which  she  would 
sometimes,  she  says  euphemistically,  slip  outside  to  answer 
thei r calls. 

Foucault  also  argues  that  the  greater  the  care  taken  to 
conceal  something,  the  more  important  the  confession  of  it 
becomes.  Blanche  has  done  everything  she  could  to  conceal  her 
sexual  history,  but  as  Stanley  has  done  some  investigating, 
and  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag,  she  decides  that  there  is  no 
point  in  concealing  it  any  longer.  At  the  same  time,  she  is 
nudged  into  doing  this  by  Mitch  who  forces  her  into  the  light: 

MITCH: 

. . . You  never  want  to  go  out  till  after  six  and  then 

it’s  always  some  place  that  ’s  not  lighted  much. 


BLANCHE: 

There  is  some  obscure  meaning  in  this  but  I 
fail  to  catch  1 t . 

MITCH : 

What  it  means  is  I’ve  never  had  a real  good  look 
at  you,  Blanche.  Let’s  turn  the  light  on  here. 

BLANCHE  f fearf u 1 1 y 1 : 

Light?  Which  light?  What  for?  (116) 

The  hapless  Mitch  eventually  does  switch  the  light  on,  and  as 

he  stares  at  her,  "she  cries  out  and  covers  her  face"  (117). 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  attempting  to  wrench  a confession  out 

of  her.  He  is  now  able  to  see  through  the  make-up,  the  false 

whiteness,  bring  the  truth  of  her  sexuality  into  the  light. 

Ruby  Cohn,  the  critic  who  pointed  out  the  boys  in  Blanche’s 

name,  suggests  that  "under  the  chaste  surface,  Blanche  lusts 

for  boys"  ("The  Garrulous  Grotesques  of  Tennessee  Williams" 

46).  Perhaps  it  is  precisely  this  disparity  between 

Blanche’s  external  appearance,  her  whiteness,  and  her  "real" 

sexual  history  that  infuriates  Mitch,  and  once  he  is  able  to 

see  this  he  moves  from  saying  "I  like  you  to  be  exactly  the 

way  you  are,  because  in  all  my  experience  I have  never  known 

anyone  like  you"  (87)  in  scene  6 to  saying  "You’re  not  clean 

enough  to  bring  in  the  house  with  my  mother"  (121)  at  the  end 

of  scene  9.  The  word  he  uses  earlier  in  this  conf rontat i on 

scene,  scene  9,  to  describe  his  former  impression  of  Blanche 

is  not  "pure"  or  "innocent"  or  "chaste"  or  even  "honest;"  he 

uses  the  word  straight."  He  exclaims  bitterly,  "...  I was 

fool  enough  to  believe  you  was  straight"  (117). 
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The 

Dictionary  of 

Amer i can 

SI anq  tells  us 

that 

the 

adjective 

"strai ght" 

means  " 1 . 

Undiluted,  neat; 

said 

of 

1 i quor . 

2.  Honest, 

normal . 

Depending  on  the 

context 

i nd i cates 

that  the  person  referred  to  is  not  dishonest, 

not 

a drug  addict,  not  a 

homosexual 

, and  so  forth . " 

It 

was 

"Originally  an  antonym  to  the  stand,  'crooked’  reinforced  by 
' strai ghtforward , ’ " and  "the  uses  sexually  normal  and/or  a 
drug  addict"  have  been  employed  "since  1945  and  are  gaining 
in  popularity."  This  means  that  in  addition  to  the  meaning 
"honest,  normal , " the  f i rst  Streetcar  audiences  could  hear  the 
heterosexual  (as  opposed  to  homosexual)  sense  of  "straight." 

Here  we  have  then  another  example  of  indeterminacy. 
Whenever  we  hear  the  word  "straight"  we  may  hear 

’heterosexual"  as  well  as  "honest,"  "normal"  and  so  on. 
Surely,  if  we  are  careful  readers  we  simply  cannot  overlook 
the  reading  of  "straight"  as  "heterosexual."  This  is 
particularly  obvious  when  we  consider  that  sexuality  is 
precisely  what  Blanche’s  confessions  are  bringing  into  the 
light.  The  first  meaning  of  "straight"  given  by  the 

Dictionary,  "undiluted,  neat;  said  of  liquor"  may  also  be 
heard,  particularly  in  a play  flowing  with  liquor  where 
Blanche  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  a drink  with  no  liquor  in  it 
("Well,  honey,  a shot  never  does  a coke  any  harm"  [79]).  In 
fact,  the  liquor  is  never  "straight"  in  the  sense  that 
elements,  including  water  have  to  be  mixed  in  order  to  make 
it  in  the  first  place.  Similarly, 


"straight"  is  often 


combined  with  words  like  "face"  and  "talk"  as  in  "straight 
face"  and  "straight  talk."  The  former  is  "a  face  showing  no 
expression  that  might  reveal  a joke,  deception  or  secret" 
(Dictionary  of  American  Slang).  The  latter  is  "honest, 
sincere,  succinct,  talk"  (Dictionary  of  American  Slang).  One 
may  wonder  if  either  of  these  are  possible.  Surely  even  in 
a poker  game,  all  faces  show  some  expression.  The  instability 
of  language  may  make  "straight  talk"  impossible.  Blanche 
cannot  tell  her  story  "straight,"  tell  it  to  us  "straight," 
but  nevertheless  in  her  confessions  she  can  be  seen  as 
bringing  sexuality  into  the  light. 

One  can  read  her  confessions  as  being  about,  to  use 
Blanche’s  out  of  place  phrase  from  scene  1,  "heterogenous 
types,"  or  heterogenous  sexualities.  Blanche  can  either  leave 
sexuality  in  the  dark,  the  darkness  that  she  claims  to  prefer, 
the  darkness  which  she  hides,  conceals,  blanches,  glosses 
over,  veils  with  paper  lanterns,  so  that  we  cannot  see  it;  or 
through  confession,  she  can  bring  sexuality  into  the  light. 
In  her  first  confession  she  not  only  brings  Allan  Grey’s  homo- 
or  bi -sexual i ty  into  the  light,  saying  "that  thing  was  there. 

. . . He  came  to  me  for  help"  [95]),  but  also,  implicitly, 
her  own  intolerance  of  that  thing."  Of  course,  most  women 
would  be  devastated  were  they  to  find  their  husband  engaged 
in  a sexual  act  with  another  woman,  but  here  the  problem  is 
compounded  for  Blanche  because  she  finds  Allan  engaged  in  a 
sexual  act  with  a man. 


She  sees  the  Grey  boy  as 


transgress! ng  a boundary,  violating  an  unwritten  law,  which 
is  not  simply  the  boundary  between  marital  fidelity  and 
infidelity,  but  also  the  boundary  between  heterosexuality  and 
homosexual i ty . 

Just  as  Blanche  may  be  like  a man,  Allan  may  be  like  a 
woman.  "There  was  something  different  about  the  boy,"  says 
Blanche,  "a  nervousness,  a softness,  a tenderness  that  wasn’t 
like  a man’s  (95).  If  it  wasn’t  like  a man’s,  presumably  it 
was  like  a woman’s,  or  does  she  mean  it  wasn’t  1 i ke  a straight 
man’s?  Even  in  Elia  Kazan’s  movie  version  of  the  play,  for 
which  Williams  had  to  rewrite  Blanche’s  confession  at  the  end 
of  scene  6 to  tone  down  the  homosexuality  for  the  censors,  the 
boundaries  are  again  transgressed . The  part  of  Blanche’s 
confession  concerning  her  discovery  of  Allan  with  a male  lover 
is  taken  out,  and  instead  Blanche  describes  how  Allan  cried 
in  the  connubial  bed:  "At  night  I pretended  to  sleep  and  I 

heard  him  crying"  (quoted  in  The  Films  of  Tennessee  Williams 
81-82).  Phillips  argues  that  with  his  new  bride,  Allan  was 
impotent,  and  that  this  combined  with  the  crying  and  Blanche’s 
description  of  Allan  as  "unusually  sensitive  and  tender,  are 
enough  to  telegraph  to  a mature  moviegoer  that  Allan  is  a 
homosexual,  even  without  the  play’s  explicit  reference  to  his 
having  a male  lover"  (The  Films  82).  "That  Blanche,"  says 
Phillips,  "seems  unable  in  this  scene  in  the  film  to  bring 
herself  to  mention  explicitly  what  Oscar  Wilde  called  'the 
love  that  dare  not  speak  its  name’  is  easily  understood  in  the 


context  to  mean  that  the  incident  is  still  too  painful  a 
memory  to  talk  about  directly"  ( The  Films  82).  Nevertheless, 
directly  or  indirectly,  Blanche  is  bringing  sexuality  into  the 
1 i ght . 

Although  in  this  chapter  I have  endeavored  to  focus  on 
metalanguage,  the  play  of  language  has  taken  me  to  the  play 
of  sexuality.  Blanche  DuBois’  name  opened  up  a confusion  of 
sexuality  and  gender  which  is  not  restricted  to  her  name  but 
is  relevant  also  to  other  parts  of  the  text.  Foucault  defines 
sexuality  as  not  just  the  physical  act,  but  as  inseparable 
from  the  discourse  and  representat l on  of  human  relationships. 
Sexual  desire,  then,  is  just  one  part  of  a larger  drama  of 
desire  which  is  played  out  on  and  in  language.  I may  ask 
myself  at  this  point,  then,  if  I am  any  closer  to  laying  bare 
either  Blanche’s  desire  or  the  desire  named  in  the  title.  In 
a sense  Blanche  has  condemned  the  Grey  boy  for  transgressi ng 
boundaries,  but  then  she  herself  as  lover  of  boys  has  become 
the  transgressor  of  boundaries.  Perhaps  she  becomes  the  Grey 
boy— both  are  outsiders,  living  on  the  border,  living  on  the 
edge.8  But  surely  their  desires  are  not  the  same?  As  the 
play  Streetcar  begins,  Blanche’s  linguistic  articulations  are 
made  in  relation  to  a loss  or  a lack  (she  has  lost  her  mother, 

80ne  might  add  here  that  they  are  both  Orpheus  figures- 
- Blanche  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  previous  chapter 
Allan  because  he  is  a poet.  Blanche  describes  his 
love  letters  as  poems  "yellowing  with  antiquity"  (41)  as 
poems  a dead  boy  wrote"  (42). 


father,  Margaret,  old  cousin  Jessie,  the  family  estate,  and 
above  all  the  Grey  boy).  Clearly,  like  anyone,  she  does  not 
desire  what  she  already  has,  and  so  she  desires  a situation 
that  will  take  place  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  she 
desires  a fiction.  Talk  of  fictions  leads  me  back  to  the 
table  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  and  those  curious  MV 
references.  At  the  same  time,  I can  continue  to  ask  the 
question  raised  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  one  concerning  the 
relationship  between  veiling  (or  unveiling)  and  truth. 

"Lies,  lies,  inside  and  out,  all  lies": 

The  Veracity  of  the  Message 

"I  live  in  this  world  of  pitiful  fiction" 

— The  Writer,  in  The  Lady  of  Larkspur  Lotion 

In  talking  about  fictions,  I am  still  talking  about 
Blanche’s  name,  about  glossing,  about  veiling  or  unveiling, 
hiding  or  revealing.  The  three  references  to  the  veracity  of 
the  message  (MV)  in  the  first  nine  pages  of  the  play  can  be 
regarded  as  seeds,  seeds  which  will  grow  into  a vast  field  of 
such  references.  The  references  (Stella’s  denial  that  she  is 
not  pleased  to  see  her  sister,  "Why,  Blanche  you  know  that’s 
not  true,"  and  Blanche’s  suggestion  that  Stella  is  a "liar" 
for  saying  that  her  appearance  is  "just  fine,"  and  Blanche’s 
insistence  that  she  is  telling  the  truth  when  she  says  that 


or  I 


Stella’s  plumpness  is  becoming:  "Yes  it  is,  it  is, 

wouldn’t  say  it")  might  appear  trivial  if  it  were  not  for  the 

abundance  of  such  references  elsewhere  in  the  play.  Blanche 

and  Stella’s  dialogue  is  full  of  this  cut  and  thrust  of 

questioning,  affirming,  or  reaffirming  the  truth  of  an 

assertion.  In  scene  1 Blanche  tells  the  story  of  the  demise 

of  the  family  estate,  and  in  Scene  2 Stella  tries  to  convince 

Stanley  of  the  truth  of  Blanche’s  story,  but  he  is 

unconvinced.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  Blanche’s  account  then 

becomes  central  to  the  B1 anche-Stan 1 ey  confrontation  later  in 

scene  2.  Blanche  insists  on  putting  the  cards  on  the  table: 

All  right.  Cards  on  the  table.  That  suits  me.  (She 
turns  to  Stanley.)  I know  I fib  a good  deal.  After 
all,  a woman’s  charm  is  fifty  percent  illusion,  but  when 
a thing  is  important  I tell  the  truth,  and  this  is  the 
truth:  I haven’t  cheated  my  sister  or  you  or  anyone 

else  as  long  as  I have  lived.  (41) 

Notice  again  the  word  "thing"  in  "when  a thing  is  important, 

I tell  the  truth."  For  us  this  may  recall  "that  thing"  (Allan 

Grey’s  sexuality — "that  thing  was  there"  [95])  and  "the 

terrible  thing  at  the  edge  of  the  lake"  (96)  (Allan’s  dead 

body),  as  well  as  Stanley,  whom  Stella  calls  "an  animal  thing" 

(57).  Again,  when  we  hear  "thing,"  we  may  hear  sexuality, 

sex,  "the  privileged  theme  of  confession"  according  to 

Foucaul t . 

In  scene  7 Stanley  explains  to  Stella  what  he  has  heard 
about  Blanche’s  activities  in  Laurel.  "Lie  Number  One,"  he 
says,  is  Blanche’s  pretending  to  be  a "lily."  The  supply- 


man  who  used  to  go  to  Laurel  and  knew  about  the  hotel  Flamingo 
has  convinced  him  how  far  from  being  "refined"  she  really  is. 
Blanche’s  sister  dismisses  it:  "What — contemptible — lies!" 

(99)  "It’s  pure  invention,  there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in 
it  . . (100).  So,  Stanley  goes  on  to  what  he  calls  "Lie 

Number  Two."  Arguing  that  she  is  not  really  going  to  go  back 
to  her  teaching  position,  he  gives  the  supply-man’s  account 
of  what  happened  at  the  school  where  she  worked.  Again, 
Stella  refuses  to  believe  "these  stories"  (102).  When  Blanche 
finally  comes  out  of  her  tub,  leaving  the  bathroom  for  Stanley 
to  relieve  his  kidneys,  she  confronts  her  sister, 

BLANCHE: 

Something  has  happened! — What  is  it? 

STELLA  r turning  awav  quickly! : 

Why,  nothing  has  happened,  Blanche. 

BLANCHE: 

You’re  lying!  Something  has! 

t SJie stares  tearrully  at  Stella,  who  pretends  to  be 

busy at  the  table.  The  distant  piano  goes  into  a hectic 

breakdown . 1 (105) 

In  scene  9,  Mitch  confronts  Blanche  with  the  lies  that 
Stanley  told  Stella  about  in  scene  7: 

MITCH : 

. . . That  pitch  about  your  ideals  being  so  old- 
fashioned  and  all  the  malarkey  that  you’ve  dished  out 
all  summer . Oh , I knew  you  weren’t  sixteen  any  more. 
But  I was  fool  enough  to  believe  you  was  straight. 

BLANCHE: 

Who  told  you  I wasn’t  "straight"?  My  loving 
brother- i n- 1 aw  and  you  believed  him. 

MITCH: 

I called  him  a liar  at  first.  . . . 


(117) 
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The  people  in  this  play  are  storytellers:  Stanley  gets  the 

story  from  Shaw,  the  supply-man  from  the  plant  who  travels 
through  Laurel;  Stanley  then  tells  the  story  to  Stella  and 
Mitch;  Mitch  checks  out  the  story  with  Kiefebar,  a merchant 
in  Laurel,  and  then  he  confronts  Blanche  herself  with  what  she 
calls  these  "vicious  stories"  (126). 

As  an  aside  here,  I could  add  the  names  of  other  story- 
tellers, poets,  men  or  women  of  letters  mentioned  in  the 
play:  Mrs.  Browning,  Whitman,  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  The  text, 

then  contains  storytellers  and  points  to  storytellers 
outside  it.  The  characters  are  constantly  telling  stories, 
re-telling  stories,  referring  to  stories,  evaluating  stories 
as  to  their  authenticity,  and  so  on.  Mitch  knows  that  there 
is  a story  linked  to  the  inscription  on  his  cigarette  case 
(53).  But  the  principal  storyteller  and  expert  on 
interpreting  stories  is  English  teacher  Blanche. 

In  the  birthday  supper  scene,  scene  3,  Blanche  wants  to 
hear  a story,  a little  story,  a "funny  little  story,"  "a 
funny  little  story"  from  Stanley,  "a  funny  little  story"  from 
Stanley  that  is  "amusing  but  not  indecent."  Stanley  says  he 
doesn’t  know  one  "refined  enough  for  [her]  taste."  So  Blanche 
tells  the  story  of  the  old  maid  and  the  parrot.  Her  pathetic 
story  meets  with  "an  ineffectual  effort  to  seem  amused"  from 
Stella  and  no  reaction  at  all  from  Stanley.  At  least  she  sets 
up  her  speech  here  as  a story;  her  story  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  authentic.  In  prefacing  the  story  by  indicating  that 


the  story  is  a story,  Blanche  indicates  that  it  is  fiction. 
In  a sense,  she  is  like  the  fiction  writer  conceived  by  John 
Searle  who  argues  that 

What  distinguishes  fiction  from  lies  is  the  existence  of 
a separate  set  of  conventions  which  enables  the  author 
to  go  through  the  motions  of  making  statements  which  he 
knows  to  be  not  true  even  though  he  has  no  intention  to 
deceive.  ("The  Logical  Status  of  Fictional  Discourse" 
326  ) 

Searle  is  not  absolutely  clear  on  how  that  "separate  set  of 
conventions"  could  be  established,  but  the  distinction  he  is 
making  can  still,  I think,  help  us  to  understand  Blanche — 
not  just  here,  where  she  makes  it  clear  that  she  is  telling 
a story:  "Oh,  yes — I love  parrot  stories!  Do  you  all  love 
parrot  stories?  Well  this  one  is  about  the  old  maid  and  the 
parrot  ..."  (106),  but  throughout  the  play.  In  her  first 
scene  with  Stanley,  didn’t  she  warn  him  (us)  that  she  fibs  a 
good  deal  and  that  a woman’s  charm  is  fifty-percent 
illusion?  Doesn’t  this  sign-post  indicate  that  he  should  be 
on  his  guard  if  he  does  not  want  to  be  deceived?  Stanley 
accuses  her  of  using  "lies  and  conceit  and  tricks"  (127),  but 
he  also  says  that  he  has  always  been  aware  of  it:  "I’ve  been 
on  to  you  from  the  start!  Not  once  did  you  pull  any  wool  over 
this  boy ’ s eyes ! " (127) 

Blanche  believes  in  a position  outside  lying,  which  she 
wants  to  maintain  despite  the  other  characters’  ability  to 
confront  her  with  her  lies: 
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MITCH: 

You  lied  to  me,  Blanche. 

BLANCHE: 

Don’t  say  I lied  to  you  . . . 

MITCH: 

Lies,  lies,  inside  and  out,  all  lies. 

BLANCHE: 

Never  inside,  I didn’t  lie  in  my  heart.  (119) 

Mitch’s  inside/outside  distinction  appears  to  offer  Blanche 
a way  out.  Blanche,  a quintessential  romantic,  presents  the 
heart  as  the  location  for  truth.  This  is  the  position  outside 
lies  and  tricks?  Tennessee  Williams  himself  has  defended 
Blanche  against  charges  that  she  was  a liar:  “I  always  thought 
she  had  her  comic  side,  her  little  vanities,  and  her  little 
white  lies,  but  when  it  came  to  the  nitty-gritty,  she  wasn’t 
a liar.  She  told  the  truth  when  she  had  to.  But  she  was 
broken  on  the  rock  of  the  world"  (Devlin  277). 

In  Streetcar . Stella  has  to  choose  between  Blanche’s 
version  and  Stanley’s  version  of  what  happenea  when  she, 
Stella,  was  in  the  hospital.  In  the  last  scene,  Eunice  urges 
Stella  not  to  believe  Blanche’s  version:  "Don’t  ever  believe 
it.  Life  has  to  go  on.  No  matter  what  happens,  you’ve  got 
to  keep  on  going"  (133).  Anca  Vlasopolos  argues  that  Stanley 
is  able  to  transform  Blanche  from  "strong  antagonist"  to 
victim,  and  this  is  especially  due  to  "the  conventions  of 
social  discourse  that  discredit  her  speech  while  valuing 
Stanley’s"  ("Authorizing  History:  Victimization  in  A Streetcar 
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Named  Desire"  334).  Vlasopolos  outlines  the  lying  scenario 

in  terms  of  the  3 1 anche-Stan 1 ey  opposition: 

If  Blanche  lies  about  her  past,  about  her  "ideals,"  about 
who  owns  the  liquor,  Stanley,  too,  lies  by  omitting  all 
but  the  wildest  rumors  from  Laurel  and,  most  damningly, 
by  denying  his  "date"  with  Blanche.  Unlike  Blanche’s 
lies,  which  she  uses  to  secure  for  herself  a place  in  the 
world  and  to  displace,  not  destroy,  Stanley,  his  lies 
force  Blanche  not  only  out  of  his  'place’  but  out  of 
normal  social  intercourse  and  into  the  asylum.  (337) 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  word  that  all  the  characters  tell 

stories.  Their  stories  are  often  stories  taken  from  other 

stories  (we  are  back  to  i ntertextual i ty  here),  so  in  a sense 

they  are  always  translating,  translating  stories.  Their 

stories  are  embellished  with  a few  white  lies,  marked  by 

certain  omissions,  motivated  by  different  desires:  they  never 

really  put  the  cards  on  the  table,  or  if  they  do,  some  of  the 

cards  remain  face  down. 

In  the  last  scene  of  Streetcar . Eunice  tells  what  may  be 
the  last  lie  in  the  play  when  she  says  that  she  thinks  that 
the  man  from  the  asylum  is  the  gentleman  Blanche  is  expecting 
from  Dallas  (137).  The  bluff  works,  inducing  Blanche  to 

emerge  from  the  back  room,  soon  to  be  taken  away.  The  MV 
references  in  the  play  which  began  in  scene  1 with  statements 
like  "God  love  you  for  a liar!"  (21)  have  led  to  lies  and  then 
more  lies  and  more  and  more  lies  and  then  this  last  lie.  It 
seems  that  truth  will  always  remain  elusive.  We  are  left  only 
with  the  force  that  lies  behind  the  telling. 
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Foucault  argues  that  we  see  "truth,  lodged  in  our  most 
secret  nature,"  and  we  think  that  it  "demands  only  to  surface 
■ ■ . but  in  reality,  "its  production  is  thoroughly  imbued 
with  relations  of  power"  (An  Introduction  60).  It  is  evident 
that  Blanche’s  speech  is  discredited  in  comparison  to 
Stanley’s,  but  the  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear.  What  power 
or  powerlessness  lies  behind  her  speech?  Is  her  problem  a 
gender  issue?  Is  Stanley  believed  because  he  speaks  as  a man 
and  Blanche  disbelieved  because  she  speaks  as  a woman? 
Vlasopolos  argues  that  "[d]espite  the  fact  that  Blanche 
represents  only  an  illusory  threat  to  the  Kowalski  union  while 
Stanley’s  rape  has  the  power  to  destroy  the  marriage,  the 
man’s  act  is  more  easily  forgiven  than  the  female’s  desire" 
("Authorizing"  337).  She  says  this,  of  course,  without 
defining  the  female’s  desire.  I still  need  to  examine  the 
nature  of  "the  female’s  desire"  or  feminine  desire  as  I prefer 
to  call  it,  and  the  question  of  how  that  desire  is 
articulated.  In  order  to  do  this,  I turn  once  again  to  the 
figure  of  Blanche  DuBois.  If  the  language  of  the  play 
subverts  the  notion  of  truth  lying  behind  any  story,  how  can 
hers  be  the  story  of  feminine  desire?  Is  Streetcar  a tale  of 
feminine  power  or  powerlessness? 
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Filling  in  the  Blank  Space: 

Blanche’s  Articulation  of  Feminine  Desire 

Mitch  and  Stanley  are  clearly  incensed  by  Blanche’s 
stories,  and  by  the  stories  surrounding  Blanche.  While 
Blanche’s  desire  is  not  always  clear,  even  to  Blanche  herself, 
Mitch  and  Stanley  seem  to  know  what  they  want.  They  want  to 
strip  Blanche  of  her  lies.  Thus  Mitch  insists  on  exposing  her 
to  the  naked  light  bulb,  so  he  can  look  at  her  "good  and 
plain!"  (117),  and  then  gropes  for  what  he  has  "been  missing 
all  summer"  (120).  Stanley  says,  "as  a matter  of  fact  there 
wasn’t  no  wire  at  all!  . . . There  isn’t  no  millionaire!  And 
Mitch  didn’t  come  back  with  roses  . . ."  (127).  He  then 

breaks  through  her  feeble  defense  with  the  bottle  top, 
snatches  her  wrist,  exclaiming,  "We’ve  had  this  date  with  each 
other  from  the  beginning"  (130).  Having  exposed  her  lies, 
both  Mitch  in  scene  9 and  Stanley  in  scene  10  want  to  move 
from  the  use  of  language  to  the  use  of  the  body.  The 
difference  is  that  Stanley,  in  claiming  that  they  have  "had 
this  date  for  a long  time,"  is  presupposing  her  desire  for  him 
as  a fact.  For  Stanley,  there  is  a reality  that  lies  outside 
language,  outside  wires  that  were  never  sent,  outside  roses 
that  were  never  delivered,  outside  "lies  and  conceit  and 
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tricks"  (127),  and  this  reality  is  the  desire  of  men  for  women 
and  women  for  men.9 

My  question,  however,  is — do  Mitch  or  Stanley  really 
understand  Blanche’s  desire?10  Isn’t  Stanley,  in  particular, 
simply  projecting  his  own  desire  onto  her?  In  more  general 
terms,  and  this  is  the  way  French  feminist  and  philosopher 
Luce  Irigaray  would  phrase  the  question:  Aren’t  men’s  desire 
and  women’s  desire  strangers  to  each  other?  (see  This  Sex 
Which  is  Not  One  27 ) . 

Of  course,  the  word  blanche  in  French,  in  addition  to 
having  all  the  other  meanings  that  I have  already  mentioned, 
means  "blank."  Thus,  I raise  the  difficulty  of  filling  in  the 
blank  space  of  Blanche’s,  of  woman’s  desire.  Surely  it  takes 
a woman  to  articulate  woman’s  desire,  but  then  how  does  one 
define  a woman.  When  asked  whether  she  is  a woman,  Luce 
Irigaray  seems  to  think  that  answering  in  the  affirmative 
would  be  simply,  "falling  back  into  the  discourse  of  a certain 
truth’  and  its  power  (This  Sex  121).  So  who  articulates 
feminine  desire?  Isn’t  a woman’s  desire  always  desire 


For  Stanley  the  sexual  act  is  also  a manifestation  of 
his  power:  "Since  earliest  manhood  the  center  of  his  life  has 
been  pleasure  with  women,  the  giving  and  taking  of  it,  not 
with  weak  indulgence,  dependency,  but  with  the  power  and 
pride  of  a richly  feathered  male  bird  among  hens"  (29). 

10One  may  also  wonder  whether  Tennessee  Williams  himself 
understood  her  desire.  He  describes  Blanche  as  "this 
lascivious,  demonic  woman,"  and  he  maintained  that  "the  rape 
of  Blanche  was  not  sadistic  . . . but  a natural  male 
retaliation.  . . . He  [Stanley]  had  to  prove  his  dominance 
over  this  woman  in  the  only  way  he  knew  how"  (Devlin  244). 
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situated  by  men?  In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  however, 
initially  at  least,  I feel  that  there  are  clear  linguistic 
signs  in  Williams’  text  that  suggest  that  the  men  and  the 
women  occupy  different  spaces. 

Donald  Spoto  tells  us  that  Williams  tried  to  learn  how 
to  play  poker  during  the  New  York  run  of  Menagerie . Randy 
Echols  said  that  at  that  time,  "Tennessee  wanted  to  learn  how 
to  play  poker.  He  invited  some  of  the  crew  from  the  play  to 
his  hotel  room,  provided  cards  and  chips  and  liquor  and 
foods,  and  then  he  went  from  player  to  player  taking  notes." 
Of  course,  he  was  doing  research  for  the  work  in  progress, 
Streetcar . which  at  that  time  was  called  Blanche’s  Chair  in 
the  Moon . but  whose  title  was  soon  changed  to  The  Poker  Night, 
and  which  initially,  as  Spoto  says,  "took  shape  as  a contest 
between  the  crude  sensibilities  of  working-class  poker  players 
and  the  delicacies  of  two  Southern  women"  (The  Kindness  118). 

The  men  are  the  poker  players.  Mitch  suggests  that 
poker-playing  is  an  exclusively  male  domain  when  he  states 
that  "Poker  shouldn’t  be  played  in  a house  with  women"  (58). 
Donald  Quirino,  in  "The  Cards  Indicate  a Voyage  on  A Streetcar 

Na.med Desi  re.  " sees  the  poker  playing  ("One  Eyed  Jacks  Are 

Wild,  Seven  Card  Stud,  Spit  in  The  Ocean")  as  a symbol  of  the 
masculine  world.  So  when  Blanche  and  Stella  appear  in  scene 
3,  "they  are  unwelcome  intruders  in  the  masculine  game" 
(Tharpe  89).  The  two  camps,  then,  are  clearly  delineated. 
Men  play  poker,  women  do  not.  The  OED  defines  poker  as  "a 
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cara  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  each  of  whom  if  not 
bluffed  into  yielding  his  hand,  bets  on  declaring  his  hand, 
bets  on  the  value  of  it.  ..."  We  have  already  seen  how  much 
bluffing,  deception,  trickery  goes  on  outside  the  card  game 
in  Streetcar . In  chapter  one  I suggested  that  this  play  sets 
up  the  idea  of  a game  between  text  and  reader,  but  an 
alternative  way  of  reading  the  game  is  simply  as  a contest 
between  men  and  women. 

Furthermore,  when  we  hear  the  word  "poker,"  we  may  not 
think  simply  of  the  game  of  poker,  also  not  only  of  "poke 
her,"  but  also  a poker — a bar,  usually  made  of  iron.  This 
meaning  of  "poker"  clearly  suggesting  the  phallus  is  obviously 
appropriate  for  the  male  order.  The  Captain  in  Strindberg’s 

The Father , who  lives  in  a house  full  of  women,  says,  "It’s 

like  walking  into  a cage  of  tigers.  If  I didn’t  hold  a red 
hot  poker  under  their  noses,  they’d  tear  me  to  pieces  in  a 
minute"  (Five  Plays  4).  11  The  same  opposition  between  "poker" 
(male)  and  "tiger"  (female)  finds  its  way  into  Streetcar . At 
the  end  of  scene  10,  Blanche  strikes  ineffectually  at  Stanley 
with  the  broken  bottle  top;  catching  her  wrist,  Stanley  calls 
the  woman  a tiger:  "Ti ger--ti ger ! . . . We’ve  had  this  date 
with  each  other  from  the  beginning"  (13).  Williams  himself 


The  influence  of  Strindberg  on  Williams  has  been 
extensively  documented,  and  "Williams  noted,  in  conversations 
with  friends  and  frequently  in  letters  that  he  and  Strindberg 
had  an  unusual  kinship"  ( Spoto  39).  See  in  particular  Richard 
B.  Vowles,  "Tennessee  Williams  and  Strindberg." 
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has  suggested  that  "[s]he  [Blanche]  was  a tiger,  she  had  much 
more  strength  than  he,  and  she  surrendered  to  him  out  of 
desire"  (Devlin  110).  If  Williams  is  right,  surely  their 
sexual  consummation  at  the  end  of  this  scene  can  be  seen  not 
as  a rape,  a violation  of  the  female  by  the  male  against  her 
will,  but  as  a victory  for  the  female  order  over  the  male 
order.  The  tiger  (the  female)  gets  what  she  wants.12  The 
problem  with  this  argument,  however,  is  that  once  again  the 
male  order  as  represented  by  Williams  as  reader  of  his  own 
text  assumes  that  it  knows  the  woman’s  desire.  Although,  in 
many  productions,  as  Ortrum  Zuber  informs  us,  the  play  is 
enacted  to  suggest  that  Blanche  is  agreeing  to  the  rape — 
"initial  objections  were  mistaken  as  fake  pose  and  hysterical 
gesture,  but  not  as  genuine  rejection  " ("The  Translation  of 
Non-Verbal  Signs  in  Drama"  [69]),  we  cannot  know  whether  she 
agrees  to  the  so-called  rape  or  not. 

Instead  of  focusing  on  the  broken  bottle  top  as  woman’s 
protection  from  the  male,  I suggest  a different  reading  of  the 
play  where  one  focuses  instead  on  the  image  of  the  poker,  not 
as  a tool  of  aggression  but  as  in  Strindberg’s  play,  a means 
of  defense.  In  Streetcar . the  men  use  poker  as  their  defense- 
-defense  against  the  world  of  women — and  as  they  do  so,  the 


12Nancy  M.  Tischler  has  compared  the  typical  Williams’ 
female  character,  not  to  the  tiger,  but  to  "the  predatory 
female  bird"  preying  on  "the  ensnared  male  iguana/turtle 
victim  ("A  Gallery  of  Witches,"  Tharpe  508). 
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male  order  attempts  to  protect  itself  from  the  female  order. 
The  space  of  the  male  order  reacts  against  potential 
disruption  by  the  female  order. 

Another  meaning  of  the  word  "poker"  is  "a  person  who 
pokes,  especially  one  who  pokes  or  pries  into  things"  (OED). 
In  scene  2,  just  after  Blanche’s  arrival  in  Elysian  Fields, 
Stanley  wants  to  delve  into  the  trunk  to  find  out  more  about 
her,  her  past,  and  especially  the  loss  of  Belle  Reve.  In 
doing  this,  one  could  see  him  as  trying  to  understand,  to  lay 
bare  the  space  of  the  feminine.  Having  already  pulled  some 
of  the  clothes  out  of  the  trunk  earlier  in  scene  2 when 
Blanche  was  in  the  bathroom,  Stanley  continues  to  ransack  the 
trunk,  this  time  in  Blanche’s  presence.  He  opens 

compartments,  demands  to  know  what  is  under  the  papers  in  the 
tin  box,  and  then,  snatching  the  love  letters  from  Blanche’s 
hands,  starts  to  examine  them.  His  curiosity  knows  no  bounds. 
Isn’t  this  a scene  of  violation  too?  Stanley  is  forcing 
Blanche  to  reveal  things  that  she  would  not  want  to  reveal. 
The  love  letters  from  Allan  Grey  are  so  precious  to  Blanche 
that  she  can’t  stand  Stanley’s  hands  touching  them — "the  touch 
of  your  hands  insults  them."  "Everyone,"  she  says,  "has 
something  he  won’t  let  others  touch  because  of  their  intimate 
nature  (42).  No  matter  how  much  Stanley  pokes  into  these 
things,  these  feminine"  things,  he  will  not  understand  them, 
and  it  is  not  just  a matter  of  lack  of  education  or  difference 
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in  social  class.  Blanche  occupies  a different  space,  a space 
that  will  not  be  co-opted  by  the  male  order. 

I believe  that  Blanche  attempts  to  stand  outside  the  male 
power  structure;  she  refuses  to  play  the  game  according  to  its 
rules.  She  is  condemned  by  the  male  order  for  attempting  to 
step  outside  it.  This  becomes  clear  if  we  consider  her  in 
comparison  to  her  sister,  Stella.  In  his  "Notebook  for  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire"  Elia  Kazan  argues  that  Stella  has  sold 
out  : 


Stanley  is  her  day  and  night.  Her  entire  attention  is 
to  make  herself  pretty  and  attractive  for  Stanley,  kill 
time  till  night.  . . . She  has  sold  herself  out  for  a 

temporary  solution.  She’s  given  up  all  hope,  everything, 
just  to  live  for  Stanley’s  pleasures.  (373) 

Kazan  concludes  his  discussion  of  Stella  by  quoting  this  note 

from  Tennessee  Williams, 

Gadge — I am  a bit  concerned  over  Stella  in  Scene  One. 

It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  too  much  vivacity,  at  times 
she  is  bouncing  around  in  a way  that  suggests  a co-ed  on 
a benzedrine  kick.  . . . Blanche  is  the  quick  one,  light 
one.  Stella  is  relatively  slow  and  almost  indolent. 
Blanche  mentions  her  "Chinese  philosophy" — the  way  she 
sits  with  her  little  hands  folded  like  a cherub  in  a 
choir,  etc.  I think  her  natural  passivity  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  her  acceptance  of  Stanley  acceptable. 
She  naturally  "gives  in,"  lets  things  slide,  she  does 
not  make  much  of  an  effort.  (374) 

In  her  passivity,  Stella  has  allowed  herself  to  be 

appropriated  by  Stanley,  and  hence  by  the  male  order,  by  the 

patriarchy:  the  traditional  economy  of  sexuality  with  the 

male  as  expropr i ator , the  female  as  expropr i ated . We  may 

agree  with  Kazan  that  "Stella  will  see  Stanley  differently 

following  Blanche’s  calling  her  attention  to  her  sell  out," 
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but  nevertheless  Stella,  now  with  a baby  as  well  as  a husband, 
will  surely  remain  firmly  entrenched  within  that  traditional 
economy,  within  the  family  which  Irigaray  calls  "the 
privileged  locus  of  women’s  exploitation"  (This  Sex  142). 
Though  one  may  sense  that  Stella  has  other  desires,  that  she 
is  not  fulfilled,  Stanley  and  the  male  order  in  general  would 
consider  her  to  be  behaving  in  an  acceptable  way,  behaving  as 
a woman  should  behave  in  their  terms.13  Her  decision  to 
believe  (or  pretend  to  believe  Stanley)  at  the  end  is  a 
decision  to  believe  or  pretend  to  believe  a lie,  demonstrating 
the  power  of  the  patriarchy  to  preserve  the  social  order  in 
a way  that  it  considers  to  be  in  its  best  interest. 

Not  subject  to  a husband’s  control,  Blanche’s  desire, 
unlike  Stella’s,  seems  unrestr i cted , and  for  the  men  it  seems 
only  too  transparent.  It  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  desire 
of  Elena,  called  variously  "Elena  of  the  Springs"  and  "Elena 
of  the  Desert"  in  The  Purification.  Williams’  only 
verse-drama,  published  in  27  Wagons  Full  of  Cotton  and  Other 


13The  notion  that,  in  his  home,  as  Stanley  says,  "Every 
man  is  a king!"  (107)  may  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Greeks.  There,  the  husband’s  authority  extended  to 
restriction  of  the  wife’s  sexual  activity  which  had  to  be 
completely  within  the  conjugal  relationship,  with  the  husband 
as  exclusive  partner"  (Foucault,  The  Use  of  Plaasnrp  145). 
Furthermore,  "[a]  man’s  marriage  did  not  restrict  him 
sexually.  . . . while  the  woman  belonged  to  the  husband,  the 
husband  belonged  only  to  himself" 

(I_he  Use  of  Pleasure  147).  All  of  this  may  have  affected  the 
way  we  see  woman’s  desire  today.  Irigaray  suggests  that 
woman’s  desire  has  doubtless  been  submerged  by  the  logic  that 
has  dominated  the  West  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks"  (This  Sex 
25  ) . 


years  before  Streetcar . 
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One-Act  Plavs  about  three 
"Transparency , " says  the  Son,  "is  a bad  omen  / in  very  young 
girls!  / It  makes  flight  / necessary  / sometimes!"  (27W  34) 
The  girl’s  desire  "went  beyond  all  fences"  (27W  35).  It  was 
a desire,  according  to  the  Son,  that  one  "could  certainly 

nevei enclose"  (27W  35).  The  Rancher  from  Casa  Rojo 

describes  how  he  punishes  Elena  when  he  finds  her  with  her 
brother : 

I looked  for  the  coolness  of  springs 
in  the  woman’s  body? 

That  finding  none, 

or  finding  it  being  cut  off — drained  away 
at  the  source  by  the  least  suspected, 

I struck? 

And  struck? 

And  tore  the  false  rock  open?  (27W  58) 

Although  married,  Elena  maintained  an  incestuous  relationship 
with  her  brother . Once  again  the  patriarchy,  this  time 
represented  by  the  Rancher,  has  to  maintain  the  social  order 
and  so  the  woman,  "the  false  rock,"  has  to  be  torn  open. 
Failing  to  control  the  woman’s  desire  and  sexual  behavior,  the 
man  destroys  her.  Once  again,  men  are  describing  female 
desire.  They  see  her  desire  as  insatiable,  flowing  like  water 
in  all  directions,  just  as  Stanley,  based  mainly  on  his 
supposed  knowledge  of  her  activities  in  Laurel,  portrays 
Blanche’s  desire  as  insatiable.  When  the  false  rock  is  torn 
open  or  the  lights  of  the  world  are  switched  on  this  is  what 
the  men  think  they  find  the  woman  whose  desire  is  insatiable, 
infinite. 
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The  male  order  supposes  that  unlike  Blanche’s  or  Elena’s, 
Stella’s  desire  can  be  contained.  It  does  not  leap  any 
fences.  Stella  has  allowed  herself  to  be  owned,  associated 
as  a woman  traditionally  has  been,  with  a place,  the  home,  and 
now  with  reproduction  and  mothering.  " [T]he  man,"  says 
Irigaray,  "by  virtue  of  his  effective  participation  in  public 
exchanges  has  never  been  reduced  to  a simple  reproductive 
function.  The  woman,  for  her  part,  owing  to  her  seclusion  in 
the  'home,’  the  place  of  private  property,  has  long  been 
nothing  but  a mother"  (This  Sex  83).  Blanche,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  owned  by  nobody,  and  is  not  secluded  in  a "home" 
because  she  has  no  home.  She  is  a person  without  a place  or 
a space  to  call  her  own.  In  Irigaray’s  terms,  Stella  would 
be  "the  woman  locked  up  in  the  house"  and  Blanche  would  be 
"the  woman  in  the  street"  (This  Sex  144).  Blanche  is 
irrevocably  displaced,  and  this  "displacement,"  as  Vlasopolos 
argues,  "leaves  her  at  a tremendous  disadvantage  when  it  comes 
to  establishing  her  authority"  ("Authorizing"  327). 14 

Invoking  "Marx’s  analysis  of  commodities  as  the 
elementary  form  of  capitalist  wealth,"  Irigaray  argues  that 
this  "can  be  understood  as  an  i nterpretat i on  of  women  in  so- 
called  patriarchal  societies"  (This  Sex  172).  For  the 


An  obvious  example  of  her  economic  dependence  on  others 
is  her  drinking  of  Stanley’s  liquor  which  she  is  accused  of 
"lapping  ...  up  all  summer  like  a wild-cat!"  (SND  115). 
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patriarchy,  then,  a woman  is  a commodity  and  the  next  obvious 

question  is  what  is  this  or  that  commodity  worth? 

— just  as  in  commodities,  natural  utility  is  overridden 
by  the  exchange  function,  so  the  properties  of  woman’s 
body  have  to  be  suppressed  and  subordinated  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  transf ormat i on  into  an  object  of 
circulation  among  men; 

— just  as  a commodity  has  no  mirror  it  can  use  to  reflect 
itself,  so  woman  serves  as  reflection,  as  image  of  and 
for  man,  but  lacks  specific  qualities  of  her  own.  Her 
value-  invested  form  amounts  to  what  man  inscribes  in  and 
on  its  matter:  that  is,  her  body.  (This  Sex  187) 

Of  course,  both  Blanche  and  Stella  are  concerned  about  how 

their  bodies  will  receive  favor  in  men’s  eyes.  Irigaray, 

arguing  that  women  "derives  her  price  from  her  relation  to  the 

male  sex,  constituted  as  transcendental  value:  the  phallus," 

says  that  "women  no  longer  relate  to  each  other  except  in 

terms  of  what  they  represent  in  men’s  desire"  (This  Sex  188), 

and  this  is  particularly  true,  I think,  of  Blanche  and  Stella. 

Thus  in  scene  3,  while  the  men  play  poker,  the  two  women 

discuss  the  men  (Stella  draws  attention  to  Stanley,  her  man; 

Blanche  asks  about  Mitch,  possibly  her  man  to  be)  and  in  full 

view  of  the  audience,  change  their  clothes.  Blanche  takes  off 

her  blouse  and  stands  in  her  pink  silk  brassiere  and  white 

skirt"  (50)  before  slipping  on  "a  dark  red  satin  wrapper" 

(53).  "Stella  has  removed  her  dress  and  put  on  a light  blue 

satin  kimono"  (50). 

Both  women  are  well  aware  of  themselves  as  objects  of  the 
male  gaze.  Elia  Kazan  says  of  Stella  that  "her  entire 
attention  is  to  make  herself  pretty  and  attractive  for 
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Stanley''  ("Notebook"  373).  Stella  herself  is  very  much  aware 

of  her  sister’s  need  to  be  considered  "pretty  and  attractive" 

by  everyone,  not  just  one  person.  In  scene  2,  Stella  shows 

her  awareness  of  Blanche’s  preoccupation  as  she  (Stella)  urges 

Stanley  to  “admire  her  dress  and  tell  her  she  looks  wonderful. 

That’s  important  with  Blanche.  Her  little  weakness"  (33). 

Blanche  is  obsessively  concerned  with  her  appearance,  intent 

on  presenting  to  the  male  the  female  that  she  believes  he 

wants  to  see.  "Hello  Stanley,"  she  declares  in  scene  2,  "Here 

I am,  all  freshly  bathed  and  scented,  and  feeling  like  a brand 

new  human  being!"  Again  she  is  changing  her  clothes:  "Excuse 

me  while  I slip  into  my  pretty  new  dress!"  (37)  The  male  gaze 

is  not  enough  for  her.  She  needs  the  gaze  to  be  translated 

into  words:  "Would  you  think  it  possible  that  I was  once 

considered  to  be — attractive?"  (39). 

Unlike  Stella,  Blanche  has  no  maternal  role  to  play  in 

terms  of  actually  being  a mother,  so  her  value  in  the  economy 

suggested  by  Irigaray  is  dependent  on  her  femininity: 

But  in  fact  that  "femininity"  is  a role,  an  image,  a 
value,  imposed  upon  women  by  male  systems  of 
representat i on . In  this  masquerade  of  femininity  the 
woman  loses  herself,  and  loses  herself  by  playing  on  her 
femininity.  The  fact  remains  that  this  masquerade 
requires  an  effort  on  her  part  for  which  she  is  not 
compensated.  Unless  her  pleasure  comes  from  being  chosen 
as  an  object  of  consumption  or  of  desire  by  masculine 
subjects.  And,  moreover , how  can  she  do  otherwise 

without  being  "out  of  circulation."  (This  Sex  84) 

If  Blanche,  then,  is  to  retain  a reasonable  value  on  the 

market,  she  has  to  play  upon  femininity, 


or  to  be  more 
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precise,  on  "the  masquerade  of  femininity."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  requires  a great  deal  of  effort.  She  confides  in 
Stella,  "I’m  fading  now!  I don’t  know  how  much  longer  I can 
turn  the  trick"  (79).  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  she  derives 
pleasure  from  being  the  object  of  desire,  but  surely  her 
desire  transcends  the  desire  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  she  has 
to  act  out  "the  masquerade  of  femininity"  to  avoid  falling 
out  of  circulation,"  but  does  this  mean  that  she  always 
surrenders  herself  to  a desire  that  is  not  her  own? 

Irigaray,  arguing  that  a woman  finds  pleasure  by 
"proxy,"  maintains  that 

such  pleasure  is  above  all  a masochistic  prostitution  of 
her  body  to  a desire  that  is  not  her  own,  and  it  leaves 
her  in  a familiar  state  of  dependency  upon  man.  Not 
knowing  what  she  wants,  ready  for  anything,  even  asking 
for  more,  so  long  as  he  will  "take"  her  as  his  object 
when  he  seeks  his  own  pleasure.  Thus  she  will  not  say 
what  she  herself  wants;  moreover  she  does  not  know,  or 
no  longer  knows  what  she  wants.  (This  Sex  25) 

Irigaray,  of  course,  implies  that  this  "desire  that  is  not  her 

own  is  man’s  desire.15  She  seems  to  assume  that  while  men 

know  their  desire,  women  do  not.  In  St reetcar . however, 

Blanche  Dubois  not  only  seems  to  know  what  she  wants,  but  says 

what  she  wants  so,  for  Irigaray,  Blanche  would  be  behaving 

as  a woman  unintimidated  by  the  male  desire  for  the 

masquerade.  Perhaps  this  is  what  the  men  in  Streetcar. 

particularly  Mitch  and  Stanley,  cannot  tolerate.  Furthermore 


Notice  that  Irigaray  is  talking  about  the  "sexual 
imaginary,  thus  invoking  without  naming  Jacques  Lacan.  For 
Lacan,  desire  is  always  the  desire  of  the  Other. 
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in  addition  to  being  the  object  of  a man’s  sexual  enjoyment, 
as  the  one  who  enjoys,  in  a sense,  she  becomes  a man.  She 
reverses  the  tradition  of  the  man  seeking  the  female — she 
becomes  the  seducer  rather  than  the  seduced — and  to  complicate 
matters  even  further  she  is  the  seducer  of  boys.  The  men 
realize  that  Blanche  has  sought  pleasure,  pleasure  not  in 
surrendering  her  body  to  a desire  that  is  not  her  own,  but  in 
seeking  to  satisfy  her  "own"  desire — and  if  that  desire 
happens  to  be  for  seventeen-year-old  blue-eyed  boys  and 
operates  outside  the  marital  scene,  then  she  steps  outside  the 
traditional  economy  and  becomes  expropriator  rather  than 
expropri ated . 

Mitch  tells  Blanche,  "Just  give  me  a slap  whenever  I step 
out  of  bounds"  (91),  but  Blanche,  in  seducing  boys,  is  the  one 
who  steps  "out  of  bounds."16  Stanley  tells  Stella  that  "there 
was  an  army  camp  near  Laurel  and  [her]  sister’s  was  one  of  the 
places  called  'Out  of  Bounds’"  (100).  Blanche,  then,  not  only 
steps  out  of  bounds,  but  is  out  of  bounds.  Since  the  loss  of 


16Notice  that  Blanche’s  last  boy  in  the  list  of  her 
seductions  can  be  seen  to  be  Stanley.  He  acknowledges  his  own 
status  as  boy  rather  than  man  when  he  says  "Not  once  did  you 
pull  any  wool  over  this  boy’s  eyes"  (127).  Notice  also  that 
many  of  Williams’  female  characters  are  seducers  of  boys.  In 
Cat,  for  example,  Maggie  is  described  as  having  a voice  that 
"sometimes 

. . . drops  as  low  as  a boy’s  and  you  have  a sudden  image  of 
her  playing  boy’s  games  as  a child"  (Cat  18).  Clearly  she 
yearns  for  Brick’s  body  which  the  stage  directions  tell  us  is 
"still  si  inland  firm  as  a boy"  (Cat  17),  and  she  thinks  of  him 
as  a boy:  "I’ll  tell  you  what  they’re  up  to,  boy  of  mine1" 

( Cat  17). 
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Belle  Reve  she  has  not  had  a place  to  call  her  own,  but  she 
does  occupy  a space,  a space  that  is  called  "out  of  bounds." 
Unable  to  appropriate  her,  the  phallocratic  discourse  pushes 
her  to  the  margins  in  an  attempt  to  exclude  her,  but  she  will 
not  be  excluded.  As  long  as  she  remains  desirable,  the 
phallocratic  discourse  will  try  to  appropriate  her,  and  the 
men  or  boys  will  try  to  have  her,  but  then  of  course,  she  can 
be  seen  as  having  them.17  Foucault  suggests  that  in  the  Greek 
world  there  was  a "dividing  line"  between  "the  'active  actors’ 
in  the  drama  of  pleasures  and  the  'passive  actors.’"  The 
former  were  the  men,  "the  subjects  of  sexual  activity"  and  the 
latter  were  "women,  boys,  slaves,"  “the  objects  of  possible 
pleasure"  (The  Use  of  Pleasure  47).  Insofar  as  Blanche  uses 
the  boys  for  her  "own"  pleasure,  then,  she  is  the  "subject" 
rather  than  "object"  and  behaves  not  like  a woman,  a boy,  or 
a slave,  but  like  a man. 


1 70f  course  this  reading  runs  against  the  traditional  idea 
that  Stanley  rapes  Blanche.  As  I have  already  argued,  it  is 
only  after  Stanley’s  version  of  his  night  with  Blanche  is 
believed  or  said  to  be  believed  that  Blanche  seems  to  be 
defeated — escorted  finally  to  the  asylum.  In  scene  10, 
however,  she  is  not  necessarily  a victim.  Those  who  believe 
that  Stanley  rapes  Blanche  may  see  her  as  a kind  of 
sacrificial  victim.  In  Violence  and  the  Sacred.  Rene  Girard 
argues  that  in  many  societies  sacrificial  victims  are 
"exterior  or  marginal  individuals,  incapable  of  establishing 
the  social  bonds  that  link  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants"  and 
that  sacrifice  is  primarily  an  act  of  violence  without  risk 
of  vengeance"  (12-13).  Stanley  may  think  that  he  can  get  away 
with  such  an  act  because  of  the  power  that  his  words  have  over 
Stella.  It  is  only  after  we  see  the  effect  of  those  words 
in  scene  11  that  Blanche  is  unequivocally  a victim.  We  do  not 
know,  however , what  the  long  term  effect  of  his  action  will 
be  on  his  relationship  with  Stella. 
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The  other  way  in  which  Blanche  fails  to  behave  like  a 
woman  as  the  male  order  with  its  phallocratic  discourse  would 
have  her  behave  is  not  only  that  she  speaks,  but  that  she 
speaks  about  her  desire.  This  is  another  way  in  which  she 
separates  herself  from  Stella.  As  was  clear  in  our 
metalinguistic  analysis  of  the  opening  scene,  Stella  is  much 
quieter  than  Blanche.  Later  in  the  play  we  see  that  if  she 
does  speak,  her  husband  can  shut  her  up.  One  exception,  of 
course,  is  during  the  poker  night:  when  Stanley  tells  her  to 
"hush  up,"  she  replies  calmly,  "This  is  my  house  and  I’ll  talk 
as  much  as  I want  to"  (51).  This  could  be  one  of  the  things 
that  triggers  Stanley’s  violent  behavior  later  in  the  scene. 
Not  only  does  she  speak,  but  she  challenges  the  crucial 
notion  of  male  ownership  and  economic  domination,  so  Stanley 
must  put  his  (the)  woman  in  her  "place."  Generally,  however, 
Stella  keeps  quiet,  and  unlike  Blanche,  she  does  not  discuss 
her  desire  in  front  of  the  men.  Nobody,  however,  can  stop 
Blanche  from  speaking.  In  the  end,  she  has  to  leave  Elysian 
Fields,  but  in  the  madhouse,  doubtless,  she  will  continue  to 
speak,  to  speak  about  her  desire. 

In  chapter  11  of  This  Sex  Which  Is  Not  One  entitled  "When 
Our  Lips  Speak  Together,"  Irigaray  says  to  the  unnamed 
addressee  "Speak  to  me.  You  can’t?  You  no  longer  want  to? 
You  want  to  hold  back?  Remain  silent?  White?  Virginal? 
Keep  the  inside  to  yourself?"  (211)  Of  course,  there  is  a 

part  of  Blanche  that  wants  to  do  this,  to  appear  "virginal," 


'white,"  b 1 anche . a "lily."18 


But  the  other  side  of  Blanche 


wants  to  speak,  refuses  to  hold  back,  refuses  to  remain 
silent,  insists  that  she  is  no  virgin.  "How  can  I tell  you 
that  there  is  no  possible  evil  in  your  sexual  pleasure — " says 
Irigaray,  "you  who  are  a stranger  to  good[s].  That  the  fault 
only  comes  about  when  they  strip  you  of  your  openness  and 
close  you  up,  marking  you  with  signs  of  possession  . . . " 

(This  Sex  211).  Although  Blanche  wishes  to  remain  a virgin, 
she  also  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  closed  up.  Like  the 
blank  in  her  name,  she  remains  open.  Although  penetrated  and 
marked,  she  is  never  really  possessed,  and  never  silenced. 
She  will  express  her  sexuality.  She  will  express 
her  desi re(s ) . 

Blanche’s  error,  which  is  at  the  same  time  part  of  what 
makes  her  so  special  ( parti cul ar 1 y at  the  time  when  the  play 
was  written)  is  that  she  talks  about  her  desi re--particularly 
in  the  second  confession  (SND  118-20),  where  she  starts  to 
explain  her  sexual  past.  Instead  of  yielding  completely  to 
the  dominant  male  economy  of  desire,  as  the  silent  Stella  has 
done,  she  attempts  to  stand  outside  it.  She  jeers  at  Mitch 
when  he  approaches  the  subject  of  the  Flamingo  hotel  in 


In  scene  7,  Stanley  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Blanche  as  a 
lily.  "But  Sister  Blanche  is  no  lily!  Ha-ha!  Some  lily  she 
is!"  (99).  One  definition  of  lily  is  "one  that  resembles  the 
lily  in  whiteness,  fairness,  purity,  or  fragility"  [a  virgin 
a most  unspotted  --  {Shak.}]"  (Webster ’ s ) . 
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Laurel;  she  compares  herself  to  a big  spider  bringing  her 
victims  to  'the  Tarantula  Arms." 

Was  she  expropriated  by  them,  or  were  they  expropriated 
by  her?  The  point  is  that  in  talking  about  her  desire,  as  a 
woman,  Blanche  is  excluded  from  the  dominant  male  economy — 
she  cannot  be  expropriated  as  Stella  has  been  expropr i ated , 
and  yet  as  a man,  (s)he  embraces  that  male  economy.  We  are 
unable  then  to  fill  in  the  blank  space  of  Blanche’s  desire 
with  simply  "feminine  desire."  The  text  not  only  makes 
possible  a reading  of  Blanche  as  a woman,  but  also  a reading 
of  Blanche  as  a man.19  In  both  cases,  she  is  marginalized. 
As  a woman  she  is  marginalized  simply  by  virtue  of  being  a 


19As  a man,  a homosexual  man,  she  is  of  course 
marginalized.  Blanche,  as  part  of  a homosexual  world,  is 
marginalized  just  as  homosexuals  at  the  time  that  Williams  was 
writing  were  marginalized.  Then,  homosexuality  was 

essentially  a taboo  subject.  Even  Williams’  homosexuality, 
at  the  time  of  writing  Streetcar . was  far  from  being  public 
knowledge.  He  made  it  public  knowledge  in  an  interview  with 
David  Frost  in  1970  (Devlin  146).  In  1971,  Williams 

complained  “Now  high  school  kids,  delinquents  I imagine,  race 
past  my  house  in  Key  West  in  their  cars  at  night 
shouting, 'Queer ! Faggot!’"  (Devlin  189).  In  1981,  he  claimed 
’it’s  • • • still  dangerous  to  be  openly  homosexual"  (Devlin 
344).  Today,  with  the  AIDS  epidemic  as  particularly  rampant 
in  the  gay  community  in  America,  some  people  are  reaching  out 
to  the  homosexuals  with  more  understanding  and  even  love,  but 
for  many,  homosexuality  has  become  even  more  feared,  and  so 
the  homosexual  has  become  even  more  isolated  and  even 
persecuted . 
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woman.  As  a man  she  is  marginalized  for  seeking  out  the  boy 
as  the  object  of  pleasure.20 


20Once  again  I am  reminded  of  the  Greek  world  where  "in 
the  sphere  of  sexual  ethics,  it  was  the  juvenile  body  . . . 

that  was  regularly  suggested  as  the  'right  object’  of 
pleasure.  And  it  would  be  a mistake  to  think  that  its  traits 
were  valued  because  of  what  they  shared  with  feminine  beauty" 
(The  Use  of  Pleasure  200).  As  George  Michel  Sarotte  points 
out,  "In  1947  [the  year  Streetcar  was  first  staged]  novels 
were  depicting  homosexual  'men,’  but  the  theater-going  public 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  such  a character  on  the  stage  or 
in  the  wings"  (Like  a Brother.  Like  a Lover:  Male 
Homosexuality  in  the  American  Novel  and  Theatre  from  Herman 
Melville  to  James  Baldwin  108-109).  The  juvenile  body  as  the 
object  of  pleasure  appears,  then,  much  more  obviously  in 
Williams’  fiction  than  it  does  in  the  plays.  In  particular 
it  appears  in  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Joy  Rio"  (1941),  "The 
Angel  in  the  Alcove"  (1943),  "The  Resemblance  between  a Violin 
Case  and  a Coffin"  (written  in  1949),  "Hard  Candy"  (begun  in 
1949,  finished  in  1953),  and  "One  Arm"(begun  in  1942,  finished 
in  1945).  The  narrator  of  "The  Resemblance  between  a Violin 
and  a Coffin"  finds  the  "beauty"  and  "grace"  of  the  boy 
particularly  appealing.  He  argues  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  adoring  the  beauty  of  Richard.  It  was  surely  made 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  boys  of  my  age  made  by  such  ideals 
of  beauty  and  grace  (CS  277).  He  then  refers  to  the  legend 
of  Pico  della  Mirandola  and  the  woman  who  fainted  as  she  saw 
him  enter  the  city  of  Florence  on  a "milkwhite  horse  in  a 

storm  of  sunlight  and  flowers. He  will  pass  in  the  time  of 

lilies,’  she  exclaimed."  The  idea  here,  a very  Greek  one,  is 
that  one  must  catch  the  beauty  of  the  young  male  body  somehow 
before  it  grows  old.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  young  man 
in  this  story,  Richard  Miles,  is  the  same  age  as  the  boy 
Blanche  was  involved  with  at  the  school:  seventeen.  In  "One 
Arm"  Oliver  Winemiller  is  eventually  sent  to  the  electric 
chair,  and  then  his  body  is  sent  to  a medical  college.  This 
body,  which  has  been  the  focus  of  the  male  gaze  throughout  the 
story,  intrigues  even  "the  men  performing  the  dissection"  who 
"were  somewhat  abashed  by  the  body  under  their  knives.  It 
seemed  intended  for  some  more  august  purpose,  to  stand  in  a 
gallery  of  antique  sculpture,  touched  only  by  light  through 
stillness  and  contemplation,  for  it  had  the  nobility  of  some 
broken  Apollo  that  nobody  was  likely  to  carve  so  purely  again" 
(CS  188).  The  male  body  as  object  of  desire  in  Williams’ 
texts  is  character i zed  then  according  to  the  Greek 
grace  without  effeminacy. 


ideals  of 
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Finally,  unlike  Stella,  Blanche  retains  her  maiden  name. 
She  has  dropped  her  married  name,  Grey,  Blanche  Grey.  A man 
gets  a name  and  he  keeps  it.  So  Blanche,  unlike  Stella, 
Stella  Kowalski,  is  masculine  in  this  little  drama  of  naming. 
She  retains  her  name,  the  power  of  her  name;  Stella  does  not. 
Stella  submits  as  always  to  the  masculine  order,  unlike 
Blanche  who  attempts  to  resist  its  power  as  a woman/tiger  but 
embraces  its  power  triumphantly  as  a man/tig er. 


bl  versus  st 


The  more  we  attempt  to  explain  Blanche’s  desire,  the  more 
we  try  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  of  her  desire,  the  less  a 
simple  dichotomy  between  feminine  and  masculine  desire  seems 
appropriate  — even  if  such  a dichotomy  could  be  substantiated. 
The  language  of  Streetcar  seems  to  indicate  that  one  cannot 
simply  equate  Blanche’s  desire  with  any  so-called  feminine 
desire  standing  conveniently  in  opposition  to  masculine 
desire.  It  may  be  the  case  that  Blanche’s  desire  is  a more 
effective  counter  to  Stanley’s  desire  than  Stella’s,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  occupies  a greater  space  than  Stella’s. 
Stella’s  desire  falls  neatly  into  the  space  that  the  masculine 
order  with  its  phallocratic  discourse  has  allocated  for  it. 
Blanche’s  desire,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  will  sometimes 
occupy  that  space,  will  also  occupy  the  space  outside  that 
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offered  by  the  masculine  order  for  the  feminine  and  will 
occupy  the  space  that  the  masculine  order  itself  occupies. 

Recalling  my  suggestion  in  the  previous  chapter  that 
Williams  signs  through  Blanche  DuBois,  I can  now  suggest  that 
the  space  that  Blanche’s  desire  occupies  may  also  be  the  space 
of  Williams’  signature.  I am  not  saying  that  Blanche’s  desire 
occupies  a space  outside  the  phallocratic  discourse,  for  as 
Irigaray  has  suggested  there  may  be  no  such  position;  but  I 
am  saying  that  within  that  discourse  Blanche  occupies  the 
space  assigned  for  the  feminine  and  the  space  of  the  masculine 
that  is  doing  the  assigning.  As  a woman  she  is  marginalized 
by  this  phallocratic  discourse.  The  reading  of  Blanche  simply 
as  a woman,  however,  ignores  the  play  of  sexuality;  in 
particular,  it  veils  over  the  problem  of  homosexuality.  As 
a man  for  whom  boys  are  the  object  of  her  desire,  in  other 
words  as  a homosexual,  Blanche  is  marginalized  again.21  She 
lives  then  on  the  border  both  between  man  and  woman  and 
between  heterosexual  and  homosexual . The  border  is 

precisely,  according  to  Derrida,  the  place  of  a signature  in 
relation  to  a text.  In  Si gnsponge . Derrida  talks  about  the 
"topology"  of  a signature  and  "its  taking  place  within  and 
without  the  text  at  its  border  . . . " (22).  This  is  the 

si gnature 


21Notice  that  the  one  space  that  Blanche  cannot  occupy  is 
the  space  of  the  heterosexual  man,  the  man  who  seeks  women; 
but  even  if  she  could  occupy  that  space  she  would  then  be 
marginalized  as  a lesbian. 
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that  will  have  foiled  those  excessively  loose  or  crude 
machines  which  are  as  much  those  of  biographical  or 
psychological  criticism  [or  literature]  ...  as  those 
of  formalist  or  structural i st  criticism  [or  literature], 
which  encloses  itself  too  quickly  within  what  it  takes 
to  be  the  inside  of  the  text,  leaving  the  signature  on 
the  outside  and  sheltered  from  its  being  put  on  stage, 
into  play,  or  into  the  abyss.  ( Si gnsponge  22) 

Derrida  also  argues  that  as  soon  as  you  say  that  the  signature 

is  inside  the  text  rather  than  outside,  "by  inserting  it  into 

the  body  of  the  text,  you  monumentalize,  institute,  and  erect 

it  into  a thing  or  a stony  object.  But  in  doing  so,  you  also 

lose  the  identity,  the  title  of  ownership  over  the  text:  you 

let  it  become  a moment  or  a part  of  the  text,  as  a thing  or 

common  noun"  ( S i gnsponge  56).  Somehow,  the  more  I feel  myself 

closing  in  on  Williams’  signature,  the  more  I feel  that 

finding  that  signature  is  an  impossibility.  How  can  it  be  on 

the  edge,  for  example,  between  the  so-called  masculine  and 

feminine  orders  when  these  entities  are  so  difficult  to 

define? 

Although  I have  been  as  rigorous  as  possible  in  my 
metalinguistic  approach  to  Streetcar . I now  feel  that  the  only 
way  out  of  the  impasse  that  I seem  to  have  reached  is  to  look 
even  more  closely  at  the  words.  I am  still  dealing  with  the 
question  of  metalanguage,  but  am  moving,  if  you  will,  to 
another  level  of  language,  the  phonic  level.  Still  working 
within  the  idea  that  Williams’  signature  is  to  be  found  both 
inside  and  outside  an  opposition,  I suggest  that  in  Williams’ 
text ( s ) the  signature  event  is  played  off  in  relation,  not 
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simply  to  his  characters — for  example  Blanche  and  Stella, 
Blanche  and  Stanley--but  also  in  relation  to  the  phonic 
signifiers  bj.  and  st . The  move  to  the  phonic  signifier  rather 
than  or  in  addition  to  the  word  is  not  new  either  in  critical 
theory  or  in  Williams  criticism.  In  “The  Double  Session" 
Derrida  argues  that  "thematicism  necessarily  leaves  out  of 
account  the  formal,  phonic,  or  graphic  affinities  that  do  not 
have  the  shape  of  a word,  the  calm  unity  of  the  verbal  sign" 
( Dissemination  255).  After  claiming  that  "Thematicism  as  such 
necessarily  ignores  the  play  that  takes  the  word  apart, 
cutting  it  up  and  putting  the  pieces  to  work  'on  the  basis  of 
some  contingency’"  (255),  Derrida  acknowledges  that  "Mallarme 
was  fascinated  by  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  word  . . 

. but  these  possibilities  are  not  primarily  nor  exclusively 
those  of  a body  proper,  a carnal  unit  ...  it  is  a play  of 
articulations  splitting  up  that  body  or  reinscribing  it  within 
sequences  it  can  no  longer  control"  (255).  "Mallarme,"  claims 
Derrida,  "was  just  as  interested  in  the  dissection  of  the  word 
as  in  the  integrity  of  its  life  proper"  (255).  In  "The  Double 
Session"  Derrida  goes  on  to  explore  the  phonic  signifier  or 
as  distributed  through  some  of  Mallarme’s  texts  (see 
especially  262-65). 

I do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  Tennessee  Williams 
shared  Mallarme’s  concern  with  "the  dissection  of  the  word," 
but  Williams  scholars  have  been  concerned  not  just  with  the 
words  but  with  phonic  signifiers  within  the  words.  Ortrun 
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Zuber,  for  example,  points  out  that  in  Streetcar  "the  sound 
sign  establishes  a clear  relation  between  Stanley  and  the 
' Streetcars , ’ hence  the  title  of  the  play"  ("The  Translation 
of  Non-Verbal  Signs  in  Drama,"  66).  Zuber  notes  that  "for  a 
German  audience  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  detect  the 
significance  of  this  sign,"  but  he  does  not,  and  this  is  not 
intended  to  be  a criticism  of  Zuber,  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  explore  further  manifestations  of  this  "sound 
sign"  or  "phonic  signifier"  st  which  presumably  is  the 
connection  that  he  sees  or  hears  between  Stanley  and 
Streetcar . 

As  well  as  Stanley,  Stella  and  Steve  have  names  that 
begin  with  st.  The  word  "straight"  begins  with  st  and  so  does 
the  word  "stud."  Mitch,  as  we  have  seen,  says  to  Blanche, 

I was  fool  enough  to  believe  you  was  straight";  to  which 
Blanche  replies,  "Who  told  you  I wasn’t  'straight’"  (Williams’ 
quotation  marks,  117).  In  observing  the  quotation  marks  round 
"straight,"  we  see  that  the  word  draws  attention  to  itself. 
In  Kazan’s  movie  version  of  the  play,  the  word  "straight" 
receives  even  more  emphasis  because  Blanche  replies  to  Mitch’s 
question  by  herself  asking  a question,  What’s  straight?  A 
line  can  be  straight  or  a street.  But  the  heart  of  a human 
being?"  (quoted  in  Phillips  75). 

Thus,  although  hardly  a straight  one,  a line  can  be 
traced  from  the  sjtreet  in  the  title,  ST  reetcar . to  this  street 


running  through  Stanley  ("survivor  of  the  stone  age"  [72]), 
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Stella  ("Stella,  Stella  for  Star"),  Steve . and  everyone  else 
in  a story  which  ends  with  the  word  "stud":  "This  game  is 
seven-card  stud"  (142).  Having  linked  the  word  "stud"  to  "the 
male  atmosphere,"  Zuber  reads  this  last  sentence  of  the  play 
as  "indicating  that  the  game  of  men  will  go  on"  ("The 
Translation,"  69  ). 22  I may  be  tempted  to  go  along  with  this 
reading  and  further  speculate  that  it  is  in  fact  a victory  not 
just  for  the  men  but  for  the  s t world  which  may  incorporate 
the  world  of  the  men.  The  problem  with  this  argument, 
however,  is  that  if  we  recall,  for  example,  that  Stella’s  name 
places  her  in  the  st  world,  then  we  must  remember  that  the  st 
world  is  not  reducible  to  the  so-called  masculine  order. 

Furthermore,  one  may  suspect  that  the  existing  male  power 
structure  is  maintained  when  Stella  says  "I  couldn’t  believe 
her  story  and  go  on  living  with  Stanley"  (133,  my  emphasis). 
This  may  be  to  assume,  however,  that  Blanche’s  world,  let  us 
designate  it  the  world  of  the  bl_,  is  neatly  opposed  to  the 
world  of  the  st.  But,  we  should  remember  that  Blanche, 
according  to  a logic  developed  earlier,  is  also  a man.  The 
phonic  signifiers  st  and  bj.  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  of 


"Notice  that  the  connection  between  "stud,"  the  st 
signifier,  and  Stanley  can  be  seen  in  the  last  scene  with 
Pablo’s^  cursing  of  Stanley’s  rutting  luck:  "MaldiTa  Sea  Tu 

— ^e[~To!  (131).  There  is  the  suggestion  that  Stanley,  the 

stud,  is  not  only  able  to  have  the  men  at  cards,  but  also  to 
have  the  women. 
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in  terms  of  a strai ghtf orward  masculine/  feminine 

opposition.23 

My  suggestion  that  Blanche  exists  on  the  edge  between  the 
masculine  order  and  the  space  assigned  for  the  feminine  may 
still  apply,  but  these  spaces  can  now  be  incorporated  into  the 
bl  versus  st  opposition,  an  opposition  which  may  be  more 
fruitful  because  it  can  incorporate  so  much  more.  While  not 
undermining  any  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
concerning  gender  and  sexual  issues  the  bl /st  opposition  takes 
us  beyond  them  by  i ncorporat i ng  other  issues.24  Sexuality  now 
falls  under  the  category  of  bl /st . 

Li  ke  the  st , the  bj.  obv i ousl  y occurs  in  contexts  other 
than  sexual  contexts.  Through  the  phonic  signifier  bl, 


23We  may  also  recall  our  observations  on  the  name  of  the 
country  estate,  Belle  Reve.  The  gender  problem  here  effects 
the  bl.  The  masculine  "reve"  prevents  a simple  designation 
of  the  bl  as  feminine. 

24Sex  for  those  in  the  bl  world  is  essentially  non- 
procreative.  There  are  no  offsprings  as  a result  of  Elena  and 
her  brother’s  incestuous  union  in  The  Pur i f i cati on . in 
Orpheus — Descend i ng . having  already  aborted  one  child  years 
ago,  Lady  becomes  pregnant  again  and  claims  triumphantly. 

I’ve  won,  I’ve  won,  Mr.  Death,  I’m  going  to  bear!"  ( OD  114). 
A child  is  not  forthcoming,  however,  and  Lady  is  killed  before 
she  can  give  birth.  Sex  for  those  in  the  st  world,  the 
straight  world,  however,  may  be  procreative  as  it  is  for 
Stanley,  “the  gaudy  seed-bearer " (29),  and  Stella,  the  willing 
chi ld-bearer. 
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Blanche  is  connected  to  the  color  blue.25  At  the  end  of 
Streetcar . Blanche  wears  a Della  Robia  blue  jacket  which  she 
compares  to  "the  blue  of  the  robe  of  the  old  Madonna  pictures" 
(135).  The  color  blue  links  her  to  Menagerie ’ s Laura  who  is 
nicknamed  "Blue  Roses"  and  to  Battle  of  Angels’  Myra  whose 
dress  is  "ecstasy  blue"  (BA  202).  It  also  links  her  to  Don 
Quixote  whose  first  words  in  Camino  Real  are  "Blue  is  the 
color  of  distance!  . . . Blue  is  also  the  color  of  nobility. 

. . . Blue  is  also  the  color  of  nobility,  and  that’s  why  an 
old  knight  should  have  somewhere  about  him  a bit  of  blue 
ribbon"  (CR  2).  It  also  links  her  to  The  Puri  f i cati  on  ’ s Elena 
who  leaves  behind  a space  which  is  "Blue — /Blue — /Immortally 
blue"  ( 27W  59  ).  26  The  bj.  then  brings  together  these  marginal 
individuals  and  links  them  also  to  the  blues  musicians 
excluded  from  the  mainstream  and  therefore  in  Streetcar  always 


25A1 though  Blanche  is  clearly  fascinated  with  the  color 
blue,  as  we  have  already  seen  she  is  also  through  her  name, 
her  attire  when  she  first  enters  the  play  and  through  other 
means  linked  to  the  color  white.  Notice  that  she  brings  the 
two  colors,  white  ( b 1 anche ) and  blue  together  in  her 
suggestion  that  Stella’s  baby’s  eyes  should  "be  like  candles, 
like  two  bj_ue  candles  lighted  in  a white  cake!"  (my  emphasis 
109).  She  also  brings  the  two  colors  together  in  her  desire 
to  be  "buried  at  sea  sewn  up  in  a clean  wh i te  sack  and  dropped 
overboard  at  noon — in  the  Haze  of  summer — and  into  an  ocean 
as  blue  as  ...  my  first  lover’s  eyes"  (my  emphasis  136). 

26Blue  is  everywhere  in  Williams’  work  irrespective  of  the 
season:  "These  summer  days  are  hot  and  blue."  "These  winter 
nights  are  blue  and  cold"  ("Sugar  in  the  Cane,"  IWC  104). 
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playing  round  the  corner.27  The  bl  may  be  seen  as  assigning 
a place  for  marginalia — not  just  women  and  homosexuals,  but 
also  rootless  wanderers,  poets,  blues  musicians,  the 
chronically  shy  (Laura — "Blue  Roses"),  the  fragile  (Laura 
whose  image  is  "the  lovely  fragility  of  glass"  [GM  9]  and 
moth-like  Blanche  [SND  15]),  and  alcoholics  (Blanche  of 
Drink). 

Other  words  that  begin  in  b_]_  include  the  words  "blood" 
and  "bleed."  These,  in  turn,  are  linked  to  blue  in  this 
passage  from  a short  story  entitled  "The  Field  of  Blue 
Children"  where  Homer,  a poet,  and  Myra,  a college  girl, 
wander  into  a field: 

They  were  both  kneeling  in  the  blue  flowers,  facing  each 
other.  The  wind  blew  her  loose  hair  into  his  face.  He 
raised  both  hands  and  brushed  it  back  over  her  forehead 
and  as  he  did  so  his  hands  slipped  down  behind  the  back 
of  her  forehead  fastened  there  and  drew  her  head  toward 
him  until  her  mouth  was  pressed  against  his,  tighter  and 
tighter,  until  her  teeth  pressed  painfully  against  her 
upper  lip  and  she  tasted  the  salt  taste  of  blood . She 
gasped  and  let  her  mouth  fall  open  and  then  she  lay  back 
against  the  whispering  blue  flowers.  ( CS  77) 

In  Streetcar . the  bl  brings  similar  references  to  "blood"  and 

blue"  together  in  Blanche’s  outburst  in  scene  1:  "But  you  are 

the  one  that  abandoned  Belle  Reve,  not  I!  I stayed  and  fought 

for  it,  bled  for  it,  almost  died  for  it!  ...  I,  I,  I took 


We  recall  the  connection  between  blue  and  blues:  "You 
have  a tough  way  in  life — that  makes  you  blue.  That’s  when 
you  start  to  sing  the  blues--when  you’ve  got  the  blues" 
(Conversations  with  the  Blues  170).  Blue  also  brings  together 
the  blue  piano"  of  Streetcar  and  "the  blue  guitar"  of  Ten 
Blocks . 
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the  blows  in  my  face  and  on  my  body!"  — as  she  says  these 
things,  "the  music  of  the  'b_l_ue  piano’  gets  louder"  (26).  A 
series  of  sigmfiers  is  thus  established,  running  through 
Blanche’s  name  to  blue,  blues,  blood,  bleed,  blows,  and  also 
one  must  not  forget  the  translation  of  the  French  word  blanche 
into  English  as  blank  which  can  also  refer  to  the  blank  page. 

Finding  a similar  "blank"  in  Mallarme’s  texts,  Derrida 
argues  that  "the  blank  is  the  polysemic  totality  of  everything 
white  or  blank  plus  the  writing  site  . . . where  such  a 
totality  is  produced.  ..."  He  maintains  that  "it  is  out  of 
the  question  that  we  should  erect  such  a representat l ve — for 
example  the  whiteness  of  the  page  of  writing  into  the 
fundamental  signified  or  signifier  in  the  series" 

( Dissemination  252  ).  It  is  difficult  to  deny  the  logic  here, 
and  so  although  our  starting  point  for  the  st/bl  opposition 
was  the  opposition  between  Stanley  and  Blanche,  we  cannot 
privilege  them  as  fundamental  signifieds  in  their  respective 
chains.  As  a signifier , Stanley  may  be  no  more  important  than 
Stella,  Steve,  straight,  stud,  stone,  story  in  that  series; 
and  as  a signifier  Blanche  may  be  no  more  important  than  blue, 
blues,  blood,  bleed,  blows,  and  blank  in  that  series.  It  may 
not  be  the  case  that  the  two  chains  are  rigorously  divided. 
S_tan  ley,  for  example,  may  wear  b 1 ue  jeans,  or  the  b 1 ues  may 
be  associated  with  Stella  rather  than  Blanche : but 
nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  a clear  pattern  is 
established,  and  b 1 and  the  s t offer  themselves  up  as  more 
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important  signifying  structures  than  any  of  the  individual 
links  in  their  respective  chains. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  formulate  an  exact 
inventory  of  either  the  bj_  or  the  st,  this  analysis  has 
concentrated  primarily  on  Streetcar . and  we  may  wonder  if  the 
bl/st  opposition  functions  in  a similar  way  in  other  texts. 
The  questions  now  are:  First,  can  we  use  the  bJL/st  opposition 
as  a machine  for  reading  other  texts?  Second,  if  we  are  to 
see  the  bJL/st  opposition  as  a signature  event,  we  must  see 
whether  this  opposition  functions  in  other  Williams’  texts  in 
a similar  way  to  the  way  that  it  functions  in  Streetcar?  I 
look  through  the  titles  of  Williams’  plays  and  suddenly 
Suddenly  Last  Summer  catches  my  eye.  Suddenly  LaST  Summer. 
Here  I find  the  st,  but  I find  that  the  two  letters  are  at  the 
end  of  a word  rather  than  at  the  beginning.  They  are  the  last 
letters  and  not  the  first.  I ask  myself  whether  they  are 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  at  the  end  of  "Last"  as  they  are 
at  the  beginning  of  "Streetcar."  And  what  of  the  bj_?  Is  the 
M in  Blanche  pronounced  like  the  bl  in  Venable?  The  answer 
to  the  first  question  is--"I’m  not  sure."  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  is — "Certainly  not."  Thus  it  seems  necessary 
to  move  away  from  thinking  of  the  bj.  and  the  st  as  simply 
phonic  sigmf iers. 

I am  reminded  of  the  passage  in  G1 as  where  Derrida  seems 
frustrated  with  his  gl  . 

I do  not  say  either  the  signifier  GL,  or  the  phoneme  GL, 

or  the  grapheme  GL.  Mark  would  be  better,  if  the  word 
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were  well  understood,  or  if  one’s  ears  were  open  to  it; 
not  even  mark  then. 

It  is  also  imprudent  to  advance  or  set  GL  swinging 
in  the  masculine  or  feminine,  to  write  or  articulate  it 
in  capital  letters.  That  has  no  identity,  sex,  gender, 
makes  no  sense,  is  neither  a definite  whole  nor  a part 
detached  from  a whole 

gl  remain(s)  gl  ( Gl  as  119b) 

Certainly  I can  no  longer  consider  st  and  Jbl  as  simply 
phonemes  or  phonic  signifiers.  Doesn’t  a signifier  imply  a 
signified?  They  may,  like  Derrida’s  al,  make  "no  sense." 
Perhaps  I could  call  them  marks — marks  on  or  in  the  body  of 
Williams’  writing — marks  that  are  part  of  his  signature. 
Perhaps  I could  call  them  "consonants  without  vowels"  or 
“'sounding’  syllables,"  or  "non-vocal i zable  letters"  (other 
terms  suggested  by  Derrida,  Glas  120b),  but  perhaps,  after 
all,  I should  call  them  simply  bj_  and  st. 

Reading  Suddenly  Last  Summer  and  recognizing  bj.  and  st 
as  its  subject,  as  in  St reetcar . we  find  many  references  to 
"story."  In  the  opening  scene,  Mrs.  Venable  tells  the  Doctor, 
‘I  haven’t  heard  the  girl’s  story  except  indirectly  in  a 
watered  down  version  ..."  (SLS  24),  and  this  is  in  the 
context  of  the  Doctor’s  question,  "Did  your  son  have  a — well- 
-what  kind  of  a personal,  well,  private  life  did — " (23).  The 
story  in  Suddenly  Last  Summer,  like  the  story  in  Streetcar, 
has  to  do  with  a character’s  sexual  past:  both  involve  the 
life  and  death  of  a homosexual.  Mrs.  Venable  tries  to  ensure 
that  the  story  of  her  son  Sebastian’s  sexuality  and  death  is 


not  heard. 


She  wants  "the  fantastic  story,"  "that  horrible 
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story,"  "the  crazy  story,"  to  be  erased,  and  so  at  the  end  of 
the  play  when  Catherine  has  told  the  story,  Mrs.  Venable 
screams,  . . cut  this  hideous  story  out  of  her  brain!" 

(93).  The  last  line  of  Suddenly  Last  Summer  is  the  Doctor’s: 
"I  think  we  ought  to  at  least  consider  the  possibility  that 
the  girl’s  story  could  be  true.  ..."  (93),  providing  us 
with  the  last  MV  reference  (he  has  insisted  all  along  that 
Catherine  tell  the  truth,  "You  will  tell  the  true  story 
. . . . The  absolutely  true  story.  No  lies,  nothing  not 
spoken.  Everything  told  exactly"  [70]),  in  a play  which  is 
as  concerned  as  Streetcar  with  questions  of  truth  and 
falsehood  and  the  problematics  of  metalanguage,  and  also 
providing  us  with  the  last  st . 

In  scene  3,  George  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Holly,  urge 
Catherine  not  to  tell  the  story: 

GEORGE: 

. . . you  can’t  tell  such  a story  to  civilized  people 

in  a civilized  up-to-date  country! 

MRS.  HOLLY: 

Cathy,  why,  why,  why!--did  you  invent  such  a tale? 

CATHERINE: 

But,  Mother,  I DIDN’T  invent  it.  I know  it’s  a hideous 
story  but  it’s  a true  story  of  our  time  and  the  world  we 
live  in.  . . . (SLS  47) 

This  "true  story  of  our  time"  involves  homosexuality.  Once 
again  it  is  through  a woman’s  discourse  that  a space  is  opened 
up  to  accommodate  homosexuality.  Once  again,  the  homosexual 
is  only  present  through  words,  and  in  particular,  through  his 


name . 
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Names  are  on  Mrs.  Venable’s  mind  in  the  opening  scene  as 

she  explains  to  the  Doctor  that  the  Latin  names  written  on 

tags  attached  to  the  plants  in  Sebastian’s  garden  have  faded. 

Perhaps  this  talk  of  names  leads  her  to  think  of  her  son’s 

name,  Sebastian.  She  tells  the  Doctor  that  "Sebastian  had  no 

public  name  as  a poet,  he  didn’t  want  one,  he  refused  to  have 

one.  He  dreaded  . abhorred  ! - -f  al  se  values  that  come  from  being 

publicly  known,  from  fame  ..."  (Williams’  emphasis,  1 3 ) . 28 

Mrs.  Venable  can  be  seen  as  insisting  on  her  son’s  existence 

in  the  st  world,  the  "straight"  world.  One  way  she  does  this 

is  by  insisting  to  the  Doctor, 

. . . before  you  hear  whatever  you’re  going  to  hear  from 
the  girl  when  she  gets  here.  My  son,  Sebastian,  was 
chaste.  Not  c-h-a-s-e-d!  Oh,  he  was  chased  in  that  way 
of  spelling  it  too,  we  had  to  be  very  fleet-footed  I can 
tell  you  with  his  looks  and  his  charm,  to  keep  ahead  of 
pursuers,  every  kind  of  pursuer! — I mean  he  was  c-h-a-s- 
t-e! --Chaste.  . . . (SLS  24) 

Here  she  literally  insists  on  the  st,  on  the  spelling  with 
"ste"  not  "sed."  In  insisting  on  Sebastian’s  chastity,  she 
is  insisting  on  his  whiteness.  Of  course,  he  used  to  dress 
in  white.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  according  to  Catherine, 
"Sebastian  was  white  as  the  weather.  He  had  on  a spotless 


2BI  am  reminded  here  of  Williams’  essay  "On  A Streetcar 
Named  Success1  where  Williams  explains  the  experience  of 
suddenly  becoming  a celebrity.  This  happened  to  him 
immediately  after  the  Chicago  opening  of  Menageri e . He  argues 
that  the  person  in  this  situation  "comes  to  know  that  the 
public  somebody  that  you  are  when  you  'have  a name’  is  a 
fiction  created  with  mirrors  and  that  the  only  person  worth 
being  is  the  solitary  and  unseen  you  that  existed  from  your 
first  breath  ..."  (WL  21). 
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white  silk  Shantung  suit  and  a white  silk  tie  and  a white 
panama  and  white  shoes,  white — white  lizard  skin — pumps!  He 
. . . kept  touching  his  face  and  his  throat  here  and  there 

with  a white  silk  and  popping  little  white  pills  in  his  mouth 
. . . " ( SLS  82).  As  Catherine’s  account  continues,  the 

repetitions  of  the  word  white  become  almost  i ncantational : "It 
was  all  white  outside.  White  hot,  a blazing  white  hot,  hot 
blazing  white  ...  As  if  a huge  white  bone  had  caught  on 
fire  in  the  sky  and  blazed  so  bright  it  was  white  and  turned 
the  sky  and  everything  under  the  sky  white  with  it!"  the 
confused  doctor  singles  out  the  word  " — White  ..."  (89), 
and  Catherine  insists  "Yes — white  ..."  (90).  The  process 
of  whiting  or  blanching  may  recall  Blanche  to  our  minds 
because,  although  at  the  beginning  of  Streetcar  Blanche  claims 
that  she  has  nothing  to  hide,  she  pretends  not  to  catch  the 
sexual  innuendoes  in  her  interaction  with  Stanley  in  scene  2, 
and  until  much  later  in  the  play  she  conceals  her  sexual 
history.  At  the  beginning  of  Suddenly  Last  Summer,  one  senses 
that  when  Mrs  Venable  insists  on  the  word  "chaste . " the  facts 
about  Sebastian’s  sexual  past  are  also  being  whitewashed. 
Like  Blanche,  Sebastian,  in  fact,  moves  between  the  two 
worlds,  the  world  of  the  st  and  the  world  of  the  bj_. 

Like  the  sky  under  which  he  dies  which  "blazed  so  bright 
it  was  white,"  Sebastian,  though  not  present  on  stage,  bl azes 
white.  His  whiteness  places  him  in  the  bl  world,  of  which  he 
is  by  virtue  of  his  'ast  name,  Venable,  already  a part: 
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Sebastian  Venable . So,  this  character  who,  I repeat,  never 
appears  on  stage  functions  in  a similar  way  to  Blanche, 
floating  between  the  two  discourses,  not  really  a part  of 
either,  but  living  on  the  border,  on  the  edge. 

Perhaps  in  Sebastian  Venable  we  come  even  closer  to 
finding  Tennessee  Williams’  signature  than  we  did  with  the 
name  Blanche  DuBois,  although  again  I must  emphasize  that 
Williams  is  not  one  of  his  characters.  As  an  unambiguously 
homosexual  character,  Sebastian  may  more  easily  be  compared 
to  Williams.  In  fact,  the  actress  Ann  Meacham  maintained  that 
Tennessee  Williams  himself  was  the  model  for  Sebastian  and 
that  "in  this  play,  he  accused  himself  of  'devouring’  others 
by  buying  sex  and  by  paying  for  counterfeit  emotion"  (quoted 
in  The  Kindness  221).  According  to  Catherine,  Sebastian  at 
a certain  point  in  his  life  decided  to  seek  out  blonds. 

We  were  go i no  to  blonds,  blonds  were  next  on  the  menu. 

Cousin  Sebastian  said  he  was  famished  for  blonds,  he  was  fed 
up  with  the  dark  ones  and  was  famished  for  blonds.  All  the 
travel  brochures  he  picked  up  were  advertisements  of  the  blond 
northern  countries"  (Williams’  emphasis,  SLS  39).  This  may 
remind  us  of  a letter  that  Williams  sent  to  Donald  Windham 
informing  him  that  "after  two  months  in  Italy  he  was  getting 
an  appetite  for  northern  blonds,  since  he  was  tired  of  the 
Romans  who  were  mostly  dark"  (The  Kindness  222,  note,  and 


147  ) . 
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Although  Williams  is  not  one  of  his  characters,  he  can 
still  sign  through  the  name.  One  of  the  beauties  of  the  name 
Sebastian  Venable  is  that  it  contains  the  bj.  and  the  st.  I 
repeat,  however,  that  Williams  is  not  one  of  his  characters . 29 
In  terms  of  the  bl_/st  opposition,  the  signature  event  can  be 
seen  as  played  off,  not  just  in  relation  to  say  Blanche  and 
Stanley,  but  also  and  perhaps  most  significantly  in  relation 
to  Sebastian  Venable . 30  Williams’  characters,  like  all 
characters,  are  functions  of  text  and  if  his  signature  is  to 
be  found  at  all  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  text. 

Like  Blanche,  Sebastian  is  also  connected  to  the  blank 
and  to  the  color  bj_ue.  Each  summer  he  writes  one  poem  in  "the 
Blue  Jay  notebook,"  "a  school  composition  book  with  a Blue  Jay 
trademark"  (SLS  74-75).  In  scene  4,  Mrs.  Venable  produces  the 


29  Discussing  the  relationship  between  Williams  and  his 
characters,  Mike  Steen  suggests  "all  his  characters  are  a bit 
of  him.  It’s  astounding  that  when  you  really  get  to  know  him 
you  recognize  all  these  different  characters  inside  him, 
summed  up  into  one  severely  complex  character  of  his  actual 
being.  It’s  amazing,  I think  to  see  the  aspects  of  Stanley 
Kowalski  in  him  as  well  as  those  of  Blanche  DuBois  and  Alma 
Winemiller,  Valentine  Xavier,  or  Alexandra  del  Lago,  or  Flora 
Goforth.  . . . You’d  think,  'How  can  a person  have  that  many 
selves?’"  (A  Look  at  Tennessee  Williams  201) 

30In  chapter  2,  I explored  the  Blanche/Williams  parallel 
without  suggesting  that,  in  a sense,  Williams  is  also  Stanley. 
Although  Williams  claims  that  he  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
identify  with  "these  Stanley  Kowalski’s  and  so  forth"  (Devlin 
117),  when  he  also  says,  "I  always  want  my  member  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  sexual  partner.  I am  an  aggressive  person.  I want 
to  give,  and  I think  it  should  be  reciprocal"  (Devlin  229), 
isn’t  he  articulating  Stanley’s  position — the  proud  "giving 
and  taking"  of  pleasure  ( SND  29). 
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notebook  that  was  sent  back  from  Cabeza  de  Lobo  along  with 
Sebastian’s  personal  effects: 

MRS.  VENABLE: 

This  is  important.  . . . Here  it  is,  here!  FShe  holds 

up  a notebook  and  leafs  swiftly  through  the  pages .1 
Title?  'Poem  of  Summer,’  and  the  date  of  the  summer — 
1935.  After  that:  what?  Blank  pages,  blank  pages, 

nothing  but  noth i ng ! 

— last  summer.  . . . 

DOCTOR : 

What’s  that  got  to  do  with — ? 

MRS.  VENABLE 

His  destruction?  I’ll  tell  you.  A poet’s  vocation  is 
something  that  rests  on  something  as  thin  and  fine  as  the 
web  of  a spider,  Doctor.  (Williams’  emphasis,  SLS  75- 
76) 

Like  all  writers,  Sebastian  must  have  been  faced  with  the 
blank  page.  Sebastian’s  external  appearance,  the  weather,  and 
so  on,  can  now,  therefore,  all  be  thought  of  as  “white  as  a 
yet  unwritten  page"  (a  phrase  from  Mallarme’s  "Mimique," 
quoted  in  Derrida’s  Dissemination  175).  There  is  also  a 
cor respondence  between  the  blank  pages  and  Sebastian’s  desire 
for  boys,  which  grows  and  grows.  As  time  goes  by,  “the  empty 
Blue  Jay  notebook  got  bigger  and  bigger,  so  big  it  was  big  and 
empty  as  that  empty  blue  sea  and  sky"  (SLS  81).  Sebastian’s 
desire  blazes.  Catherine  insists  that  on  the  fateful  day  of 
his  death  “it  was  one  of  those  white  blazing  days  in  Cabeza 
de  Lobo,  not  a blazing  hot  blue  one,  but  a Mazing  hot  white 
one"  (my  emphasis,  SLS  82).  Whether  white  (blanche)  or  blue 
(Mue),  this  is  the  quintessential  M discourse,  the  discourse 
of  excessive  desire. 


I am  reminded  of  Artaud’s  comment,  "An 
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iron  can  be  heated  until  it  is  white,  so  it  can  be  said  that 

everything  excessive  is  white'  (The  Theater  and  Its  Double  9). 

Finally,  having  chased  and  used  the  boys  for  his  own 

sexual  gratification,  Sebastian  is  chased  by,  torn  apart  by, 

and  literally  devoured  by  the  boys.  Catherine’s  narrative 

ends  with  this  unforgettable  image, 

There  wasn’t  a sound  any  more,  there  was  nothing  to  see 
but  Sebastian,  what  was  left  of  him,  that  looked  like  a 
big  whi  te-paper-wrapped  bunch  of  red  roses  had  been  torn . 
thrown , crushed ! — against  that  blazing  white  wall.  (SLS 
92,  Williams’  emphasis) 

Williams  himself  is  dead.  As  he  signs  his  texts  he  dies. 
"When  I sign,  I am  already  dead,"  says  Derrida,  "I  hardly  have 
the  time  to  sign  that  I am  already  dead.  . . . the  structure 
of  the  'signature’  event  carries  my  death  in  that  event"  ( G1  as 
19b).  Having  traced  Williams’  signature,  however,  from  the 
bl/st  opposition  in  Streetcar . we  are  in  a position  to  observe 
it  once  again  in  the  above  description.  Williams  is 

scattered  through  his  corpus  through  this  play  of  bl’s  and 
st’s.  Williams’  signature  may  be  found  in  the  st  discourse 
that  links  Sebastian  to  his  namesake  St.  Sebastian  and  to 
Stanley,  the  Streetcar,  Stella,  etc.31  Sebastian’s  death 
occurs  near  a steep  white  street"  (SLS  91,  my  emphasis). 
Williams’  signature  may  also  be  found  in  the  "white  street," 


31In  "Tennessee  Williams’  Meditation  on  Life  and  Death  in 
Suddenly  Last  Summer.  The  Night  of  the  Iguana,  and  The  Milk 
Train  Doesn’t  Stop  Here  Anymore."  Philip  M.  Armato  describes 
the  parallels  between  Sebastian  and  St.  Sebastian,  the 
beautiful  youth  loved  by  the  emperor  Diocletian  (Tharpe  562). 
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the  "white  paper,"  the  "blazing  white  wall,  and  even  in  the 
image  of  the  "red  roses “ suggestive  of  Sebastian’s  blood . 
Pieces  of  Sebastian’s  body  find  their  way  "into  those  goobl i ng 
fierce  empty  bj_ack  mouths  of  theirs"  (SLS  92,  my  emphasis), 
just  as  pieces  of  Williams’  signature  find  their  way  into  the 
once  empty,  white,  virginal  pages  of  Williams’  texts,  and  long 
ago  the  limbs  of  Orpheus  were  scattered  across  the  Thracian 
fields. 

I should  emphasize  that  I am  not  suggesting  that  bj_ 

versus  st  could  possibly  be  Tennessee  Williams’  actual  or 

nominal  signature,  in  the  sense  that  he  would  have  used  it  as 

his  autograph  or  to  sign  checks.  It  is  the  signature 

established  by  means  of  a textual  logic.  The  structure  of 

this  signature  may  be  independent  of  any  signifying  intention, 

but  it  seems  appropriate  that  his  signature  should  be  dual  for 

the  man  himself  was  so  paradoxical.  Robert  Rice  claims 

He  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  trusting,  suspicious, 
generous,  egocentric,  helpless,  self-reliant,  fearful, 
courageous,  absentmi nded , observant,  modest,  vain, 
withdrawn,  gregarious,  puritanical,  Bohemian,  angry, 
mild,  unsure  self-confident  men  in  the  U.S.  (quoted  in 
Londre  22) 

Donald  Windham  quotes  Williams’  own  observation  in  Memoi rs . 

"Consistency,  thy  name  is  not  Tennessee!"  and  argues  that 

There  is  probably  not  an  episode  described  in  the 
'Memoirs''  that  did  not  happen  at  some  time,  to  some  one, 
in  some  way,  but  more  likely  than  not  to  a different 
person,  at  a different  time,  with  different  details. 
Curtain  after  curtain  of  ambivalence  has  descended  in  his 
life.  Sel f-portrai t after  sel f-portrai t has  intervened 
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in  his  plays.  And  the  same  qualities  that  make  Tennessee 
a good  dramatist  make  him  an  impossible  documenter. 
( Tennessee  Wi 1 1 i ams ’ Letters  to  Donal d Wi ndham . 1940-1965 

x) 

Nevertheless,  I have  found  some  consistency  in  the  bl  /st 
opposition  inscribed  within  Williams’  texts.  In  looking  for 
Williams’  signature  in  terms  of  this  opposition  I have  tried 
to  make  sense,  but  the  play  in  Williams’  texts  must  include 
the  notion  of  play  in  terms  of  the  opposition  of  bj_  versus  st, 
and  so  the  bl  cannot  always  represent  the  margin,  the  world 
of  women  and  homosexuals,  any  more  than  the  st  can  always 
represent  the  male  world  or  the  "straight"  world.  The  themes 
established  by  the  bl  may  not  be  rigorously  divided  from  those 
established  by  the  st.  One  may  also  question  whether  the  bl 
and  st  as  signifiers  are  any  more  important  than,  for  example, 
the  semic  units  anche . "blank,"  and  so  on,  found  in  Blanche’s 
name?  Furthermore,  isn’t  the  whole  idea  of  a dual  signature 
a typical  gesture  of  the  phallocratic  discourse  which  relies 
on  oppositions?  Irigaray  asks,  "How  can  we  speak  so  as  to 
escape  from  their  compartments,  their  schemas,  their 
distinctions  and  oppositions:  vi rginal/def lowered, 
pure/impure,  innocent/experienced  . . . How  can  we  shake  off 
the  chains  of  these  terms,  free  ourselves  from  their 
categories,  rid  ourselves  of  their  names?"  (This  Sex  212). 

The  idea,  not  only  of  oppositions  but  also  of  choosing 
between  oppositions,  is  suggested  in  the  epigraph  that 
Williams  uses  for  Streetcar : 
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And  so  it  was  I entered  the  broken  world 
To  trace  the  visionary  company  of  love,  its  voice 
An  instant  in  the  wind  (I  know  not  whither  hurled) 

But  not  for  long  to  hold  each  desperate  choice. 

(from  "The  Broken  Tower"  by  Hart  Crane, 
Williams’  epigraph  to  Streetcar ) 

Although  at  times  the  opposition  that  I have  suggested  between 

bl  and  st  may  constitute  a powerful  signifying  structure  in 

Williams’  texts,  the  bj_  and  the  st  can  also  be  regarded  as  not 

constituting  an  opposition  at  all.  Just  because  a person 

seems  to  have  contradi ctory  elements  in  his  character,  this 

is  hardly  a sound  argument  for  saying  that  his  signature  must 

embody  an  opposition.  If  that  were  the  case,  perhaps  we  would 

all  have  dual  signatures?  Just  as  Tennessee  Williams’ 

signature  is  not  reducible  to  Blanche  or  to  Stanley,  it  is  not 

reducible  to  the  opposition  between  Blanche  and  Stanley.  Just 

as  the  supposed  opposition  between  Blanche  and  Stanley  is  not 

reducible  to  the  simple  opposition  between  woman  and  man, 

Tennessee  Williams’  signature  is  not  reducible  to  any  simple 

categories  of  sexuality. 

Derrida  has  questioned  "the  line  of  cleavage  between  the 

two  sexes"  and  has  wondered  why  anatomy  should  be  "the  final 

recourse?"  (The  Ear  of  the  Other  181).  He  speculates  about 

a relationship  "beyond  the  opposition  feminine/masculine, 

beyond  bisexuality  as  well,  beyond  homosexuality  and 

heterosexuality  which  comes  to  the  same  thing"  (The  Ear  of  the 

Other  184).  In  this  poignant  passage  he  expresses  a "dream": 

. . . I would  like  to  believe  in  the  multiplicity  of 

sexually  marked  voices.  I would  like  to  believe  in  the 
masses,  this  indeterminable  number  of  blended  voices, 
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this  mobile  of  non- i dent i f i ed  sexual  marks  whose 
choreography  can  carry,  divide,  multiply  the  body  of  each 
"individual,"  whether  he  be  classified  as  "man"  or  as 
"woman"  according  to  the  criteria  of  usage.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  desire  for  a sexuality  without 
number  can  still  protect  us,  like  a dream,  from  an 
implacable  destiny  which  immures  everything  for  life  in 
the  figure  2 . (184) 

Of  course,  Tennessee  Williams  was  obsessed  with  sexuality;  but 
his  life  was  not  just  a matter  of  sexuality,  and  his  signature 
is  also  not  reducible  to  sexuality.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be 
reducible  to  an  opposition  between  the  sexes  or  between 
homosexuality  and  heterosexuality  when  there  is  the 
possibility  of  “a  sexuality  without  number"? 

Let  us  then  stop  thinking  of  "the  figure  2,"  of  the  bl 
versus  st.  The  bj_  and  the  st.  can  now  be  seen,  not  as  an 
opposition  within  Williams’  signature,  but  as  important 
components  of  that  signature.  The  bj_  and  the  st  are  not  only 
irreducible  to  any  categories  of  sexuality,  but  they  are  also 
irreducible  to  any  thematicism.  The  play  of  language  that 
prevents  any  simple  reading  in  terms  of  thematicism  also 
applies  to  the  bj_  and  st.  I do  maintain,  however,  that  the 
play  of  the  b_l  and  the  st.  constitutes  a moment  of  style,  and 
this  is  the  closest  that  I have  been  able  to  get  in  terms  of 
discovering  Tennessee  Williams’  "inimitable  idiom,"  his 
signature.  I cannot  be  certain,  but  I suggest  that  this 
signature,  this  play  of  bj_  and  st  that  I have  discovered  in 
first  Streetcar  and  then  Suddenly  Last  Summer  will  always  be 
found  in  Williams’  texts.  Furthermore,  here  or  elsewhere  in 
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Williams’  corpus,  one  may  discover  the  same  kinds  of  play  or 
the  same  suggestions  of  opposition  represented  by  other 
1 etters . 


Postscr i pt 


We  could  also  simply  look  at  the  letters:  B + L + S + T. 
The  b and  the  1 can  be  seen  in  babbl  i ng . Mrs  Venable 
complains  about  Catherine’s  babbling: 

MRS.  VENABLE: 

. . . She  babbles ! They  couldn’t  shut  her  up  in  Cabeza 
de  Lobo  or  at  the  clinic  in  Paris — she  babbled . babbled ! - 
-smashing  my  son’s  reputation. — On  the  Berengaria 
bringing  her  back  to  the  States  she  broke  out  of  the 
stateroom  and  babbled . babbled  ...  (My  emphasis,  SLS 
27  )32 

The  noun  babble  refers  to  "1.  foolish  or  idle  talk:  CHATTER, 
NONSENSE,  ...  2.  continuous  meaningless  vocal  sounds  . . 

. a murmur  or  a continuity  of  confused  sounds  [the  --  of  three 
or  four  voices  going  on  at  once — G.  A.  Miller>  telephone 
circuit  resulting  cross-talk  interference  from  a large  number 
of  other  active  circuits"  ( Webster  ’ s ) . Perhaps  the  b and  ]_ 
are  only  "meaningless  vocal  sounds"?  Perhaps  indeed  the  text 
is  nothing  but  babble:  "NONSENSE."  The  text  resists  our 
making  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  prevent  our 
making  sense.  As  we  enter  the  theater,  we  are  presented  with 


32Notice  that  the  "Lobo"  in  the  name  of  the  beach 
frequented  by  Sebastian  and  Catherine  is  also  the  name  of  the 
"wild-looking  young  man  of  startling  beauty"  who  pursues  the 
Baron  de  Charlus  in  Cami no  Real  . 
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a playbill,  a program,  for  a play  that  will  play,  but  not 
necessarily  make  sense. 

Discussing  "the  set  of  idiomatic  marks  that  a signer 
might  leave  by  accident  or  intention  in  his  product,"  Derrida 
argues  that  "[t]hese  marks  would  have  no  essential  link  with 
the  form  of  the  proper  name  as  articulated  or  read  'in’  a 
language"  ( Si gnsponge  54).  In  the  case  of  Tennessee  Williams, 
I can  find  no  b or  1 in  his  name — although  one  can  find  an  1 
in  his  middle  name,  Lanier.  One  can  find  a sprinkling  of  b’s 
and  l’s  only  if  one  takes  the  liberty  of  reading  the  William 
as  Bill,  so  the  original  Thomas  Lamer  Williams  becomes  Thomas 
Lanier  BiJJs  (reminding  me  of  playbills).  The  b may  be  "be" 
as  in  being,  essence,  and  so  on.  More  interestingly  the  1 is 
pronounced  like  the  French  el  1e  (she)  and  the  French  ai  le 
(wing),  very  appropriate  not  only  for  the  moth-like  Blanche, 
but  for  Williams,  The  Bird. 

The  s’s  and  t’s  are  much  easier  to  find  either  in 
Tennessee  Williams  or  Thomas  Williams.  Tennessee  Williams 
begins  by  beginning  with  a t and  ends  by  ending  with  an  s. 
Thomas  Williams  does  this  both  when  I read  the  two  names 
together  and  when  I simply  read  the  first  name.  The  t may  be 
linked  to  the  table  on  which  Tennessee  puts  his  typewr i ter . 
Although  t is  a symbol  for  the  20tn  in  a sequence  or  group" 
(Webster ’ s) , Williams  frequently  signs  his  letters  to  Windham 
with  a "10“  or  "TENN."  As  for  the  s,  "the  'disseminating’ 
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letter  oar  exce 1 1 ence  as  Mallarmd  said"  (Derrida,  Positions 

96),  the  s is  simply  everywhere. 

Williams  has  signed  his  initials,  T.  W. , in  the  oddest 

of  places.  Truman  Capote  has  left  us  an  account  of  a 

situation  that  arose  when  he  and  Williams  were  approached  by 

a woman  in  a crowded  Key  West  bar.  The  woman  wanted  Capote 

to  autograph  her  belly  button,  but  as  Capote  refused  to  do  so, 

Williams,  using  an  eyebrow  pencil,  signed  for  Capote.  Then 

they  were  approached  by  the  woman’s  husband.  Capote  explains 

Before  we  knew  it,  he  [the  husband]  had  grabbed  the 
eyebrow  pencil  out  of  her  hand  and  walked  over  to  where 
we  were  sitting,  whereupon  he  unzipped  his  pants  and 
pulled  out  his  cock  and  said — to  me — 'Since  you’re 
autographing  everything  today,  would  you  mind 
autographing  mine?’ 

I had  never  heard  a place  with  300  people  in  it  get 
that  quiet.  I didn’t  know  what  to  say — I just  looked  at 
him.  Then  Tennessee  reached  up  and  took  the  eyebrow 
pencil  out  of  the  stranger’s  hand.  'I  don’t  know  whether 
there’s  room  for  Truman  to  autograph  it,"  he  said  giving 
me  a wink,  'but  I’ll  initial  it.’ 

It  brought  the  house  down.  ("Remembering  Tennessee," 
282) 

How  can  we  define  the  place  of  the  signature?  The  T.  W.  also 

shows  up  in  Williams’  corpus  as  the  initials  of  Tom  Wingfield, 

which  also  includes  the  1 with  "wing"  in  French  being  ai 1 e . 

but  Tennessee  Williams  does  not  simply  sign  through  Tom 

Wingfield.  His  signature  or  pieces  of  his  signature  are 

everywhere.  The  "place"  of  the  signature,  argues  Peggy  Kamuf, 

is  not  a place  at  all,  but  an  always  indivisible  limit 
within  the  difference  between  writer  and  work,  "life"  and 
"letters."  Signature  articulates  the  one  with  the  other, 
the  one  j_n  the  other:  it  both  divides  and  joins.  It  is 
the  doubl e- joi ntedness  of  signatures  that  will  be  lost 
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to  any  discourse  that  continues  to  posit  a continual 
exteriority  of  subjects  to  the  texts  they  sign. 
(Signature  Pieces:  On  the  Institution  of  Authorship 
vi i i ) . 

I do  not  claim  with  certainty  that  I have  found  Tennessee 
Williams’  signature,  for  as  I have  suggested,  he  refuses  to 
sign  in  any  particular  way.  Nevertheless,  I have  attempted 
to  transcend  the  boundary  between  "writer"  and  "work,"  between 
the  writer’s  body  and  the  writer’s  corpus.  Despite  recent 
speculation  concerning  "the  death  of  the  author,"  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  there  is  a connection  between  author  and 
texts.  This  connection,  however,  is  far  more  intricate  than 
we  may  generally  think.  An  awareness  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
connection  will  radically  affect  our  conception  of  the  notion 
of  biography. 
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